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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF EpvucaTion, 
Washington; D.C., June 1988. 
Sir: The first State normal school in America was founded by the 
colleagues of Horace Mann at Lexington, Mass. Tt was legally estab- 
lished during the panic of 1837. The law which gave it birth passed 





in 1838, and the school opened in 1839. Later it was moved to West. 


Newton and still later to Framingham, where it still exists. This, the 


first State institution especially designed for the preparation of teach-. 


ers, Was @ specialized type of secondary school to which pupils who 
passed an examination in common-school subjects were admitted. A 
few States still recognize high schools and junior colleges as adequate 
teacher-preparatory institutions, but it is believed that such arrange- 
ments are now passing. 

In 1894 Massachusetts again took the lead in making graduation 
from the high school necessary for admission to the normal schools. 
This step automatically put these mstitutions on the college level. 
The presidents of these schools now undertook to establish the proper 
standards for teaching. It was logical that they should find them- 


selves preparing teachers for a profession. In the meantime the uni- 


versities and the liberal arts colleges gave some attention to teaching. 
- Iowa began in 1873, and Michigan founded a chair of pedagogy 
in 1879. In general, these schools prepared the high-school teachers 
and. the normal schools prepared elementary school teachers. 

Since these early beginnings much progress has been made in the 
preparation of teachers. The majority of the normal schools have 
increased the length of their curficula and have become degree-grant- 
ing teachers colleges and nearly all of the colleges and universities 
have larger numbers of their graduates going into teaching than into 
any other line of work. It was only natural that such a diversity of 
teacher-educating agencies should raise a great many controversial 
issues and that there should be numerous instances of overlapping 
and unnecessary duplication of effort. This was evident at the 1915 
meeting of the National Education Association in Oakland, Calif., 
when the desirability of a survey was discussed and a committee to 
investigate its possibility was appointed. Dr. D. B. Waldo, president 


of the teachers college at Kalamazoo, was-a member of that early - 


committee. At the time of the appointment of the board of consult- 


Pl 


rm LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
ants of this survey only he and Dr. Lord were etill living and in 
active service. 

(~ The Seventy-first Congress authonzed a survey of the education of 
teachers on a Nation-wide scope which has been conducted during 
the last 3 years under the immediate direction pf Dr. E. 5S. Evenden, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
has served as associate director. 

Of the many perplexing problems that are now attracting attention 
in the education of teachers more are connected with curncula than 

with any other phase. Curncula for the preparation of teachers are 
‘characterized by extteme diversity. on such matters as: Length of 
time needed, arrangement of subjects, essential content of courses, 

+ the place and amount of practice teaching, and many similar elements. 
This diversity.in practice is supported by, and in some cases 1s 
the direct result of, conflicting theones as to the best methods of 
preparing tegchers. 

Economic maladjustments have recently ahown the need for revi- 
sions in the curricula for the education of teachers and these revisions 
should be made in the light of all available information. For this 
reason the survey gave special emphasis to an analysis of existing 
curricula for educating teachers and also attempted to assemble the 
judgments of authorities in this field upon curriculum policies. 

The major responsibility for this section of the survey was carned — 
- by Dr. Earts U. Rugg, professor of education, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo., and Dr. Weasley E. Peik, associate professor 
of education, University of Minnesota, Minneapoliss Dr. Rugg 

_ studied the curricula of normal ‘schools and teachers colleges and Dr, 
Peik those of junior colleges, colleges, and universities. 

Other sections of this volume were prepared as follows: The train 

ing school and the summer sesgion by Dr. Frank K. Foster of the 

- gurvey staff, and now professor of education, University of North 
Dakota, University; the graduate school in the education of teachers 

- by Dr. Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education of the | 
United States Office of Education; and the educational theories of 
—staff members of institutions educating teachers by Dr. Robert B. 
Raup, associate professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Because of the timeliness and importance of the matenal 
contained in this volume &jrecommend that it be published as part of 

. the report of the National'Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
. Respectfully submitted. . 

. a Wm. JonHn Coorer, 


Commissroper. 
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| FOREWORD, _/ 


The professional preparation of teachers {dr American public schools 


~ 


is a matter of general interest and of national importance. Recent 


‘years have shown a noticeable tendency to ifcfadse the amount or 
length of a teacher’s preparation, but even though this is true as @ 
country-wide generalization there is great vanety in the standards of 
different States. Some States still pernyt the certification as teachers 
of persons who have completed only a high-school course. The range 
vf acceptable preservice preparation is fram the low standard just 
myven to a required mininium of 4 years of college. 
Problems connected with the length, arrangement, presentation, 
content of curricula for teachers are among the most important 
and the most difficult now confronting American educators. : 
These problems are among the most important because their solu- 
‘tions will control in vital ways the kinds of teachers prepared and, to 
the extent that teachers influence them, the kinds of schools to which 
society will delegate the education of its children. Furthermore, it is 
believed by increasing numbers of- educational and lay readers 
that in the future teachers.are going to éxercise a much more dynamic 
influence in the molding of thé new’social order now so certainly 
emerging... If this responsibijity is to be assuthed by téachers the cur- 
ncula by which they are prepared become not only important but 
crucial, because many of their ideals—professional as well as social, 


economic, political, and moral—will be molded during the pre-. 


service period of preparation. Curricula for teachers, therefore, affect 
directly the education of children and the preparation of a group of 
 .citizen-leaders, and both directly and indirectly, immediately and in 
the future Mffect the national welfare. » . 
These curriculum problems are also among the most difficult now 
confronting American educators because curricula for the education 


of teachers are so complicated in the number of elements involved and: 


the great number ef’ balances and checks which exist among those 
elements. It is practically impossible to change any element in a 
curriculum without upsetting a number of balances which have been 
developed, thereby creating a series of other problems oftentimes more 


difficult of solution than the first. One illustration will show the diffi- . - 
culties involved. If it is decided that teachers should have specific | 


instruction in the field of speech correction it must. be decided: 
Whether the new course is to be included in the offering-of the English 
department or made the — of a new fiimaarath whether it is 
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to replace some course or_courses now offered or made an additional 
requirement in an already crowded curriculum; if it is to replace some 
existing: coursé from which field is the time to be taken and which 
course of that field is to be replaced. Even when time has been found 
for the new course there remains the question of determining the year 
in which to place it in order to have it render the greatest service. 
But placing the speéch course in. the desired year may necessitate 
*” changing the time location of one to perhaps several,other courses, 
somé of which may have sequential relationships to still other courses, 
A few of the problems connected with curricula for teachers which 
are separately or in many-patterned combinations now pressing for 
solution grow out of the necessity of answering such questions as: 


1, What courses will produce the best teachers fok any specific kind of position? 
2. What should be the subject-matter content for each course required? 
3."What is the most effective order or sequence of prescribed courses in each . 

i field? 

Y 4. What should be the relationship between pr&cribed courses and electiveg? 
5. What should be the ratio between professional and nonprofessional subject- 
matter courses in teachers’ curricula? Should these ratios vary in the differ- 
ent college years Should they vary for teachers preparing for different 
positions? 
6. #Vhat are the vailien and limitations of orientation courses? Of survey 
courses? ,Of honors courses? Qf integration courses? 

-7. To what extent is diffcrentiation desirable in the curricutum for different 
y groups of teachers and which elements of which courses shoul be different? 
8. What degree of teaching skill should be secured by the completion of the 

preservice period of preparation? 
9. How much and what kind of practice teaching will produeé fe required degree 
of teaching skill? When can this be most effectively offered? 

10. What is the relative effectiveness in the development of teaching skill of 
superyised observations and demonstrations compared with practice 
teaching? 

il. To what extent should the work of the junior college years be general and 
nonprofessional? Is a separate junior college organization desirable? 

£2. What proportion of any curriculum should be devoted to the major field of 
work, to related minors, to education colirses, to fields of general culture, 
and to individual interests? 

, 18. What are the best methods for revising curricula in schools for teachers? 

14. In what ways may the practice schools be utilized in the professional treat- 
ment of subject-matter courses? 

157 What is the place and value of ‘‘methods’’ courses in the preparation of 
teachers? 

46. If curricula for teachers are feaugtheaed to include 5 years, alfould the fifth or 
first graduate year be a separate superimposed year or should it become an 
, integrated extension of the undergraduate preparation? 

17. What should be the relationship of the summer session to the work of the 

, regular year? Should it have distinctive features or be merely another 
term or quarter? 

+ 18, Bhould curricula for the education of teachers be made consistent with a pre- 
vailing philosophy of education or should they exemapiity. different philoso- 

*  phies? 


' 
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19. What curriculum changes should be made in order to prepare ‘teachers to 
assume more active leadership in the communities in which they work? 
20. What extra class activities should be provided for teachers? 
21. What are een ites of developing final comprehensive f unctional exam- 
’ « inations which will admit anly capable-recruita? ; , 

These questions are but a few examples of the many which are con- 
fronting administrators and teachers in institutions preparing teachers 
and which are being answered. The answers are being determined by 
existing data, prevailing practices, predominant theories, financial 
resources, and political expediencies in such varied mixtures that the 
resulting practices-are kaleidoscopic. Variability is further increased 
by such elements as type of institution, size of institution, geo- 
graphical location, size of city in which institution is located, other 
institutions serving the same area, control—public, private, or denom- 
inational—and the social and economic background of students. 

Because of all‘these elements there is a variety of practice which 
gives empirical support to almost every conceivable plan for teacher 
education. The resulting confusion of theory and practice is most 
noticeable in its effect upon the curricula for the preparation of teach- 
ers. The obvious need for more agreement in this field combined with 
the pressure to restrict programs which has been placed upon all of 
these institutions by the economic sitfation have made curriculum 
reforms imferative, Those responsible for the education of teachers 
in the thousand or more institutions in the United States whose grad- 
uates are going into some form of education have realized that the time 
for temporizing with this situation is past. This realization has ren- 
dered them anxious for any additional information concerning , the 
curricula in different types of schools and ready to make their modifi- 
cations and readjustments in the light of any scientific investigations 
which have been made in this field. , 

Because the problems which arise in changing curricula are sb 
troublesome and because the need for revision is so urgent it was 
decided to devote a considerable part of the Survey’s resources to the 
study of curricula for teachers in the different types of institutions of 
higher education. It was hoped that the Survey would make a 
distinct contribution in the field of teacher education if it could make 
available to junior colleges, normal schools, teachers colleges, colleges, 
and universities on a Nation-wide basis: (1) Descriptions of present 
practices regarding the organization of curricula for teachers; (2) 
enumerations of the most persistent and most controversial issues in 
curriculum practice; (3) sjatements of the objectives in the education 
of teachers which are helt by different groups of ingtitutions and by 
different teaching groups within these institutions ; (4) comparisons 
between theory and practice in the education of teachers; (5) dis- . 
cussions of some of the outstanding examples of innovations and of 
well-brganized programs for preparing teachers; and (6) the attitudes 
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and opinions of various teaching and administrative groups concerning — 
many of the problems arising in the education of American teachers. 

The survey was so organized as to make the curriculum a focal 
point of attack not only for the major curriculum studies reported in 
this volume but for most of the other sections of the survey, For 
example, the history of teacher education cannot be presented without 
much attention to the changes in curricula, nor can the reading inter- 
ests of teachers be gnalyzed without producing suggestions for needed 
changes in the curricula by which those teachers were prepared. 

In the preliminary investigation of the studies which could and 
should be made by the survey it became apparent that many curricu- 
lum problems seemed to involve the differences in practices and theo- 
ries of the normal schools and teachers colleges on the one band, and 
the liberal arts colleges and universities on the other. These differ- 
ences were also the points at which convictions seemed to be deepest, 
statements most dogmatic, and emotions most easily aroused. For 
these reasons the curricula of normal schools and teachers colleges 
were studied separately from those of colleges and universities. The 
study of each group was under the direction of a man whose back- 
ground and educational theories made him a sympathetic interpreter 
ofthatgroup. The plans to be followed in the study of the two groups 
were agreed upon in conference. In order to make the results com- 
parable every effort was made to have the two studies cover the same 
fields and the same issues but no attempts whatever were made to 
harmonize the findings. | : 

Those responsible for the seven parts to this volume are listed in 
the Letter of Transmittal and are also indicated in connection with 
each of the parts. .The entire study was, of course, developed coop- 
eratively and although limitations in time and staff personnel made 
it necessary to have some parts of the larger problem studied separately 
these separate studies were carefully integrated with the two main 
studies in order to avoid overlapping, and prevent the omission of 
any important topics. 

The fact, however, that different persons were responsible for differ- 
ent topics accounts for some of the minor differences which will be 
observed in the recommendations at the close of each part. These 
differences are largely the result of approaching a problem from differ- 
ent angles and with different backgrounds. They represent differ- 
ences of opinion and interpretation rather than inconsistencies. In 
cases where the presentation or the recommendation is quite clearly 
influenced by the personal point of view of the author, as for example, 
in part VII, that fact is either stated directly or is evident from the 
text. In such cases the opinions are those of individuals whose study 
of the problem under discussion justified including their opinions for 
the considsration of other students of this field. There will also be 
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numerous instances of repetition of reco ndations. These have 
been allowed to remain because many people Wall read only the part 
of a volume which pertains to their own group of institutions. 

It is difficult and in many cases impossible with the data now 
available to make, with any degree of finality, pronouncements about 
curricula for teachers. The work of teachers is changing so rapidly 
and so continuously that in the very nature of things the curricula for 
their preparation must change too rapidly to permit conclusions or 
recommendations with any expectation that they are final. In order 
to have the recommendations as compléte an® usuable as possible 
those responsible for this volume have drawn upon a wide variety - 
of sources for supporting data. A listing of these sources at this 
point will assist the reader in identifying the various sources as they 
are referred to in the different chapters as well as to indicate the 
extensive background of the study. 


1. A general inquiry blank concerning curriculum practices was sent to al 
higher educational institutions which agreed to cooperate and about 450 returns 
were received in time to be used. ; 

2. The catalogs of 123 institutions selected by a competent jury as representa- 
tive of the better practices in the education of teachers in the different sections 
of the country were analyzed for some of the data. 

3. The curricula for teachers in 63 of the 123 selected institutions were studied 
more intensively. The study of these institutions included: 

(a) Analysis of catalogs. 

(6) Analysis of the most frequently given courses in the major fields and 
personnel data of the teachers of those courses. 

(c) Visits to the institutions and conferences with administrative officers and 
faculty members. 

(dq) Analysis of the transcripts of more than 3,700 recent graduates who 
prepared for teaching in 44 of the institutions. ' 

4. Questionnaires on special topics were sent in connection with the studies 
of practice teaching facilities, the summer session, and the place of the graduate 
school in the education of teachers. 

5. Two forms were filled out by teachers and administrators which served as 
the basis for the analysis of educational and social theories and attitudes reported 
in part VII. ' 

6. Visits were made to many of the institutions in connection with one or 
more of the studies. 

7. National meetings of groups directly concerned with the education of 
teachers were attended when possible and guidance obtained from their deliber- 
ations. 

8. Recent literature, especially that describing experiments, investigations, or 
- innovations in curriculum procedure, was reviewed and drawn upon for supple- 
mentary data whenever possible. 


This volume is the third in a series of six in which the findings of 
the survey will be reported. It was thought that the publication of 
separate volumes, each dealing with a division of the survey, would 
result in a wider distribution of the findings to persons interested only 
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in parts of the total study. For those interested in curriculum prob- 
lems, however, it will be desirable to consult in addition to this. 
volimie: (1) Volume IV, Education of Negro Teachers, by Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, which analyzes for this important group of teachers 
many of the same problems discussed in this volume; (2) volume V, 
Special Survey Studies in the Education of Teachers, each of which 
has an important bearing upon curricula for teachers; and (3) volume 
VI, The Education of Teachers in the United States which presents 
‘In suunmary form the findings of the entire survey and so far as 
possible harmonizes the conflicting views. 

In the studige of this volume (III), more perhaps lien; in those of 
any other volume the survey staff was compelled to depend upon 
others for essential data. We therefore wish to acknowledge our 
indebtedness and to express our sincere appreciation of their coopera- 
tion. The list is too long to permit specific mention since it includes: 
Hundreds of presidents, deans, and other administrative officers; 
nearly 5,000 college teachers; several groups of superintendents; 
about 500 recent graduates; the two groups of graduate students, one 
at Minnesota and the other at Greeley, who worked on the aula 
of representative courses; and the members of the regular staff of the 
Office of Education. Many of these individuals were called upon 
more than once for essential data while others, especially among the 
teachers of representative courses, gave from 5 to 20 hours of time in 
supplying the data requested. We hope that the usefulness of the 
studies which they made possible will repay their professional loyalty. 

EK. S. Evenpen, 
Associate “Dirattor: 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 














TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA 


PART I: INTRODUCTION ! 
CHAPTER I 


THE PLAN AND SCOPE OF CURRICULUM STUDIES 


Without doubt one of the significant facts related to the education 
of teachers today is a reliance on prolonged formal preparation, both 
prior to.and after the assumption of the duties and responsibilities of 
actyal teaching. . | 

While theory and practice vary sharply jn regions’ and in various 
types of public and private institutions on the college level, there are 
at least two important assets to aid in solving the fundamental 
question of the proper education of teachers. First, all concerned 
are conscious of the many problems involved, and second, there is a 
pronounced trend to gather facts as the basis for any reorganization. 
Already there is a very considerable amount of evidence to support 
these two statements.? 

This volume deals mainly with the curriculum problemsin the educa- 
tion of teachers. The evidence summarized will be reflected in the 
main curricular conditigns as they had evolved for the preparation of 
teachers by 1931, not as such provisions should be, perhaps, in terms 
of the current crisis and future needs. Various philosophies of teacher . 
education were canvassed; the facts revealed in the various inquiries 
of this phase of the survey were studied: and several hundred admin- 
- istrators and professors in 58 teacher-preparing institutions of all 
types, selected as representative of better practices in the education 
of teachers, were interviewed. Hence, it ig-felt that suggestions and 
proposals for consideration by all those concerned in the better prepara- 
tion of teachers are in order. These will be presented in each main 
section and will also be brought together systematically in the sum- 
mary chapters. ee 

Dificulties*of curriculum analysis.—There are several complexities 
in teacher-preparing institutions which have made adequate inter- 
pretation of the curriculum evidence difficult. First, the variety of bh 
types of institutions engaged in preparing teachers is an obstacle. 
Second, size of institution is a factor; the large institution can seems 

' Part I was prepared by Dr. Earle U. Ragg and Dr. W. E. Pelk. It serves es a common basis for parts 
bee Fraaier, B. W., and Gamble, G. 0.” Selected bibliography da the education of teachers, 


National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Washington, U.8.:Government Printing Office, 1982. 
(Offiee of Education Bulletin, 1933, no. 10, vol. 1.) 
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ingly attempt to realize a greater variety of objectives or even can 
attempt to prepare more kinds of teachers than can the small insti- 
tution. Third, regional variations in philosophy of teacher education 
areapparent. Fourth, under the typical.method of State-educational 
organization most teacher-preparing.agencies are given broad powers 
without reference to possible duplication of efforts with other State 
institutions. Fifth, variety in length of curricula, reflecting similar 
variety in State idertifivation standards, is a barrier to homogeneous 
interpretation of data collected from these special teacher-preparing 
agencies. Sixth, studies of selected institutions are representative 
of the larger schools. Finally, the limitations of catalog statements 
and questionnaire blanks are obvious. Yet the nature of the survey 


was such that the data had to be drawn from these sources. Extreme 


care was used in the interpretations of the catalog statements and 
in phrasing questions in each inquiry. There is much evidence of 
internal consistency of the data collected from such sources; hence 
itis believed that’ statements which follow in this volume are at least 


based upon actual conditions and practices in the institutions under 


" review. 


TABLE 1.-—Classifiealion of institutions of higher education, 1983} 
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Percent of institutions of all types............ 26 8 re 100 








1 Compiled from advance sheet of U.8. Office of Education. Educational directory: 1 

? About 130 more junior coer would be added if some 1-year Institutions had been included. A dives. 
tory fae College hap ra fw 1933) lists 493 Junior colleges. 
sO eae tutions, 166, or 11 percent, are Roman fee 


ee ae shows 1,496 institutions; the difference te the mailing list which included 
University ofC California keley and at Los cg lod a 3 Instltions, and 3 other ther coordinate colleges {or 
matend of 254 in the directory eee 7 er i 
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The plan of the curriculum -studies.—The official .directory of all 
higher institutions published by the United States Office of Education - 
early in 1933 showed approximately 1,500° such institutions—all 
potential teacher-preparing agencies. 

Three levels of analysig were decided upon. First, a brief inquiry 
into curriculum practices in.all of those institutions which would. 
agree fo cooperate was undertaken. A total of 598 universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges, and 184 teachers colleges, normal schools, 
city training schools, and special teacher-preparatory agencies agreed 


‘ to cooperate. Returns were actually obtained from 344 (58 percent) ,_ 


universities, colleges, and junior colleges and from 14§ (79 percent) 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 

Next, & more intensive analveis was undertaken of selected institu- 
tions judged to be representative of better practices in the education 


of teachers. From the data furnished by all higher institutions * 


concerning enrollments, size of faculties, number of volumes in the 
libraries, value of building and grounds, andj incomé for maintenance 
combined with judgments of specialiste in higher education, two lists 
of institutions were drawn up. The geographical distribution of these 
institutions represented 12 regions of the United States, sectioned on 
the basis of population, number of teachers, and number of institu- 


_ tions of higher education. Later 10 junior colleges were added 


which. sampled types rather than regions. List I included 31 univer- 
sities, colleges, and junior colleges and 29 teachers colleges and normal 
schools. List II added 38 selected universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges and 37 selected teachers colleges and normal schools: a 
requisite for this selection was that the list should include at least — 
one teacher-preparing institution of both general types under review 
for each State having such teacher-preparing agencies. 

‘A total of these 135 institutions comprised the source of catalog 
analysis for the study of practices and policies followed and the 


pattern of prescription. It constituted the second level of study. 


The following normal schools and teachers colleges, selected as 
representative of better practices in the education of teachers, were 
used for intensive studies of curricula: 


List I. —State Teachers’ College, Tempe, Ariz.; State Teachers College, San Jose, 
Calif.; State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.; ‘State Teachers College, Athens, 
Ga.; Wilson ‘Teachers College, Washington, D.C.;* Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago, Ill.;4 State Teachers College, Macomb, Ih.; State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind.; State Teachers College, Cedar Falla, lows: State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans: State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky.; State Normal College, 
Natchitoches, La.; State Normal School, Towson, Mad.: > State Teachers College, 


- Westfield, Mass.; Western State Teachers College, Yalainkeod?- Mich.: State 


Teachers College, Ki*ksville, Mo.; Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo.; 4 


" Btatistics of universities, colleges, and profeasional schools, and statistics of teachers colleges and 
schools. In Biennial Survey of Education in the United States.. Ohs. 4 and 8, vol. Il. Wash- 
oe U.8. Government Printing Office, 1931. (Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, no. 20.) 
‘ City training school, . ¢ Normal school. - ¢ 
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State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J.; State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N.Y.; State Teachers College, Ada, Okla.; State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; 
College of Education, Providence, R.I.; George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn,; State Teachers College, Denton, Tex.; State Teachers College, 
Farmville, .Va.; State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash.; State Teacher 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


Tist I],—State Teachers College, Florence, Als.; State Teachers College, 
Conway, Ark.; State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, Calif.; State Normal — 
School, New Britain, Conn.; ' State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho; * National 

- , Gollege of Education, Evanston, I.;* State Teachers College, Normal, II: 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.; State Teachers College, Pitteburg, 
Kans.; State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky.: State Normal School, 
Farmington, Maine; State Teachers College of the City‘of Boston, Boston, Maas. ;‘ 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass,; Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, 
Mich.;* Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn.; State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss.; State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Mo.; State Normal School, Dillon, Mont.; * State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr.; Keene Normal School, Keene, N.H.; State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N.J.; State Teachers College, Silver City, N.Mex.; 
State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y.;* State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y: 
New York Training School for Physical Education, New York; * State Teacher 
College, Greenville, N.C.; State Teachers College, Valley City, N.Dak.; School of 
Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio;** State Teachers 
College, Kent, Ohio; State Normal School, Monmouth, Oreg.;*.State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa.; State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 8.Dak.; State’ 
Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn.; State Teachers College, Commerce, Tex.; 
State Normal School, Castleton, Vt.;* State Teachers College, Fairmont, W.Va. 


The catalogs of ‘all the foregoing schools were used in the analysis 
of curriculum practices. The. institutions in list I with three excep- 
tions were visited by Dr. Rugg and all of them supplied the data on 
representative courses. The transetripts of student records were made 
from the institutions in list I with the exception of the institutions 
located at—Tempe, Ariz.; Chicago, IIl.: Westfield, Mass. : St. Louis, 
Mo.; Oswego, N.Y., and Milwaukee, Wis. 

The following universities, colleges, and junior colleges, selected 
as representative of better practices in the education of teachers, were 
used for intensive studies of curricula: 


List I—Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala.; Pomona College, © 
Claremont, Calif.; University of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; George Washington University, Washington, D.C.;° 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla.; Junior College, Joliet,‘ I.; 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; University of. Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md.; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; Smith 

_  Gollege, Northampton, Mass.; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
' Carleton College, Northfield; Minn.; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss.; Stephens-College, Columbia, Mo.;? 
-University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.: 


‘City training school, ® Private training sohool. 
®§ Norma) sobool. ' Junior college—not indicated by nama. 
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Columbia University (Teachers College) (Barnard College) New York, N.Y.; 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Reed College, Portland,’ Oreg.; 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

List ¥1.—University of Arizona, Tucson, Aris.; Hendrix@#lenderson Collega, 
Conway, Ark.; Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; Junior College, 
Augusta, Ga.; Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.; University of Idaho, Southern 
Branch, Pocatello. Idaho; ’ University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: Rockford. College, 
Rockford, Il.; Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill.; Junior College, Independence, 
Kans.; Washburn College, Topeka, Kans.; Berea College, Berea,’ Ky.; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La.; Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine; 
Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Junior College, Kansag City, Kans.; State 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mont.; University of Nevada, Reno, Nev.; 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J.; University of New Mexico, -Albu- 
querque, N.Mex.; Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; Jamestown College, James- f 
town, N.Dak.; Ohio State University, Colunibus, Ohio; Oklahoma Christian 
College, Cordell Okla.;’ Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla.; Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Brown University, Providence, R.I.; Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, 8.C.; Huron College, Huron, S.Dak.:; Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn.; John Tarleton Agriculture College, Stephenville, Tex.;? 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; University of Vermont, Burlington, 

~ Vt.; Virginia Intérmont College, Bristol, Va.;" Whitman College, Waila Walla, 
Wasly.; University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W.Va.; Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wat amon of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. : 

The catalogs of all the foregoing schools were used in the analysis 
of curriculum practices. The institutions in list I with two exceptions 
were visited by Dr. Peik and supplied the data on representative 
courses. Transtripts of tudent records were made from the institu- 
tions in list I with the exception of Pomona College, George Washing- 
ton University,’ Joliet Junior College, Goucher College, Stephens 
College, Barnard College, and Swarthmore College. 

For the third analysis, list I (31 universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges, and 29 teachers colleges and normal ‘schools) was made the 
source of still more intensive studies of curricular ‘practices. This 
mtensive analysis included studies of: (1) Selected courses in the > 
important fields of specialization, based upon returns from more than 
1,400 instructors and more than 3,500 course blanks; (2) transcripts - 
or permanent record cards of about 4,000 recent bachelor’s degree 
graduates and 450 graduate-level graduates in 44 different institutions; 
and (3) visits to 58 of these institutions by either Dr. Rugg or 
Dr. Peik or by both. The interviews with presidents, other adminis- 
trative officers, many department heads, and instructors (about 900) 
which were made possible through the personal visits, aided greatly 
in the interpretation of teacher-preparation problems in various 
parte of the country. : - 


| ' Junior eollege—not indicated by name. 
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Unless specific statements are made to the contrary, the practices 
in the teachers colleges and normal schools will be presented as a 
composite picture. 

+, Wher-segregation of teachers colleges and normal schools was 
attempted vanations over and beyond those inevitable in degree- and . 
nondegrée-granting institutions were slight. It is also believed that 
the selected institutions represent adequate samples. In most mat- 
ters-the curnculym findings for independent colleges of liberal arts, 
and for that matter, of the junior colleges which were studied, were 

very similar to those of the universities; and many of the data were 
combined. Where important differences were discovered the facts 
will be mentioned. Compansons of the practices on selected points 
in the inquiries by split-group techniques for both major groyrs 
showed ‘slight vanations. 

Terms used.—For convenience of discussion, the uselof the term 
“‘teachers colleges’’ will include ‘‘normal schools’, ‘‘city training 
schools”’,,and ‘private teacher-traiping institutions”, ugss distinc- 

tions are specifically madé. As will be shown subssquently. the trend 
is pronounced for traditional non-degree-granting normal schools 

~. to become degree-granting teachers colleges. The term ‘‘college” 
will be used to refer to the independent 4-year college of liberal arts 
and the term ‘‘junior college”’ will designate the 2-year institutions. 

Other curriculum studves.—A brief appraisal of teacher preparation 
was obtained from about 600 recent graduates of teacher-preparing 
institutions and from more than 100 administrators of small school 
systems in which new teachers usually begin teaching. A special 
study of the characteristic features and functions of schools and 
colleges of education as distinguished from departments ot education 
1n universities and colleges was likewise made. 

The work of the training school is such an integral part of 
riculum for ‘teachers that it cannot be considered separatel’ ta 
presentation in a separate part of this volume is the result of a division 
of labor and also represents an attempt to give increased emphasis to 
its place in any plan for the professional preparation of teachers, 
Even though a section is specifically devoted to the training school it 
will also appear in the discussions of all the other sections. 

The sections devoted to the summer session, the graduate schools, 
and the educational theories of staff members were included in this 
volume because it was. thought that they were more intimately 
involved in curriculum problems than with other divisions of the 
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CHAPTER II . | : , 


- THE EXPANDED PROGRAM AND SCOPE OF > 
TEACHER EDUCATION ) * & 


The expanded scope of education and teacher preparation.— Kecent 
problems in the education of teachers are intimately connected with 
the effects of an expanded system of.schools and colleges in the United . 
States. The transformation of schools from the rudimentary types 
of the early colonies to a system which by 1890 comprised elementary, 
secondary, and higher education in tax-supported schools open to all 
children is a history of enormous changes brought about by powerful ° 
social and political forces. One of these was the industrial revolution . 

- which eliminated the home factory, replaced home handwork with 
machines in industry, and created a new wealth and a new way of 
ving for which the old informal modes of home education were no 
longer effective. 

The expansion of the American school with its assumption of func- 
tions other.than the religious objective of colonial times has resulted 
in an expanded curriculum at all levels and suited to all classes. This 
has been enhanced by the enormous jncrease of knowledge through 
research, inquiry, and investigation. The very complexity of modern 
didmmoeratio cl jon places a premium on trained intelligence to 
guide and direct it intelligently. Particularly is this true of teachers. 

_ Though textbooks dnd courses of study have been improved and 
standardized, nevertheless, the greatest responsibility falls upon the 

_ teachers at each level. Their task 1s that of selection, adaptation, 
interpretation, -and application of the sqcial heritage. They must 
have command of the knowledge, skills, insight, attitudes; apprecia- 
tions, and spirit by which the youth of America can become progres- 

be sively self-directive. They must impart an education that will pro- - 
duce informed thinking citizens for a democracy. The teacher of 
today must be prepared to utilize what is known on what to teach, 
and how to teach, and he must know the potential capacities and apti- 


tudes of the pupils to be taught. 

The implications of a prolo infancy, educationally speaking, | 
cannot be overestimated. “Gontrast the opportunities of the formal 
school in the 1800’s, limited for moet chNdren to the bare tools of, com- 
munication, with those of the modern sdhool with its varied-program 
guided by a philosophy which, recognizes the potentialities of the indi- 
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* vidual child, the implication of the sthool as a : miniature socjety, and 
more and more the implications also of a planned social order~The 
necessity today for a more comprehensive educauon for teachers is 
evident. 

Many teachers are iftadequately prepared for the particular work 
that they. undertake. Teaching suffers as an art with a scientific 
background from lack of proper requirements— both quantitative and 
qualitative, from high annual turnover in teaching personnel, and 

 from-lack of social insight on the part of the people—failure to recog- 
nize the fact that the safety of the Nation's democracy demands pro- 
longed education under specially and adequately prepared guides. 

There however, two important elements which react favorably 
to education: (1) An increasing consciousness by all of the responsi- 
bilities of education as well as of its deficiencies; and (2) the develop- 
ment of techniques for meeting the responsibilities. Without doubt 
the most sitnificant fact related to the education of teachers today is 

" an increased reliance on prolonged formal! preparation fer its improve: 
_- ment. - While the stgndard qualifications in State certification prac- | 
tices for teac hers stij] range from almost no formal study above high »° 
| school ! tq 5 years of college work, and the standard requirement for 
 @lementary teachers is only 2 years, there is an apparent trand toward 
more and more prolonged collegiate preparation. Whe early notion 
that ‘‘those who can, do and those who can’t, teach’’ has largely 
disappeared, as has also the naive idea that anyone,is fitted to teach 
without formal preparation. . — 

Statistics based on advance sheets be Educational Directory of 
the United States Office of Education fof 1933 show approximately 
1,500 institutions of higher learning ‘(table 1), most of which con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to teacher education. 

Teacher education in universities, colleges, and junidt colleges *— 
exact number of universities, 4-year colleges of liberal arts, and } a 

. colleges which participate in one way or another in the genera) and 
special education of any type of teacher is difficult to ascertain. 
According to the tabulation of the Office of Education in table 1 there 

. are 603 white colleges and universities and 354 independent white 
junior colleges’ doing 2 full years of work, a total of 957 institutions, 

all of which’ may in one way or another, directly or through transfer 
.of credits, participate. A more inclusive list of all types of junior 
1 ‘The implication that the minimum is now high-ecteol pleduation ts %f ttasif an tenportant advance over 


practipes even! 30 yearsago. Practically all teachers now Incest this standarll, wheress even’s decade of more 
pvt lS nS ch ger cha he tech eS ae sh eee te et 0 ae ota 2 


































' fr iin this repart separate land-grant cullagen worp nat incindiott on.a special prop tet suphtase ciméy beoune. 
|, the @urvey of Land-Grant Calleges and Universities of the Office of Educetion inciuded a thorough study 
of teacher training; the reager is referred for data which may be recommendedths supplementing 
report to section of Bulletin, 1900, no. 0, val. 3, pt. LIL, pp. 113-207 eutitied “Teacher Training.” 
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) colleges  adalitied by Dr. Doak Campbell * for the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges reports 484 white public ‘and private institu- 
tions, which would ‘increase the total list tol ,084 institutions. AJto- 
gether there are listed in ghe Office of Education at Washington, 105 
separate colleges or schools of education, exclusive af teachers colleges, 
largely , located in universities, and 485 departments of education - 
which are more characteristic of the 4-vear colleges of yheral arts and 
‘some of ghe’) junior colleges. 

The ingrease in number of junior colleges is perhaps the most strike 
ing recent development.‘ In 1900 there were 27 private junior colleges 
and no public institutions: Even as late as 192% there were but 83 
public and 204 private junior colleges, whereas in 1933 the. January 
issue of the Junior College Journal listed 189 public and 304 private 
junior collezes.’ As implied above, graduates of these institutions are 
eligible by virtue of current certification practices (2 Years or less) to 
teach in many States at least in rural elementary schools and 
sometimes if small “Unaccredited high sc ools. A. large numbet of 
prospective teachers who transfer’ to colleges, tea¢hers colleges, and =, 
universities are also laying ‘the subject-matter foundation for their 
general education and for their teaching fields in these institutions. 

. Universities and colleges, according to the sufply and demand data 

- of this Survey for the year 1930-31, supplied nearly one third of the, 
elementary teachers, two fifths of the junior high school teachers, and — 
four fifths of the high-school teachers. At the graduate level, uni- 
versities and calleges almost-exclusively prepare instructors of higher _ 
educational institutions of all types. 

Data adapted from Kelly and McNeely's recent study of higher 
educational institutions in 10 States* show that according to bulletin 
étatements elementary teachers are being prepared in 75 percent of * 
14] colleges and universiti¢s, and in 75 percent of 98 junior colleges ; 
that secondary academic subject teachers are being prepared in 95 
percemt, and special subject teachers in 68 percent of the colleges and 

universities. The relative number of. these institutions preparmg 
special subject teachers of each kind ‘is indicated iy the following 
percentages: Misic, 54; home economics, 44; physi¢al education, 26; 

_ art, 16; industrial éducs tion: 11; and agricultural éducation 10.’ 

. Saveral extensive studies of the percentage of graduates from 4-year 

| colleges of liberal arts who go into teaching have been made. All of 
+ Campbell, Doak 8. ‘Dirty ofthe Janior Colleges, 108%. Junior College Journal, 3:217-221, Jan 
ws Balt, WC. “The Junior College. ‘Boston, Mam, Houghton Mifiin Ce., 1083 PM s 


"This figure incindes some I-year institutions 
| weeks tntaan, Kan, Mishens, Orahoma, Seth Cuaon South Dat, Tens, Vinee 


Washington. 
' Kelly, Fred J. ond McNealy, ighe H. ‘The State and Higher Education. Carnegie Foundation ter 
tte Advancumint of Teaching fa coopjyation with the United States Ofice of Rdoention, 1908 R 
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 * Be 
them indicate that about 45 percent of the graduates from 1923 to 
1931 prepared for teaching. Meyer ® studied the trend in 156 small 
liberal arts colleges, each having an enrollment of 1,000 or fewer 
regular'full-time students. He found that the proportion going itito 
teaching increased from 18 percent during the 5-year period 1900-1904 
to 45 percent during the 5-year period 1925-1929, and that the median 
number in the latter period was more than 10 times as great as the 
median number going into teaching from these institutions during the 
* former period. The data on the occupational distribution of the grad- 
uates of small colleges show that 54 percent had undertaken teaching. 
- Withers,® reporting for the teacher-training committee of the articu- 
lation commission of the department of superintendence, found that — 
45 percent of the graduates from 199 liberal arts colleges of all sizes 
went into teaching during the years 1923 to 1927, inclusive. 

The limited number of liberal arts colleges visited by the writer in 
connection with this Survey were asked to ascertain from the records | 
the percentage of graduates who had taken enough work in education 
to qualify for a certificate in some State during 1930-31. The median 
percentage was 40 in a range which extended from 23 percent to 75 
percent. These percentages did not include those who subsequently 
may have decided to enter teaching nor that 10 percent who, according 
to Withers’ report, went into teaching of some kind from 1923 to 1927 
without courses in education. Blue, in his study in connection with 
a Survey, found that 42 percent of the graduates of the colleges 

ied went into teaching. 

Al the studies thus show that from about 1923 to 1932, about 45 

_« percent of the graduates of colleges of liberal arts went into teaching, 

hut it is practically impossible to arrive at the exact figure that will 

_ include all who immediately or ultimately go into teaching with or 
- without special preparation for it. 

The 105 schools and colleges of education located in the universities 
and larger liberal atts colleges prepare, at undergraduate and graduate | 
levels, for many, sometimes all, types of position in the public schools © 
arid for many types of positions in hightr institutions. They incluge 
the largest teachér-education institutions in the country and employ 

‘ on their faculties many leaders and résearch workers in the field of 
fm, education. They give professional preparation to a large proportion 
of the superintendents, supervisors, and special subject teachers in the 
public schools of the United States. They also have additional con- 
-tact, through summer schools, with a large’‘number of teachers whose 

fundamental training was taken elsewhere. 
‘Meyer, Jaoob G@. Small Colleges and Teacher Training. Bloomington, Ill., Public Schoo! Publishing 

Oo., 1928. 162 p. 


® * Withers, John W., ch. The Arts College.as a Teacher-training Institution. Department of Superin- ape 
tendons, Seventh Feunget, we: Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1929. 
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The graduate schools of the universities in a very important sense 
prepare teacheggs. Of 2,325 doctors of philosphy; Betts and Kent 
found that 71 percent had gone into teaching.” Haggerty states that 
nearly three fourths of the recipients of the doctor’s degree from 
Harvard, Princeton, and Johns Hopkins Universities and the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are engaged in teaching 
or other educational work." 

The personnel study of the Survey (vol. II) shows that universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges prepared 40 percent and that teachers 
colleges prepared 50 percent of all elementary and secondary teachers 
of the public and private elementary and secondary schools and that 
10 percent of the teachers came from“other sources, largely ‘county 
normals, high'schools and high-school normal departments, and junior 
colleges. . 

The universities, liberal arts colleges, and junior colleges of the 
United States are, therefore, by virtue of actual perfermanée, teacher- 

"preparing institutions. - : 

It is difficult even to estimate approximately the number of pros- 
pective teachers with degrees that are graduated -yearly from these 
institutions. An estimate based upon the-91,623 first degrees granted . 

in 1929-30 would place the number in the neighborhood of 45,000. 
The number who have taken short-term curricula of less than 4 years 
in junior colleges, colleges, and universities is not known but the num- 
ber is large. In Iowa, for example, Peterson * found that 23 percent 
of the city elementary teachers came from this source. 

in .addition, a large proportion of the 16,832 graduate degrees 
granted went to persons who qualified to teach in elementary, second- 
ary, and higher institutions but again the ptoportion is not known; it 
is certainly not less than‘one half and probably closer to three fourths 
at the master’s degree level; and the percentage found in the two 
studies of doctorate degrees described above approaches 75. 

It is quite probable, however, that if preparation for specific types 
of positions were distributed in proportion to need, the universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges have turned out practically enough per- 
sons qualified to receive teaching credentials to supply all reeds in 
1929-30 and more than enoagh to supply the present diminished 
demand. 

The increased number of bachelor’s degrees granted in colleges 
and universities in 1980 over the number granted in 1920 was 138 

" Betts, Georgy H., and Kent, Raymond A. Foreign Language Equipment of 2,25 Doctors of Philoso- 
phy. Evanston, Ill., Northwestern University. (Contributions to Education, School of Education 
" Bagpety, M, Be Ocoupationsl destination of Ph.D. Recipients. Educational Record, 9: 200-218, 
October 1928. 


Peterson, E. T., and others. Teacher Supply and Demand in Iowa. Iowa City, Iowa, State Unt- 
_ Versity of Iowa, 1932. (University of lows, Studies in Education, vol. 7, no. 2, June 1932.) 
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percent; for all graduate degrees it was 247 percent; for graduate ‘* 
degrees to women, 354 percent. There is thus seen to be an accelera- 
tion of teacher ediscation in universities, colleges, and junior colleges, 
both inthe relative number and in the absolute number of teachers 
who aré graduated. 

The edu tion ‘ef teachers in teachers colleges and normal schools.— 
Table 1 sh ws that there are now 154 white 4-year teachers colleges 
and 90 normal 8chools, a total of 244 independent institutions whose 
primary purpose is thé-G@ducktion-of teachers: The tact -that-there 
is now a greater number of teachers colleges than normal schools is 

‘of much significance. Originally, separate institutions called normal 
schools were created in most States to prepare elementary and rural 
teachers. Since the turn of the present century, there has been a 
steady transformation of these institutions. 

The last Biennial Survey of Education “ showed an-enrollment in 
all teachers colleges and normal schools of 279,195.in 1929-30. From 

| this number: 11,073 graduated with the baccalaureate degree, 430 

_ with graduate degrees, and 49,227 completed short-term curricula 

| without degrees—a total of 60,730. If all of these graduates were 
prospective teachers and were properly distributed according to train- 
ing required for specific types of positions, there would havesbeen | 
almost enough to supply three-fourths of all the teachers needed at 
that time; and no doubt, enough to exceed the number demanded 
during the current years of the depression. Degree graduates in“ 
teachers colleges have increased 854 percent since 1920 and nondegree 
graduates have increased 432 percent since 1920. It is evident that a 
tremendous acceleration in the number of teachers being trained i is 
taking place in these institutions. 

It is assumed that the reduction in the number of States having high- 
school normal departments—from 26 States in 1926 to 7 States in 
1934—will continue until there is none, and that the same fate prob- 
ebly awaits the county normals now found in only 2 States. The 
forward-looking program to which this report is largely devoted 
cannot be served by special study of these institutions, which have 
made a valuable contribution to the development of the professional 
education of teachers in the past, but which must soon give way to 
other types of institutions as the period of preparation demanded 
is increased and as the idea that teacher education 1 is & State function 
becomes generally accepted. 







8 Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30. Washingtan, U.8. Government Printing Office, 1931. (Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1931, po. 20.) P. 6l4. 
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Number of teachers needed—an indicated oversupply.—At the present 

time there are thus two groups of institutions each preparing enough 

_ teachers to fill all needs for new recruits to the profession if the amount 
and kind of training were properly distributed. There is at present . 
a great excess of teachers for high schools, Phile only a beginning has 
been made to produce elementary teachers ‘vith an equal amount of’ 
preparation. 

In 1930-31, it was found from data of inquiry I, more completely . 

. discussed in volume II, that 23 percent of the elementary tedehers had 
had less than 2 years of college work; 49 percent had had exactly 2 
years; and 28 percent had more than 2 years. Thus 72 percent, or 
nearly three-fourths, of them had only 2 years or less of college work. 
These facts suggest the probability of a necessary shift to longer peri- | 
ods of preparation for elementary teaching and a decrease of emphasis 
on preparing secondary teachers. The situation is presented in part 
in table 2, These data, based upon the latest tabulation in the Office 
of Education of the number of teachers in elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools in 1931-32, and with the use of the index’of mobil- 
ity derived from a canvass of 370,595 teaching position’\in 1930-31, 
show the number of new recruits needed and the type of institutions 
from which they would be obtained if the 1930-31 distribution | 
prevailed. | 

It is found that in 1930-31, 174,976 positions would have a teacher 
who did not hold it the previous year. Of this number 44.7 percent, 
or 78,603 teachers, were new recruits to the profession from institu- 
tions of higher learning. This figure represents the number of teach- 
ers that should have been prepared to meet the indicated demand. 
If the nearly 50 percent sampling of teachers for 1930-31 was repre- 
sentative, this figure shows an actual need which is considerably below 

- estimates of 100,000, 125,000, of even 150,000, that have been made. 
The succeeding years of the depression have further reduced the 
demand. North Dakota, which had made cornplete annual surveys 
of need, and which required 1,600 new teachers in 1928-29, needed 
only a few more than 800 in 1932-33, a decrease in demand fornew 
teachers of nearly 50 percent. 

The distribution of teachers needed for the whole country in 1931-32 
{table 2, column 7) was 58,866 new elementary teachers, 4,433 new 
junior high school teachers, and 15,309 senior or 4-year high-échool 
teachers—a total of 78,603. In the supply of this number about 1 ,500 
institutions participated at the college level alone, 
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TABLE 2.—Analysis of the source of new teachers needed in the United States in” ) 
1931-82, by types of institutions 1f 1930-31 condttions of need level prevailed 


Num- 
1931-32 ber of 
total 


number! 1990-31 | in new 
Type of institution prepar- 
Type eet by | of index - | ‘ing each kind of teacher 


all in column 1 











; tioa 
column from each 
2+3 type of in- ane 
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; 4 ee ae: school: Colleges and universities. . 
a 61,817| 6.63 | 9,32 Seroee no 
$0. ..-..-------- tiers Aerts 
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Benlor ped scbool: eee and Up vetni tree , 
O-13..  o.  ees 3 ' eachers colleges and nor- 
101i 1222222227} |151. 489 | 48 | 31,580 er schools ste 
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17.8 | 31, 488 


22.4 | 30, 254 
4.5) 7,891 


Teachers colleges and por- 
mal schools __.........-- 
thet 5s ssh ewe ees 


4. 88 |174, 976 


cee and universities. . 















1 Compiled from 8tate reports by the U.S. Office of Education, 

? This column is read as follows: Of each 4.78 elementary school positions In 1930-31, 1 position was 
occupied by a teacher who did not hold it the previous year. This figure is-tbe index of mobility for ele- 
Ipentary teachers, # : . 


If these conditions prevail génerally, probably not more than 
40,000 to 50,000 new teachers were needed during 1933-34, One 
State, Minnesota,.through a careful canvass has located an actual 
oversupply of 5,000 trained elementary teachers for 1933-34, enough 
to fill-all needs for 3 years without providing any further teacher 
education."* — ; | 

The supply data in column 8 of table 2 show that teachers colleges 
prepared 60 percent and colleges and universities 29 percent of the 
elementary teachers. On the other hand, colleges and universities | 

‘supplied 66 percent of the junior high school teachers and 76 percent 
- of the senior high school teachers, while thé teachers colleges supplied 
+21 percent of the junior high school teachers and 17 percent of the 
- senior high school teachers. It shoyld be borne in mind, however, 
that most of the teachers colleges as a source of high-school teachers 


1 Minnesota Unemployed Elementary Teacher Study, December 1983, St. Paul, Minn., Department 
of Educatioy. Statistical Divisign. | 
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have been in thé field as degree-granting institutions for. LeSoas more 
than 10 or 15 years and will, no doybt, supply an increasing proportion 
of secondary teachers. Up to the present, the marked increase 
(nearly double in the last decade) in high-school enrollment has 
demanded so many additional teachers that there has been no de- 
creasé in actual numbers prepared by colleges and universities. 

With increased enrollments on high-school levels and lagging enroll- 
ments on elementary levels, a far greater tendency to create new fields 
of specialization on the secondary level than on elementary levels and 
the conventional traditions which magnify high-school teaching to the 
prospective teacher, it would appear that an increasing number of high- 
.school teachers may come from teachers colleges. Re 

One further point should be noted concerning the supply data, inso- 
far as it bears on the problem of new teachers to be prepared. It ‘ ; 
involves regional variations. There is evidence that the teacher-” 
college movement ‘has been s midwestern and southern movement, 
possibly influenced by the accrediting activities of college associations, 
and that the school and college of education. movement, similarly, 
has been a midwestern and western: moyernent. In some States the 
universities exceed teachers colleg ' preparation of elementary 
teachers, and vice versa, the teachers colleges exceed the colleges in 
the preparation of junior and‘senior high school teachers. In 15 
States, besides 5 other States where no teachers colleges exist, more — 
new slementary teachers are educated in the universities and colleges 
than in the teachers colleges and normal schools. On the other hand, 
in 8 States the’ teachers colleges exceed the universities and colleges 
in preparation of junior high school teachers. This does not hold on 
the senior high school level, though in a dozen States, principally in the 
Western and Midwestern areas, very sizable percentages of new 
teachers on the. senior high school level come from the teachers 

colleges, 

' Of course it is difficult to generalize about. Shien sources of supply 
because of such variables as certification standards, strengths and 
weaknesses of one type or the other of teacher-preparing units ina - 
given State, and tastes and opinions of employing officials (superin- 
tendents, principals, school boards). Yet it is apparent that many 
(probably too many) State and private institutions are now permitted 
to prepare teachers, and many, undoubtedly too many, prospective 
undertrained teachers are being produced in these institutions. 

State supervision of the teacher-educdtion progrant.—This chapter 
has shown thus far the scope of formal education involving bothlength  - 
of the program from the elementary school through higher eduéation* 
and breadth of program in an expanding curriculum. This expansion s 

u In the institution of one of the writers thistendency ts very evident. There has been even in 5 years 
' Bgreat shift in choice of of freshmen from elamentary eliucation to high-school teaching fields. 
_ STL 36—Val. i > 
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has res in a greatly increased student personnel now comprising . 
one-fo of..the whole population in formal school attendance, and 
has.called fér more teachers, their number increasing fom 417,081 in - 
1890 to 1,037,605 in 1930, an increase of 149 percent while the popula- 
tidn has increased 95 percent. In spite of these increases in demahd, 
the number of certified teachers prepared has outrun the demand; the 
‘Situation is due i in no small part-to the number ‘and variety of higher 

- thstitutions r now engaged in the education of teachers, and the result- 
ing competition whith tends to emphasize numbers prepared ratKer 
than adequacy of prepafation. This emphasis on numbers pre- 
vented the necessary attention ta curriculum problems. 

_ Certain proposals related to.the general factors in the sdutation 
of teachers were checked .by more than 1,700 ‘administrators and 

instructors in universities, teachers. collages, and normal schools, 

colleges, and junior collazes,- In theory, most groups of respondents 

indicated strong opposition and the total group as a whole was opposed | 

ta the proposition that “Any higher educational institution, irrespec- 

| tive of its specific function may properly undertake to educate teach- 

ers.” The reactions of respondents were as follows in terms of 


percentages of each group: | ( 


~ “ | é Percent replying—- 








The groups agreed to another proposal, that: ‘‘It is desirable where 
several State-supported educational institutions exist that each should — 
limit its curricular offerings to types of teacher education most feasi- - 
ble for each of the respective institutions.” In this case the percentages 
of approval and disapproval were: 


Percent tr isin 


ma Num- 
Yes, N | : 
Group i oe Yes | With No ¢ No | Totak| Total 
f reser- | reser- yes no 
> vation | vation , i * 
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. This attitude implies either cooperation among the institutions or 
restriction from State authorities. To a related proposal that .“all 
State-supported higher educational institutions preparing teachers 
should be unified under one control in each State’’, the respanses of. 
aculty groups in the institutions canvassed were as follows: 





aA 
- 
Group 
t 
Teachers college and normal school instructors” | 
University, ege, and junior college instruc- | 
COPS oc c'caw'e Cogs utusedaaeadbs gb lvidsidcccdéls 








This proposal had’ not been suggested and drawn up in time to be 
included in the inquiry form sent to presidents, -but instructors in — - 
this general expression of approval revealed a belief in coordination of 
activities in State institutions of higher education. Each group 
‘included both public and privately controlled institutions. . - 
tion and coordination of teacher-education programs are fene 
approved for State-supported institutions. Of course, to make supp 
and demand regulation effective, similar coordination would be need 
for all private teacher-preparing agencies in the State. - A 
A first step in a State program for regulating the supply of teachers 
would be for the State department of education to ascertain, through 
direct annual or biennial reports from each local district, the new 
teachers of every type that were needed during the preceding year. 
On the basis of that measure of demand the need in every subject 
field for the ensuing year could be estimated. This is not being dohe. ' 
Few States know the facts of demand by subjects and by levels. The. 
United States Office of Education through the use of uniform blanks# °° 
by the several States for the purpose of reporting State statistics 
could assemble this information and then supply a summary of 
teachers needed for the United Statas as a whole. | 
An example of the typa of study needed and of its findings is that 
made by Berning of the State Department of Education in Minnesota. 
He ascertained that the State’s demand for new elenientary teachers 
‘ based on the experience of recent years was hot more, and was perhaps 
less, during 1933, than 1,400 rural school teachers with 1 or 2 years 
of training and 400 elementary school teachers with not less ae 
2 years of training,-a total need of not more. than, but probably 






. ¥ 





fewer than 1,800. The supply of availgble teachers on the basis of 
_ an intensive study af unemployed teachers prepared in Minnesota 
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showed that there would be available 2,407 unemployed elementary 
teachers and 2,275 more to be graduated during 1933, a total of 4,682 
available teachers of whom 2,272 had had 2 or mo years of train- 
ing. This supply was more than enough to fill all » yet the’ 
State had also paid for the education of 1,964 teachers with only | 
year of experience to compe jth the 2,275 2-year people for the 
1,800 or fewer positions. ; F 
A sinular study is being made of the supply of secondary teachers, 
‘and though it is not yet completed, the distributions reveal a similar 
situation of oversupply; that is, enough available teachers to more 
than supply the needs-for 3 years. 
A proposal sométimes made but not yet adopted is that States 
‘ should certify only a specified percentage above the number actually-~ 
needed in each subject or grade. Those who are best qualified would 
be the first to receive certificates. Others would he kept on the wait-. 
ing list and given certificates only as needed. * This proposal might - 
- act as a regulatory device: It*would automatically limit the supply 
| to those who are judged to be best prepared and would keep the less 
| well prepared out of competition. It would also act as a check upon 
' the propaganda for limitless enrollment and would further the prog- 
| ' Tess_ of, more careful recruiting, admission, selection, guidance, and 
final recommendation. | , a4 
.e Uniform terminology among States-which would designate all 
low-grada,certificates granted to graduates of short-term curricula as 
“limited”, those granted to graduates of 4-year curricule, as “‘stand- 


* 


ard” certificates, and those granted to graduates of 5 or more year 
'  * curricula as “advanced” certificates, would have'a strong upgrading 
pull toward improved preparation. . ‘ae 
Duplication of work in State institutions through instructors in 
different institutions doing the same work with very small elasses in- 
“creases State costs. On the other hand, there is no reason why any 
‘institution which has sufficient enrollment, a prepared faculty, and 
adequate facilities should not cover as wide a program of teacher 
education as can be carried out at reasongble unit costs and-without 
creating oversupply. ce | 
_ Another necessary feature of a State program of teacher education 
would be the allotment of types of teacher preparation at least in 
State institutions to those institutions which have sufficient students . 
in a given field to prepare.teachers without excessive unit costs to the 
State. There is no reason why the State function to control and 
regulate education cannot be used in some such plan as proposed 
above to regulate supply and to raise the standards of the teaching 
@@ professionrapidly.. : 
Under a State plan of careful supervision of teacher education with- 
in ite borders, there should be inaugurated more rigid standards for . 






















































, preparing agency through voluntary adoption of or compliance with , 


3. The oversupply of elementary teachers completing short-term > 


. ary teachers to 5 years. .° | 
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State accreditment of private institutions for the preparation of 
teachers. These standards should cover not merely the amount and 
kinds of education courses, as-at present, but also the student teaching 
facilities, amount and type of student teaching, definition of teaching 


- fields, specification of certain minimum requirements in major or 
’ minor teaching fields, the qualification of instructors, and the like, 


Any legislation enacted, however, to provide better supervision of 
the State program of teacher education must safeguard institutions 
from petty interference with the curriculum, with personnel, and with 


forward-looking experimentation. Certain types of standardization 


of practice can only result in stagnation. 
PROPOSALS IN SUMMARY 
1. The needs of an expanded education call for emphasis upon better 


and more comphete preparation of teachers rather than production of - 


more teachers: 3 : 
3 By vittue of present sanctions, the types of institutions of higher 


learning’ considered in this chapter are all teacher-preparing institu. 
may Beca 


use of the large number of institutions so engaged, each 
must in the future earn again its right to continue as a teacher- 


increasingly higher standards of preparation. 


curricula and-the relatively larger number of graduates holding degrees 


"and prepared for secondary-school positions call for: 


(a) Restriction of certification of teachers for. sécondary education 
to the 4-year type and less emphasis given to quantity productioh 
in that area. 


(6) Abandonment, as rapidly as. possible, of short-term curricula *: 


for elementary teachers and universal adoption of the standard of 


‘4 y of preparation for all elementary teachers, with. increased 
instibuti 


onal emphasis upon their preparation. 
(c) The adoption of the 4-year standard as the minimum for al] 


_ teachers except possibly rural teachers where an intermediate posi- 
tion of 2 of 3 years may be temporarily set up. : | 


 (@) Immediate gradual extension of the period of training of second- 
wv 
(e) An ultimate standard of 5 years of preparation for all hers. 
4. States’ should make periodic studies of supply and Sona con- 
cerning the number of new teachers needed for each type of pgsition, 
the number prepared by higher institutions within the State, and the 
number toming from other States. Forms for the collection and 
tabulation of this information should be uniform among States so 


that the United States Office of Education can: periodically supply a. . 


e 


report for the whgje country, : 
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5. The situation of overspply ae for either voluntary coordina- 
tion of effort among State and private institutions within each State 
or State regulation of the situation. It is proposed: 

(a) That States immediately enforce higher certification standards. 

(b) That they, accredit all institutions whose graduates may be 
permitted to obtain State certificates on the basis of the adequacy of 
tegcher-educatiqn curricula, faculty training, practice-teachigg facili- 
ties, and other essential items of professional preparation. 

_, (c) That as a policy of sound administration and needed economy, 

_ States discontinue educating short-term graduates at~State expense 
who enter into direct competition with graduates of 4-year curricula 
also educated at State expense. 

(d) That they consider the possible feasibility of limited certifica- 
tion; that is, granting certificates to only a certain percentage of 
teachers beyond the ascertained need of each field and selecting for 
this purpose those placed on preferred lists by the institutions. | 

'  (¢) That they endeavor to obtain cooperation of public and private 
teacher-preparihg agencies so that present practices of overpreguchon 
and underpreparation may be minimized. 

6. That a part-time or full-time officer of particularly high ability 

be employed to coordinate all teacher-preparing activities of the State. 
This officer should be a coordinator and a leader but not a dictator. 
7, A recommended possible procedure for securing a State program 
is the organization of an advisory council to include administration 
leaders of all teacher-preparing institutions, public and private, and 
also representation from city superintendente, principals, teacher 
organizations, school boards, and parent-teacher organizations. _ 

8. As will be shown in later sections, the present situation is compel- 
ling teacher-preparing agencies to face the question of higher quanti- 
tative and qualitative criteria for admitting candidates and for final 
selection of nominees to State departments for certification. 














CHAPTER III 


ADMISSION AND SELECTION’ OF PROSPECTIVE : 
TEACHERS | 


Criteria of admission.—Issues of suabar education on preservice 
collegiate levels cannot be studied without involving questions of 
admission and selection of prospective teachers. Even now the 
traditional American philosophy of the fitness of all for any task is too 
prevalent in the choice of American teachers. In another volume 
the detailed data on oversupply of teachers are presented. At present, 
largely as a result of low certification standards which permit almost 


' anyone wtp mediocre professional preparation to teach, there are 
f 


thousands teachers unable to meet the mmimum’ quantitative 
preparation of other professions—graduation from a 4-year college. 

The first normal schools were of secondary rank. At the outset 
they were concerned chiedy with the preparation of elementary 
teachers and sometimes served as preparatory schools for college. 
Hence high-schaol and college work were seriously intermixed.! 

By 1920 normal sc were rapidly becoming degree-granting 
teachers colleges. Studies * of admission practices since 1920 show 


", ,that as normal schools became degree-granting teachers colleges they 


developed the college-univeraty standard of completion of high-school 
work as a condition of admission. These studies reveal in addition to 
high-school units some evidence of qualitative criteria such as psy- 
chological tests, age, health, and character requirements. 

Data from secondary survey.—The most recent and most exhaustive 
study of admission is found in Monograph No. 10, National Survey 
of Secondary Education.* Data. on admission practices’ were 

| For a brief sammartsation of the diffculties see vol. V, cb. I, and references listed as nos. 180-203 in vol. 
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Linton, OC. A Btudy of Some Probjem{s.Arising in the Admission of Students as Candidates for Pro- 
tessional Degrees. New York, N.Y. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


N.Y. Buresu of Publications, Teachers Oollege, Columbia University, 1980. (Contributions to Educatian, 
No. 448.) 

For a recent summary of the situation in colleges, see Kureni, H. A. Belecting the College Stadent in 
America. New York, N,Y., Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1981 


* Brammoell, P. RB. Articulation of High School and College. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1982, no. 17. 
The data fn this monograph were collected prior to the organization of the inquiries of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. nar Sennen St CPM: DESOTO YAY He Hen ve 30 Salinas neanans 
pat eee See Pe aay, en epee ek Pat anes, 
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. 
gathered from 517 institutions of higher education, The author of 

- this latest study (Brammell) showed (1932) that these institutions 
reported 25 different methods of admission. The meeting of the | 
requireménts in one or more methods for particular institutions 
seemingly gave permission to pursue college study. Only 13 methods- 
were employed frequently enough to be included in Brammell's 

; tabiulation.* , a : 
| The-data showed in general that methods of admission, whether 

based upon a single criterion or upon a battery of critena, did not 
differ much in‘hbera] arte colleges, universities, and teachers colleges. 

_ However, in standards set and in efforts to use criteria designéd to 
admit only supenor.students and for articulation of college work 
with the high school, as well as for the elimination of the unfit, the 
colleges and universities as‘a whole were more cautious. The differ- 
ences among institutions of each type were very much greater than 

, the differences between types of institutions. 

‘Colleges dud universities, according to Brammell’s data, appeared 
’ on the Whole to use more widely the followingytypes of admission 
and articulation standards: . 
1. They employed the method of entrance examination, ejther @bllege board or 
other, much more often than did the teachers colleges. , 
2, They made more use of the rank in high-echoo! class and of the principal's 
interview in selecting the more capable students. | 
3. They more students during tho f year, but elimination 
to be id by size of student bodv. 

. For inducting students into college work and of articulating their work with 
the high echool, they mofe often provided guch administrative devices as orienta- 
tion courses, ability grouping, freshman week,” educational guidance, better 
instruction for freshmen, efforts at more reliable marking systeins, review courses 
for freshmen week, and in general more rigorous entrance requirements as to 
accepted units; but in all cases except freshmen week, each provision was made 

. by a minority of all types of institutions and the percentage differences between -’ 

"types, although favoring colleges and universities, were not outstandingly greater. 
Furthermore, careful institutional check-ups and repprts of the effect of admission 
and selective devices to secure valid selection were limited, although the need for 


them was great. : | 

The specific effects of these methods upon the selection of the 
prospective teacher. are as yet not known. The general findings of 
comparative studies indicate usually that so far as college ability tests 
are concernell, the college and the university on the whole attract 
better average of student material than do the teachers college. and 
the normal school. (fer 3 

Data from transcripts of student records —In connection with the 
study of curricula for teachers, data were collected from the transcripts 


* Op. alt., table 2, p. 1A. 
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of approximately 4,000 students in colleges, universities, and teachers 
colleges. . . 
Fable 3 summarizes the results of the analyais of transcript data 
compared with requirements ‘found in ‘the stitlies by Brammall. 
+ . Table 3 shows that not only did these students meet the typical 
entrance requirements in the academic field but they exceeded them 
by apparently significant amounts.” Furthermore, the teachers col- + ” 
leges showed no marked variation in these practices from tendencies ° | 
in the universities and colleges’ Students in both the teachers col- 
leges and universities and colleges presented practically six units or 
the equivalent of a year and a half of high-school work in excess of: 
' minimum entrance requirementé“demanded in catalogs of the insti- 
tutions under review. The throttling effect that this practice may 
have upon any. attempt of high schools to develop a better balance to 
_the vocational activities, to the fine arts, to health work, and to the 
academic subjects is.of significance. ‘hoa’ 





“ 


TaBLe 3.— Comparison of entrance ruirements Sram Bragn 8 daja and from 
analysis of transcripts, National Surrey of the Educatio of Teachers 
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' Minimam requirements of Brammoell‘s stad for universities and colleges closely approximate those of 
Kuren.H A. & Se pe Student tn New York, 1031. (Seacbers college. Contribo- 
iar te Roneation, po. Bit): Ss Teports a mean of 3 units for English, 2 units in methemstics, 1 unit 
in social scienos, }4 of a unit tn science, asiees Cope ot tte hoe = 
stag umber of entrance units required in various types Uta based on table 14 of Brammoell's 
_LNumbor of entrance unjts actually taken in high soboo! an¢ presented jor entrance by 1,467 suideats 
D 20 teachers ; . : 

reenter ard analysis, public and private universities and colleges not differentisted, hence the same 


‘No data afe given for foreden language because few teschers colleges report foreign-language require 
* Inasmuob colleges report foreign-language requirements, it bes been arbitraril assumed 
he the purpom of compuriaa, that Une tacors college eadents have Sf uuies of hxeicn eatone 
| Note.—This table should be read as ‘follows: For the universities and colleges, the privete institutions 
| Onl ete alts of high-school English; the students whose transcripts were analyzed presented 3.25 


¢ 
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| Inmitations of admission practices.—Some of the most traditional _ 
“ £ admission practices, however, can be challenged as the result of studies 
now available.' | : , 
Can it be maintgined that the requirement of specific entrance 
units is valid if general intelligence and habits of work prove to be of. 
- greater predictive value for college success than subjects taken in 
high school?. Fe 
Are high-school marks valid and reliable enough to be used as the 
principal or single basis for selection for all levels of ability? ~ ° 
Because of the interplay of so many factors in teaching’ success, 

the inability to isolate them for study, and the crudeness of measures . 

used, the evidence of the low correlation of measures of certain fac- 

tors with teaching success must be-taken with reservation. But there 
is a strong possibility that the crudeness of the measuring instruments 
has the effect of showing lower correlations than actually exist. 

Enough is known now to justify the generalization that any.singlo 

criterion now used to admit students into institutions of higher 

learning probably does not seleet as effectively as it is supposed to. 
Means of adaptations subsequent to admission.-—In the methods of 
adaptation after students enter college, particularly in the freshman. 
year, more qualitktive means of adaptation were noted. According 
to Brammell’s evidence, health ranked first as a standard considered 
- for special appraisal of freshmen in all institutions. Then followed in 
_ order, type of secondary schools, rank in high-school class, character 
ratings, interviews, recommendations, rank in intelligence, social 
background, religion, and athletic prowess, For the teachérs college; 
- significant variations were noted in the fact that rank in intelligence 
rose to second place, mext to health; then came type. of secondary 
school, character ratings; and, results of ‘interviews. 

In the matter of tests used, the greatest reliance was placed on 
intelligence and achievement tests. The former were used by 64 
percent of all the institutions of higher learning, and the latter by 57 
percent, wheréas other tests, chiefly in specific subjects, were checked 
by few institutions. In the-main, the tests used are standardized so 
that comparisons may be made. with established torms. : 

Modtfication of coursé requirements.—Data on modification of work 
in terms of previous secondary study revealed slight evidence of this 

* See, for universities and colleges: (1) Reeves, F. W.,and Ruseell, J.D. The Type of High-School Currie 
alum Which Gives the Best Preparation foi : ollege. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, vol. 2, no. 
1, September 1920. University of Kentucky. (3) Proctor, W. M. and Bolenbaugh, Lawrence. Relation 
of Subjects Taken jn High School to Success In Coflege.,, Journal of Educational Research, 1587-92, Feb-, 
_ Fuary 1927; and (7) Brammell, P. R. A Scientific Study of Entrance Requirements in the University of | 

Wastington. Dostor’s thedis. University of Washington, June 1920. da 

For teachers colleges and normal aghools, see Stinnette, R. L. -An Evaluation of the Present Entrance 

. Requirements at Colorado State Teachers College. Teachers Journal and Abstract, 6:57-60,-January 1931. 


* In this section Brammell’s Investigation Is also the main source of evidence. Appreciation to the staff 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education for upe_of these data is hereby expreased. 
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in foreign Janguage in the colleges.’ Such modifications ‘were less 


evident in the teachers colleges than in the universities and colleges | 


for the usual subjects. 7 
_ Another type of evidence of selection pertains to the percentage of 
the freshman class eliminated for poor scholarship. The public uni- 
versities and colleges were apparently more severe than were the 
private institutions, particularly those institutions with enrollments 
. above 2,000; 11.5-percent-of the freshmen were dropped in the public 
‘ institutions and 6.5 percent in the private institutions. The average 
in all institutions was 6.5 percent. The teachers colleges were slightly 
less severe. They reported that they dropped 5.5 percent of their 


practice except in chemistry in the universities and to some extint 


% freshmen for poor scholarship. Most institutions of higher learning | 


have rules pertaining to scholarship. Many require each. student to 

attain a Certain average in hiscourses. ___- ay’ + : 
The situation reported by 287 colleges and universities and 132 

teachers colleges responding to inquiry ' is shown below: | | 





Administrators and instructors indicated agreement to a proposal 
of the Survey staff that high achievement in previous secondary work 
should be a condition of admission. By implication these respondents 
insisted upon the mastery of the subject matter that one expects to 
teach, Y I. 

Difficulties in articulation—The chief difficulties reported in the 
matter of articylation between high-school and college level all imply 
lagk of guidance. Thus a Weakness of the profession is broiight to 

eight—insufficient’ attention to student needs and interests. 
point was confirmed in ‘a study of the strengths and weaknesses of 
college instruction for three terms in selected courses in 6ne institu- 


ton—Colorado State Teachers College. Students employing a modi- ) 


fication of the Purdue rating scale, in general, rated instructors strong- 
‘ést on knowledge and grasp of the subject being taught and weakest 

in adaptation to student abilities and interests. s 
There is certaindg need for qualitative studies which will provide the 
institutions with more rate information as to the elements making 
; ' Only 44 percent of the universities and 83 percent of the colloges'report adaptation in chemistry, and an 
Average pf about 26 percent of the colleges report modification in foreign Inaguage. , ert as. 5 
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for success in college, particularly in curricula which lead to certifica- 

. tion for teaching. — s oy 

A significant illustration of qualitative efforts to adapt the cellege 
study of prospective teachers to their abilities and aptitudes is found 

_ in the two mimeographod reports * of the Teachers College Personnel 
Association, & cooperative movement of about 41 teachers colleges and 
normal schools in 27 States, organized in March 1931. 

_ By use of the forms of the American Council psychological examina- 
tion and achievement tests devised by the:Teachers College Personnel 
Association, evidence was gathered concerning the abilities and apti- 
tudes of more than 8,000 college students in the cooperating institu- 
tions for 1931-32*and 1932-33. Specific uses of the data are enumer- 

‘ ated as follows in the 1933 report: (1) Discouraging students with low 
intelligence and achievemefit scores from attempting college study 4° 

. (2) adaptation of a student’s course load—permitting those students 
with high scores to carry an extra course of 2 or 4 hours and restricting 

those students with low scores to a load less than the average; (3) 
exemptions from courses; and (4) improvement of instruction by virtue 
of teachers having objective evidence of the abilities and aptitudes of 
students. = > 
ide variations even in median scotes on the various tests were 
Gand fhe Q for the lowest-ranking teachers college is about one and 
one-half {mes that of the highest-ranking teachers college, due to the 

_ ° fact that the latter institution severely restricted its admission.’ 

, On the psychological examination the tenth percentile point of one of the 
colleges lies above the national median. Within each college the scores on each 
test. vary greatly in size. Moreover, on every test the quartile deviations for 
most colléges are twice rge as.for others."' o 

In comparison with a froup of colleges the teachers colleges on the average 

. Yank below the colleges but in five teachers colleges which employ selective 

admission based on the criteria here under review the scores of these five institu- 
tions compare very favorably with similar colleges." 

The issue of selection.—In the promotional days of higher education 
waste in time, energy, gnd even money, in attempting to fit all students 
who signified a desire for college ‘study into a pattern of college cur- 

~ ricula might possibly be condoned. Perhaps for general education 
that policy wil be contintied. But in the education of prospective 
teachers, the need {pr selection has been clearly shown by the evidence 
concerning supply and demand (Inquiry I) of the National Survey of 
* Heilman, J. D. Reports of the bounentive Testing Program of the Teachers College Personnel Asso- 
ciation. February 1932 and February 1933. (In mimeographed form, published on behalf of the Associa 
tion at Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.) ‘ 

* “It is our experience that the student's score is a far better baals for predicting college success than the 

bs fact that he came from elther an accredited pr an unaoccredited high sohool.’s , Report of J. D; Heilman, 

ate. Se 


B Op. cit., p. 52. F | 
3 Op. olt., p. 15. , . y 
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the Education of Teachers. Furthermore, results of testing progtams 
show tremendous variations in abilities. With oversupply rampant, 
“it seemingly is necessary te consider who may be permitted to prepare 
as teachers and to determine whether ali students who can merely 
pass should be graduated and certified to teath. : 

Earlier the evidence was reviewed as to the variety of institutions 


-preparing teachers, as to the marked increase in ratio of prospective — 


teachers to teachers in service, and as to the implied competition of 
various institutions in the preparation of teachers for all types of 
teaching positions. . 

It is not the province of this report to make proposals as to how 
institutions shall prepare teachers: Rather the purpose is to point 
out the implications of oversupply in terms of quantitative and 
qualitative standards. As Brammell has admijtted in hia conclusions, 
a “sense of confusion’ prevails.” Yet it is the responsibility of the 
profession to decide first of all who shall be permitted to become teach- 
ers. Certification to teach is not a right; it is a privilege to be granted 
only in terms of proved capacity—capacity in scholarship, knowledge, 
abilities, interests, health, personal and social qualities, character, and 
ideals deemed essential to education in'a democracy. 

It may be conceded that at presepit \scientific evidence does not 
exist to substantiate the criteria of selection implied in the foregoing 
items. Yet the fact that many institutions now report their increasing 
satisfaction with the qualitative criteria used in various combinations 
is one sign of the possibility of better selection of prospective teache 


Effect of small high schools—The preponderance of Small high » 
“schools in the United States is in part the reason why many beginning 


teachers are required to give instruction in 2, 3, or more fields. That 
situation supplies some basis for the contention that future teackers 
in secondary schools should be limited. to those who have achieved 
‘on a higher level than that required for. general cultural purposes 
not only4an 9 major but in all their teaching subjects. This argument 


doés not have quite the same force when applied fo the elementary ote 


school teacher of prim or even, of intermediate ‘grades, whos 





& 


professional working tools are in the main the fundamental common | 


branches: For such teachers the college scholarship required of the 
general student may be ample, if he qualifies otherwise. But he, 
too, must give evidence on his mastery of common branches, which 
are his professional ls. < 


_ Lhe junior college gnd selection—At least one advantage of the * 
_Junior-senior college ‘organization and of the practice of postponing 
the technical education to the third and fourth or fifth year in colleges - 
«W and universities is that the selection of prospective teachers can be 


more easily made on the basis of dentonstra # an in insti- 
tutions where the 4-year plan admits stud t once cule 


{ 
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for teachers. One institution using a 5-year plan selectssonly A and 
B students on the basis of matks for'the fifth year whicl) is devoted 
largely to professional work, after sonze general introductory work 
in education has been provided during the fourth and fifth years. 
This institution eliminates, after try-out in a second practice teaching 
situation subsequent to partial failure in a first, all those who do not 
in the judgment of a committee, the personnel of which changes for 
the second situation, demonstrate or develop a satisfactory teaching 
personajity. The superintendent of the city which .draws heavily 
upon this institution stated that highly superior teachers, the best on 
his staff, were obtained from this mstitution which attempted a 
program of sélection and elimination. He believed the group system 
of passing on teaching personality on the basis of observed elementary 
room performance in the- absence of more objective criteria was , 
effective for all practical purposes. ee. alt 
_ Another institution requires all students who wish to do practice 
_ teaching to pass a general comprehensive teat called the qualifying 
ee eee on subject matter of the sedondary level to be 
taught in t teaching major and, second, on related advanced; 
subject matter of the collegé level at the close of the junior year. 
Students found deficient are advised to use thé summer to remedy 
deficiencies and are given a second opportunity to make good on av 
qualifying examination in’ the fall preceding the practice teaching, 
observation, and special method coursés,!" | 
Whether a given criterion of selection correlates with another 
principle such as teaching efficiency,is.in part irrelevant due to 
crudeness of definitions of teaching efficiency.’ Further, whether 
sone can provide guidance devices is at present of less importance 
than conducting careful research and experiments, eventuating in 
» tested innovations. For example, two teachers colleges report (on 
a judgment basis) that: a limitation at entrance to upper levels of 
ability- as shown by objective examinations resufts seemingly in 
increased success of prospective teachers in college, ‘Another teachers 
college reports more reliable predictions from a battery of classifica. 
tion tests.given during freshman week than from high-school grades: 
A further example of qualitative selection is found in the teachers 
colleges in one State committed to an organization of liberal arts’. 
_work-on the. junior college level. In these institutions, as in most 
hiberal arts colleges, professional work in education and psychology 








is postponed until the: senior college. Administrators in these 

Bina papi read the Americsh Educatfonal Research Association at Minneapolis, February 

1938, Dean M. E erty of the University of Minnesota suggested the need for applying techniques 
» Other than those of 


individual psychology to determine teaching effectiveness, on the hypothesis that 
measures of ceees should be based on gocial relationships. * : 2 

* Gtinnotte, R.L. \Qp. cit. and also Hagie, 0, B, Selocti¥e Admission to Teacher Preparation. Wash: " , 
ington, U.8«Government Printing Office, 1933, (0.8. Offline of Education, Leaflet no. 3.) (Abstract of 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York University.) ~* — ; 
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institutions claim that the 2 years o straight hberal arts work enables 


them to make careful appraisal o£- tudents permitted to become 


candidates for teaching. 


Several principles of selection are employed. 


Over and beyond achievement on junior college courses, all students  . 
are rated independently for poten tial’teaching abilities and personality 
by several officers of the admitistration. Sétudenis are also required to 


Deficiencies in the latter 


Soxhibit proficiency in the subject matter which they intend to teach..<- 


must be made up without college credit. __ 


In certain institutions - stigdied by Hagie™ the quota concep 
appears.- It is noteworthy that the institutions which he studied 
are either city training schools or teacher-prgparing institutions in 


small and densly popul 


ated States where oversupply of teachers 


_+has particularly compelled selection. - By implication of the criteria 


which. he found and which-he-has listed, selection is -being made on 
a combination of principles which includg: Evidence of achievement; 
uTterviews; personality traits, particularly health, dependablepss, 


copperativeness, leadership, personal appearance, and voice, 


S 


SUMMARY _ “, ' ‘1 
' . ‘ ' - ¢ t 


It is suggested that the teacher-preparing institutions agree on 


‘certain principles of sele 


ction. It is of no momef for the present 


that there are variations in the innovations. For example, let on 
- Institution experiment with a group of its students composed of the 


- upper 50 percent in intelligence, and anather with, the middle 50 per- 


cent of its students on the intelligence distribution, Let another try ' 


the upper third in a co 


' still another, experiment; 
. fined, such as those which are apparently being increasingly used—°,  « 


personal interviews, cha 
objective ‘evidence. In 


mbined intelligence-achievement test. Let” 
with othef criteria now undefined and unre- 


racter ratings, etc., but do so in terms of 
this matter, many Tatings from many per- 






sons seem to be of considerable sects glone’to predict which 


students appear to be th 


© best prospective persons to be encouraged 





to teach, but also for the wealth of guidance data which will come 


out of such a program. 


A progressive program of selection, admission, eli ination, and 
final recommendation for téaching sheuld begin with matriculation 
and carry through to certification. The functioning of. selective 


agencies may actually o 
college or precollege pro 
such as: 


ccur at any one of a number of stages of 
gress and with the use of sevetal agencies. 


1. A guidance program at the secondary level. .- ° 
2. Admission standards using a single criterion or a battery of selective features. 
3. Elimination of the scholastically weak during the first year or two. 
4. Selective senior college admission to a school or college of education. 

? . oa 


a 
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5. Qualifying examinatjen in the teaching’ fields. colle * 

6. Requirement of a heslth certificate. : 

7. Withholding of recommendation because of negatite character traita; 
strong backing of the best prospects. " 

8. Committee or group judgment of teaching personality and group or com- 
mittee eyaluation of teacher success. _ ‘ | 








10. Special ability tes glish, ete. ~ 

11. Final selection f ommendation by faculty. 

Ez. Comprehensive Xamination on general education in all -fields, 

13. Restricted State selection of most fit to meet actual needs from all appli- 
cants from, all institutions. PBS } 7 


While no evidence exists for the recommendation of any single 
outstanding basis or. combination: of bases, there ‘is evidence of the 
positive value of many of these in & large number of studies."* What, 
is neaded now is expérimental try-out and careful follow-up with the 
development of more accurate measuring instruments of teaching 
suceess, personal traits, ‘and scholastic attainment. Until research ' 
supplies a better program, best current knowledge aiid common sense 
would support programs that select. oak ee on the basis of 
scholastic attainment, personality, characte® and health, with the 
purpose of elevating the teaching profession above a level’ of mere 
mediocrity and of preventing an oversupply of teachers. . rf. 

There is curriculum content as definitely in the field of selecting 
and guiding students in growth o personality and character as in 
selecting and teaching items (facts) -of subject matter in English, 
histary, science, and the like. The, main weakriess” revealed is in 
guidance, but the remedy is not mere devices—¢rientation, interviews, | 
freshman week, and tests. The remedy; lies in, what is done in the 
curriculum or the experiences which emerge from such evidergte. 

This task does not begin at the college level. 1¢ begins in the early 
formative years; it continues throughoit high school and college, . 
and even into inservice activity. It is a task of progressively | 
developing students to the point where tly ,aré self-directive. 2. This 
is the red] problem of edugatiopand for teachers it has a‘du 
a self-direction so that the teacher may fot orily teac! } 
guide themselves but may guide himself as 4 citizen ar 
_ A real responsibility rests upon each teacheréares 

' not alone to’ ddmit sble students but to guid gphyts, 
constantly their ‘growth as potential teachers’ whe tyy6, demanded, 
for the public.schools. -. 7 < oe. i 
{The téaching profession stands in need of able . recruits. High». 


. 


‘school teachers and administrators in the fibld can render service by 
-entodraging talented students who appear, to. possess ‘teaching apti- 
¥ See references under topio on “ Edusation in retstion to related! ability in the flald.” Selected bibkog: ,* 
raphy on the education of'teachers. National Survey of the E Gf Teachers, vol. 1. Washington{ 
+ U.8..Governliipt Printing Ofios, 1983. (Office of Zdnostion’ Bylletin, 1983, no..10), p.wom.: > * 
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tude and personality to prepare themselves as teachers by seeking 
Admission to some teacher-education ins¢itution - Teachers colleges 
now havé the advantage of receiving as. prospective teachers, students 
who have completed at least 12 years of formal education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. They also haye the facts of supply and 
demand which point to the need for more selective standards. , 


¢ 


PROPOSALS 


en; Administrative leaders and teachers should furnish teacher- 
preparing agencies with the names of talented high-school seniors who 
appear to have aptitudes and personality commonly regefted as 
desirable in teachers. 5 a mi 
oy Evidence of proficiency or mastery of socially valuable elémen- 
tary and secondary studies should be insisted upon as a condition of 
admission. i 
3. Teacher-preparing institutions should experiment with the quote 
concept. ‘They should base the number to be admitted: on data of 
“ possible placement needs and should select the ablest and best qualified 
students on the basis of a combination of criterja. ies 
, 4 Colleges for prospective teachers might well restrict admission 
~ to the upper two-thirds or half of those taking classification examing-‘ 
tions. 5 | : 
_. 5. It appears that a combination of criteria including such evidence 


* 


of generat ‘intelligenoe, health, and personal and social traits should 
‘be used in addition to data as to previous, secondary accomplishment. 

6. Constant appraisal of each student should be made, not alone - 
. Of his scholastic ability but’ of his teaching aptitude and teaching “ 
personality. as well. : . . 

7. Selection and its corollary, elimination of the mediocre, are thus 

‘factors throughout the piepiesiues period—during freshman week, > 
_ and the junior-college work, prior to candidacy for student-teaching ¢ 
' »privileges, anid even prior’to final certification by the institution in 


the form, of a diploma or degree. - . eae * 
~ Crs roe ; 
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"PART II: CURRICULA OF NORMAL SCHOOLS AND ~ 
TEACHERS COLLEGES } 
CHAPTER I 


* OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS’ OF TEACHER 
| EDUCATION 


Teaching has‘long suffered in jts efforts to attain the prolonged 


. preparation considered essential to a profession. The normal school 


was originally noncollegiate ia rank. Thus through most of its history 
.this ‘type of institutiog has hadto assume that the student’s previous 
study on the elementary and secondary level has resulted in the 
attainment of certain objeotives rather generally sought in‘other-types 
of institutions. The traditional normai school was in reality largely 
restricted to the so-called, professional or vocational objectives. * Ag 
noted eartier, the transformation of the normal school into the teach-: 
ers college in recent years with completion of hi&h school as a standard 
of admission and with a consequent lengthening of curricula from |] 


and 2‘years to 4 yeprs, has brought recognition of broader objéctives. | 


Colleges originally emphasized the values implied in such phrases 
as mental discipline, liberal education; morality and tharacter, and 
religion. Within recent years, professional and vocational aims have 
obtained greater recognition, and relatively less emphasis has been 
placed on general liberal éduedtion, mental discipline, and moral and 
religious phrposes. Higher standards, m’ certain professions, such ‘as 
medicine and law, virtually compelled the liberal-arts colleges to 
agsume preprofessional preparation. Further, the fact that graduates 
of general curricule entered teaching in increasing numbers brought 
‘about the problem of introducing some technical training for teaching. 


1. COMPARISON OF COLLEGE AIMS, PAST AND PRESENT 


Before turning to-data of this Survey dealing with the aims of 
teacher-preparing institutions,’a brief sumniaty of a study by Koos . 

d Crawford? on collefe aims, past and present, should be given 
because the check-list of this Survey was adépted from titeir state- 
ment of aims. ‘Their classification was based upon comparative study 
of stated purposes of ‘colleges in a period centering on an average in , 
1867 and more recently in a period centering in 1918. The greatest 


' This part was prepared by Dr. Earlé-U. Rugg, head of Department of Ed Colfradd State 


y, 14: é00-509, 






* Koos, L. Y.. and Crawiord, ©. 0, College Aims, Past and Present. ofl 
921 ee gs ww Ge fare: 


* 
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shift in emphasis, which their comparison of.the aims in Y@67 and in 


& 1918 revealed was the very sharp decline in the claims for g@®ntal 


Fad 


* 


discipline; more than three-fourths of the writers of the first period 
recognized it, 48 compared to about one-third in the latter period. 


‘The dominance of the liberal function throughout was evident) though 


this purpose declined in*recent years, from about 95 pe cent recogni- 
tion in: 1867 to 75 percent recognition in 1919, Almost‘ay even balance: 
was preserved in the claims for morality and charac r, about 55 per 
cent in 1867 and about 60 percent in 1918. Thé narrower related 
igezl of religious preparation declined from slightly over 50 percent 
emphasis in 1867 to about 33 percent in 1918 The authors of that 
study found evidence of increasing attention in the more recent 
period to.what might. be termed functional ob jectives such a& provision 





, for experiences related to health, home and p#@ental responsibilities, 


recreation, and the general phrase ‘training for life needs.” The 
great’shift of. such functional goals was found in civic-social responsi- 
bility, from slightly over 25 percent recognition in 1867 to 75 percent 
in 1918. Their study found that certain concepts not recognized: in 
the earlier era were considered in the latter pened, such as: Selection, 
guidance, coordination, or synthesis of the student's work, attention 


to student needs, and democratizing college education. \ 
2, AIMS IN TEACHERS COLLEGES -AND NORMAL. SCHOOLS 


The study made*by Koos‘and Crawford suggested a check-list in 
inquiry-12 on general curriculum policies by means of which further 
developmeng of these purposes could be noted.‘s In the modified 
check-list of inquiry 12, each institution was asked to indicate for each 
aim whether it was (1g directly and specifically provided for through- 
out the institution; (2) directly and specifically provided for ir some 
departments; (3) indirectly or incidentally provided for, and (4) not 


considered. 


Table 1 shows the distribution of emphasis on three different - 


_ methods of provision and also the percentage of institutions ignoring . 


2 


“ 





or not considering each aim. It is obvious that the narrow professional 
goal ys most stressed, as shown in items vy and]. These—the educa 
tion “of teachers and specific technical training—were stressed 

institutional aims by 86 percent and 64 percent, respectively, of the 
administrative leaters, Only two other instititional goals were 
checked by more than half of the respondents. These are knowledge 
of subject matter, particularly ina special field, and command of the 


. fundamental processes. In view of direct consideration of these aims 


in some departments, these two are of even greater significance. The 
first knowledge implies. that even prolonged collegiate -preparation is 
' Bee chart, op. eit., p. 500. Sere . 3 ; 

‘ The pibrassology of the check-list was chaitged aligitly but as much as possible the meaning of esol ol 
oe Aye 6 ' 


ee . 
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‘necessary for mastery. The’ second presenité.-a peculiar situation, | 
Command of the fundamental processes has been the preeminent 
objective of elementary-educstion. At ntion to it on,the college level 
may be due to one of two reasons to both—dack of command 
exhibited by college students in the past, and the conviction of its 
crucial significance to the equipment of all prospective teachers. The 
phiase ‘culture’? was checked by nearly half (43.6 percent) of the 
"respondents as an Sastitstional eietand by an additional 37 percent as 
ectly stressed in some departments. 


% 


TABLE 1.— Arma of 145 teachers colleges, normal achoola. afy training schools, and 
“private training schools 

















, ‘ ‘ Number aod percent of achoots— 
‘ . | . —™ 
Directly 
aM and specif trated P , direct! 
" Num: | cally G specif-| Indirectly = 
ber of viding for | MMUY pio | Of incidea- | Not oon- 
Aim schools {Lam Viding for | tally sidering - 
; answer- throughout | aa 
ing the insti- | the de- ~ 
item tution. | >! meats 
i _—_—_—_— — ee 




















| | | 
Education of teachers (knowledge, still, ete).| 143! 123 880/ 18)126/ 2] ral... Ly ds 
Know of subject matter (particularly in ee | oy | 
a OGY ie sie eg, BO dane ke 13 08 | 7.7 3: 2) Bae esata. 
8 t or professional and technical ¢rain- | | | 
ing (occupationa))......................... . 130) algo] wimol of as, 12 | & 6 
Command of fundamental! process. 140 78/887) &2| 37.1 6/43 4}; 29 
Cultural developments of prospective tearb- o < | 
O35 Ios tna aciiclec on cnubeaccesict watt) Se: 140 Gl | 43.6 52 | 37.1 2% 186 l 7 
Training for physical efficiency and health | | | 
MOE tf ee ccs ESS LAG eS. M1 56,307) 77 | M6 7; 4&0 1 at 
y and scientific attitudes............| 14.| 53 | 37.6 {320} a'mo; 2! 44 
Liberal mdnobtion. § 2113031. tte 83k. 1366; «648 | BSS 8 5 1] 12 4.8 
Attention to individual differences... 143; 48 | S66) 85 385) 87 Bo] Bi 2) 
Morality and character training.............| 142] 47|3831/ 33/232] 8 | 408 4/ 28 
draining for lifé needs (more practical sub- | | 
POE) 2. So anscue tle mole eveteumpnegee teu be 140 45 | 32.1 64 4457 233! 164 8 4.7 
Civic-social responsibility.............27...... 14] By | 27.7 76 | 63.9 28 | 17.7 1 7 
Training for leadership (social)............_. 143 36h 266 45 | 31.5 57 | @.9 3 2) 
Coordination and syntheats of major fiblds of | | . 
knowledge and ex ny dca tT ee ~ 139 35 | 252 5 40.3 45 ' 324 3 22 
° Pre onal apd pretechnical training | 
earning es SSeosh Literati lasaee. SSO, 135 32} 27) -36/| 7 23 17.0 “4/ 6 
accomplishments af mankind | 
‘(race ex BOO) Se hise ene Towne sett powasathe 138 3) | .225 48 | 3418 42, 304 17 | 123 
sy. Training for wise use of leisure............. 40). 30/74] 8/33] | gae] 8] 87 
- ‘Training of students in acientific techniques. 137) 22; 161 7, 662) MM) 17.5 14 | 10.2 
Manners (acquaintence with estab 2 | 
forms of etiquette) ............--..2.--. M2} a2fuas} so}aaz] nismo} so} 70 
Training for worthy home membership... __. 142 16 113) -61 | 420 57 | M1] - 8 £6 
Education of graduate students to master’s ; 
POGOe scddeatas bad iets sgt 117 10; 8&5 0] 7.7 1 -@ 97 | 829 
Mental discipline........_........ Beeman emma 134 10; 7.5 22 | 16H 60 | 44.8 42} 318 
rie te ere aT faculty) #. . 130); 9) 65), | m9 w@' 424 42} 302 
Re th ORR po aN i ees haw ats 138 09; 665 13 | 04 62 | 490 54 | 30.1 
Education of graduate students to doctor's, ale » 
degree level, S ett#aancncahtl. nyedica app ties i 118 A ha oy SPRL SE Ls: *1l4 | 6 





only in some departments) indicate 


health, civic-social responsibility, and w 
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ims provided for indirectly or nut consider ed.— Another'significant 
set Of interpretations is found in those purposes noted cither as 
indirectly provided or not considered or in a combination of these 
two categories. It is worthy of attentron that such goals as mental 
discipline,’ research, and religious training gre incidentally considered . 
or ignored. Morality, character, /manners, leisure, worthy home 
membership are purposey for which the respondents claim more 
incidental attention than direct provision if some departinents. 

For such objectives as liberal education, attention to individual 
differences, morality, leadership, synthesis, preprofessional technical 
(raining, race experience and leisure, there is approximately equal 
emphasis on ‘‘directly sought’”’ in the entire Institution, -y some 
departments, and on “indirectly sought.” | 

Comparizon between teachers colleges and normal schools.—A yeparate 
tabulation of degree-granting teachers colleges and of norm& schools 
(table 2) reveals'for the ranking aims but slight variation from the 
data presented in table 1, wherein the institutional aims represent a 
composite picture of objectives in teachers colleges, normal schools, - 
city training schools, and private technical-training schools. Com- 
parison of the rank order of these first. 10 aims is shown in table 2 
for all types of teachers colleges and normal schools, and for teachers 
colleges and nomnal schools as separate types of teacher-preparing 
institutions.$ ‘ fp y : | 
TABLF 2.— Frequency rank of the firs€ 10 aims of .all leachers colleges and normal 


schools and of teachers colleges and normal schools as separate types of teacher- 
preparing inelifufions 




















Composite” | 
| of all teach | 
' ars oo ; 
Benders | 
Atm ty train. eshee coo 
g sch 
and priv colleges | 
nical] 
training | 
gchools 
> 1 2 3 d 
I 
e eepeation OF eS owes wane nen e nee wot reattens eee, a ; i 
now su +a hers Uys. sate pevag ilies RECR F 
3. Oomitaasin ot tt undamenta! fk pier ey tinephiouherscah pe Pateoy.. | 3 3 3 
4.8 and technical IE os ss han, Beate Hie ae ae 5 4 
&. in physical efficiency...... SWE 2 oS eae Lldeenss a‘ a* § 4 6 
6. Providing for cultural developinent, guiding latent talents... re 6 5 
7. Beholarly and scientific attitudes..*....... wks bee b yt 7 jy ASE 
8. Civio-social res hide e pain tn at eek aoe bete Sida ch cet pbeeds & 9 
9. Attention to individual MPUOGE. . cc asacmaridddienc acct teat O foseceseccal: 
10. Coordination and synthtsis of knowledge................ 0 10 ednaeenace 
Hy ee aaeetion. Seda iidecteemen cs Meee Cee cEe sy kp iat ak et 10 Le he 
13. Morality and tharscter oP Usssssieta dt 0) ea 9 
lt Training for wise use of leisure......_...._.. Qo coronene eee ee ee | Sousa Stoatescdad tht. 7 10 








* Koos and Crawford found discipline to be preeminent tn theiretudy in the early period and somewhat 
recognized (25 percent) even in 1918. Mental discipline as an insti nal aim drops to 6.5 percent in the 
Present findings. 


* When these institutions were segregated, returns from alty training schools and private technical schools 
were 00 few that seperate tabulations of these 2 types of institutions were not attempted. 
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Figure 1 (see sppendie A) shows the relative emphasis given to those 
aims ip teachers colleges and normal schools (on an index)’ compared 
to the emphasis found in analysis of retuyns from universities, collages, 
and junior colleges. 

General interpretations —Finst, it is evident that the indexes for , 

, Various types of institutions tend, with few exceptions, LC CRS UAEIROSCES 
together. In other words, egreement bet. 
anstitutions was close for most of the 25 aims. 
exceptions are apparent. Second, again with few exceptions, the index 
reveals that these aims are direct institutional or departmental mat-‘ 
ters; there is much less evidence of :ncidental seeking of objectives. 
Third, the greatest agreement between institutions 1s found in such 
aims as: (1) Knowledge mmplying specialization; {2);command of the 
fundamentfal processes; and (3) attention to individual differences. 

Specific comparisons.—In the first place, the teachers colleges and 
normal schools as a composite group were concerned as institutions 
with knowledge implying specialized mastery of a major and yet 
they considered liberal education as a purpose more langely sought 
in some departments. Inthe second place, it is evident the teachers 
colleges were not concerned with graduate work as a gohl. In the 

. third place, while the Vanations were slight, in 10 of the 25 aims the 
teaclfers colleges led in the index of emphasis. The enumeration of 
these may reflect in part: possible tendencies in the teachers colleges. 
As implied earlier they would be expected yp lead in attention to 
the knowledge, skills, and traits involved in differentiated curnculs 
for the education ‘of teachers and in specific professional] and technical 
trainmg.* In addition the teachers colleges shghtly surpassed the ~ 
other types of preparatory agencies in attention to commend of funda- 
mental processes." Teachers colleges also led slightly in claiming 
attention to physical efficiency, cultura] development of prospective 
teachers, attention to dndividual differences, training for life needs, 
and synthesis. They lagged behind dther. types of institutions only 
in attention to liberal ' education, _préprofessional training, and 
religious training.’® 






























’ This index was corguted as follows fret table}: Fach peronntage in column 4, direct provision ip al! 
departments, wes arbilarhy multiplied by 3; in oolumn 4, direct provision in some departments, by 2; and 
in column &, indirect provisict’by 1. The peroehtages in column 10 were ignored. Thus the points on the 
scale, 300-200, indirate consideration throughout institutions, the points 200-100, consideration in some 
Gepartmenta, and 100-0, incidtnts) consideration - 

* On this item, though, the gnivarsity by virtue of its organization more closely approximated the index 
of the teachers colleges than did the colleges and junior colleges: in fact for Lbé latter two the indet indicates 
only direct provision in some departments. 

' This statement does not imply proficiency; rather it may refiett a ¥ greater recognition of tbe , 
need for command of (he fundamental processes due to the fact that T sbi wsdl wok atin as . 
preparatory agency for tagelementary schools. 

“” But this qualification in interpretation should be noted for the first 2 phrases. Wroix verious ty pas of 
other. data there is some basis for believing that the teachers colleges are tendiug more and more lo agrees 

_ With such objectives. In other words, it may be that If one had collected this evidence 20 years ago, wider 
discrepancies would have been evident on tbese paints and that in the future even the variations pointed 
out (fig. 1) will have disappeared. The reader  cautionsd that taterpretetions are besed es"responses 
ot a given time (in this case, fall, 1931). 


* 
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A further comparison on this index is given from a sampling of 67 | 
degree-granting teachers: colleges and of 26 normal schools. In 
general there is slight variation when the two groups are isolated from 
the composite of all types of teachers colleges, normal schools,’ city 
training schools, and private technical schools In 15 of the 25 aims, 
teacl colleges appeared to exceed in emphasis the normal schools, 
particularly in emphasis on libera! education. Jn the other 10 aims 
the normal schools appeared to give greatest stress to individual differ- 
ences, to morality and character (raining, te training for the wise use — 
of Jeisure, andeto coordination and synthesis of the major helds of 
evpeneyices. ¢. 

Comparisons within groups of aims.—A final vanation in present- 
ing the picture of objectives is given in table 3. In this table the 25 
suns have been Leantied as closely as possible under six groups and 
the ranks for vanous types gf Anstilutions given" Several points 
‘in table 3 are worthy of compent. First, when the Purposes are 
grouped, related:items reveal Fide varjations in rank. For example, 
all types of preparatory agenties were most conterned with such out- 
comes a8 knowledge and command of the fundamental! processes. 
yet they were much less concerned with such outcomes as charac er, 
(raining in scientific techniques, and manners. Second, fundamental 
sims implied m training for general life needs fanked relatively low 
except for physical efficiency and civic-social responsibility. Sinmu- 
larly, aside from technical training, professional objectives were at 
the“bottom of the list. Third, the rank-order technique revealed 
variations between types of preparatory agencies; Three in particu- . 
lar should be mentioned. The greatest vanation pertained to liberal 
education; it ranked first or second in the university, college, junior 
college group of institutions and thirteenth in the teachers college 
group.’ if | 

In summary, it may be concluded that: (1) there wads great spread 
or vanety in aims sought; almost all aims were considered directly or 
indirectly; (2) on each specific aim the variots types of preparatory 

_-agencies tended to agree, with but few excéptions; (3) there were dis- 
parities between related groups of aims both within one type of insti- 
tution and among the four types of teacher-preparing institutions: 
(4) trends or shifts in emphasis were evident as follows: Continuous 
diminution of interest in mental discipline as a valde, a slight decline 
in the liberalizing goal from 1867 to 1918 but a continuous.em phasis on 

‘it since 1918; the increased attention to functional aims, particularly , 

“civic-social responsibility; a recognition of a greater variety of abjec- 
tives of higher education; and the increased attention to technical and 
professional preparation. 

: Wt Gu inet eae in cntnd that chk done nit txiply grest dlopaitiy 6& the tudes of emsphenla However, 

“M dom reveal, even though the indases for various types of institutions do cluster, the relative plaoement of 
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Taste 3. = Sanmipry__ Rank of aims gf evcement of higher education by related 





Aims 








1 
I. Venere education: ‘ . 
Coordination and synthesis............--..--- 23 18 16.5 18 iH 
5 Liberal education..........._,.--.....--....-- 2 2 ] 1 "3 13 
II. Direct oct proveespe for epee! aims: 4 
mattilty.:$2..280 4-1. cacdu~<t 15 13 5 11 8 
or BRalisloue training soc cts.) ce. 6 <2 Soe cues 20. 5 6.5 12 9 B 
q. Training for nateeatth RAT ee ek i I 18. 5 12 1] 13 14 
r. erating for tits needs. cei ssn 14 16 13 15 0.5 
a. Physical efficiency... -..........-...-.-......-- 2 7.5 10 % § 
& Wee tne of ielpnre.. > 8 occreetosakled.. 20. 5 20 16.5 20 16 
Worthy home Risse char ceete. i hs-tis ' 185) ~—-40 18 1D 18 
, OI. ‘Indirect provision for functional ai 
. Conserving the accomplishment ) mankind 
A the rece experiensce............-.....-*-.-,-- 16 15 21 17 17 
{. Mental discipline.............-.-..---------.- 25 2] 22 22. § 2 


pline 
IV. Outcomes expected (provision for essential social 
0 ): - 


- Morality and character training ...--.---...-- 


3 4 
1: ] 
KS *Ranneta nec eeeth ce end ddeda nada tse a - oe 15 ot, 19 
in schantific techniques............-- 7. 
4 


en 
— 
om 


Scholarly sod sien tific attitudes -- 
vB vidual 


vision for indi vee: ‘ 
a. Kitten lion th tadividoa) terest anda titudes. 12 10 8 10 0.5 
Ww. oes for culture or latent talent of stu 
Ad we ne wa hen dat dicate asebbhiabasamenwor 13 11 14 12 6 
VI. Professional objecti 
' x Preprofeasional Satie SD adiccsatannsthasndt 6. 0 7 ™ i 2» 
1. Specific professional training-...-...--.------- 7.5 17 20 16 a 
hitd miei Doakend take stile ntees eon 1] B . RR 72.5 21 
*. Education of teachers......-......------.---.- 10 7.5 6 6 








3. FUNCTIONS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


The preceding section has attempted to show what higher institu- 
tions of learning hold as goals. Perhaps the presentation should have 
been reversed and consideration giver to what kind of prolonged 
preparation ” is necessary in the educatior of a teacher-rather than 
what kind of college edutatiom can be adapted ‘to teachers. 

. There is rather general agreement in the discussioys.and publica- 
tions dealing ‘with the edycatien of teacliers 3 that several types of 
preparation aré needed. In the first place the essential technical 
knowledge and skills of teaching are necessary. ‘In the second place, 
a background of subject matter and its rélated application is required. 
. This obviously . deniands mastery and greater depth than mere 
analysis of the exact‘material that the teacher will be expected to 
teach on the elementary or secondary level. In the third place, the 
_broad preparation which will enable the teacher to assume leadership 


! This term is used to connote the desire to dignity teeching.ss a profession. 
os Gepythe, Sk 6 Rienenel Sheealaee ee Oe a Ga to teacher 


1 edneation, and the yearbooks of the American Association of Teschery Colleges. 
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and fo make education a constructive tool-for the betterment of indi- | 
vidval and social living is assumed. | 
istinction should be made in the following! (1) that background of 
culture which teacher-preparing agencigs can build upon by virtue of | 
present admission standards requiring the cqmpletion of at least 12 | 
. years of elementary and secondary work; (2) the teacher-education 
activities (both professional and cultural) in a preservice period of 
* formal preparation in a teachers college; and (3) the teacher-education 
activities on inservice levels, after the teacher obtains a teaching posi- 
‘tion. In other words teacher education should recognize the principle 
Ghat a prolonged period of education is necessary in order to prepare 
teachers properly. It should, therefore, articulate its essential pre- 
service activities with previous elementary and secondary study and 
with subsequent needs for growth in the field. ¥ 
Appraisal of functions.—Another appraisal of furictions is revealed 
in certain proposals made to representative administrators’ and to 
instructors of education and of the academic and special subjects. 
Altogether, there were 63 proposals in the inquiry to the instructors 
and 50 in the inquiry wash administrators.“ Each respondent 
(nearly 1,000 in all) was asked to indicate his judgment on each pro- 
posal * by voting in one of four ways—complete agreement, agree- 
meht, with reservation,'disagreement with reservation, and complete | 
disagrésment."* Since certain of theae proposals express functions of 
a teacher-education program they are summarized in table 4. 


TABLE 4.— Reaction to certain proposals, of about 1,000 respondents (presidents 
of normal schools and teachera colleges and instructors af academic and special 
eubjects and of education)! — | “ y 


a 


» Implied fanetion - ©  Pyploal reaction 
1. Criteria: - 
(a) Better school practices Vat ew eas Agreement of all groups with reser 
' vation. | 
‘+ (b) Both technical training and Complete agreement of all grgupe. 
rg general culture. | ‘ 
(c) Provision for direction of latent Do. 
abilitigs of each student. ‘ 
(d) Preparation to teach several bo. 
. secondary subjects. 
(e) Leadership rather than follower- Do . 


ship in development of pro- 
grafns of public education on 
_ all levels. 


' Bee fig. 2, appendix A. .* , 
* Hence there were 13 in the former list which w bot gubmitted to the presidents. 
" This technique wee suggested by other stu of Dr. M. H.*Herper and Dr. R. B. Reup. For the - 
use of these techniques see also part VII. , 
» For suinmary on the complete inquiry, in index has been used (see fig. 2, appendix). This Index was 
Clonreenieny ew aPlying arbitrarily complete agreement by' +2, agreement with reservation by +1 
| iden. 7 St dimereement with reservation by ~1;"the diflerence of the sume yielded the 
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Taste 4.—Reaction to certain pro 
of normal schools and teachers c 
subjects and of education)—Continued. 


Implied function 
2.- Differentiations: 


, 


(a) Urban and rural qurricula__..__ 


(6) Coordination of various teacher- 
preparing agencies, differenti- 


ation in terms of curricula most 


favorable to each institution. 
8. (a) Provision for general education— 


a considerable number of sur- — 


vey courses, less specializa- 
tion, less differentiation. 

rN 

(b) Provision for electives for varied 
interests and aptitudes. 


4. Provision for prescription._.-..______ 


6. Professional implications: 


(a) Emphasis on accepted practices 
in comprehensive courses with- 


out much emphasis on scien- 
tific research. 

(b)*Need for teachers to be made 
critica] of various changes. 

(c) Practice teathing in situationa 
typical of placement. _ 

(d) Professionalization of most 
courses. 

(e) Need for much demonstration 
and observation. 


(f) Need for special method courses 


6. Standards: 


(a) Promote increasing capacity for 
self-direction on the part of 


the students. 


(b) Recognition of growth on ip- 


service levels. 


‘ 


(c) Mastery or proficiency, in one’s 
field or fields of specialization 


as first easential. 





(d) By implication most ipate- 
x tion now in residence. 


sals, of about 1,000 responderlis (presidents 
eges and instrucfors of academic and special 


° 


Typioa) reaction 


Compkte agreement by teachers, 
agreement with reservation by 
presidents. . 

Agreement on the index at a point 
between complete agreement and 
agreement with reservations. 

Complete approval of a considerable 
number of general survey or orien- 
tation courses,~ agreement with 


. Yeservation to more integration 


and less specialized course work, 

disagreement with reservations to 

less differentiation in curricula. 
Complete agreement. 


Agreement on 2-year curricula, agree- 
ment, with reservatiqns on 4-year 
curricula. 


Academic and special subject teachers 
agree with reservations, education 
instructors disagree with reserva- 
tions. 

Complete agreement of all groups. 


Do. 
Agreement with reservations. 
Complete agreement, on the latter, 


and agreement with reservation on 
the former. 


- Agreement with reservation by all 


groupe. 


Complete agreement. 
< 


Complete agreement with general im- 
plication, reservation on statement, 
that teaching skill develops in the 
job. 

Complete agreement of academic and 
special subject teachers, agreement 
with reservations by education 
teachers. ; . 

Complete agreement of all groups. 
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TABLE 4. — Reaction fo certain proposals, o aboul 1,000 respondents (presidents 
of normal schools and teachers ges ry instructors of accademic cad special 
subjects and of education)—Continued. : 


Implied function Typical reaction ‘ . | 

6. Standards:—Continued. | 

: (e) By implication-just any higher Complete disgpproval of all groups. — 
institutions permitted to pre- | 


pare teachers. | 
() Curricula more than a major Agreement with reservation of all 
field of specialization. groups. 


7. Values: | 
(a) Attitudes, appreciations and Agreement with reservation of alfj 
ideals promoted incidentally. ° groups except education teachers 
‘ who disagree with reservations. 
(®) Insight into both individual and Complete agreement of all groups. 
social behavior. 
(c) Cultivation of physical, social, Complete approval of al] groupe. 
and esthetic experiences as 
well as the intellectual. a 
(dq) Main consideration to prepara- Agreement with teservation of aca- 
tion of minimum essentials. demic group, disapproval with res- 
ervation of other group. 
(e) Provision for development of Complete approval of all groups. 
social and individual traite of 


teachers. - 
() Modification of program in Agreement with reservation by all 
terms of social-economic back- groups. 


‘ground of student personnel. 
(9) Preparations to teach contempo- Complete approval of al] groups, 
: rary life as well as race experi- 

ehces. , 


Summary.—To attain the full realization of these functions certain 
methods may be considered. First, there should be selection of those 
persons who seem to be most fitted for teaching.” Second, definite 
specifications should be drawn up for teaching in terms of research 
into the totality of the in-service teachers, duties, responsibilities, and 
opportunities." The broad outlines of the work of teaching have 
been sufficiently analyzed as revealed in studies of time allotment, 
courses of study, textbooks, and the like, to make this procedure 
possible. Third, there should be a separate educational unit, either 
a teachers college, a school of education, or a department of education 
to make certain that the essential. adaptations be made. Fourth, it 
is important that the faculties of higher institutions who prepare 
prospective teachers should be imbued with a recognition of all the 

1, These statements are purely hypothetical; as yet thera are no reliable data as to selective criteria: 
+ The most elaborate attempt at this phase of functional procedure is the study made by Chartere and 
Waples. The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago, Ll., University of Chicago Press, 1929 
° Spaulding has a pertinent criticism, namely, that preparation for specific activities is impossible and 
unnecessary. It assumes transfer and thereby must necessarily emphasize the establishment of useful and 


usable generalisation. Thus the real crux of the4problem is to discover the student's ability to ganeralise. 


stops F.T. Perpletities in Teacher-training. Elementary School Journal, 30: 270-200, Decam- 
180, 
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implications of teacher education. Fifth, it is necessary that the 


curricula for teachers be organized to insure the outcomes and values 
enumerated in preceding paragraphs. Sixth, and finally ; there should 


_ be facilities for interneship analogous to. hospitals for the medical 
_ profession, model schools and laboratories wherein prospective stydents 


may observe, practice, and see demonstrated in varieties of situations 
teaching activities representative of better practices, 


4. PROPOSALS ,; 

I. Objectifes: . \ 

1. In teachers colleges the specific task of educating teachers should 
not be minimized in order to realize outcomes unrelated to those 
implied in a professional institution. —! | 

2: Where size permits it is desirable that separate staffs be delegated 
to prepare elementary and secondary teachers. 

' 3. Vague, all-inclusive phrases such as “knowledge”’, ‘‘discipline”, 
“culture”, and “liberal ¢ducation” should be abandoned, and 
objectives should be formulated to specify in some detail what_ 
is impli¥d in terms of the outcomes expected on the college level . 
and in terms of subsequent applications as teachers in service 
on secondary and elementary levels. - 2 

4° There should be careful differentiation of aims related to: 
(a) General social education—the survey orientation courses. 
(b) Individual education-—electives. ' 
(c) Fields of specialization, including either special methods or 


rofessional treatment of subject matter or both. r 
eo  (d)\Professional work in education, psychology, observation, 
and teaching. m ta 
iI. Functions: ) ; , 


1. Inasmuch as teachers colleges and normal schools have been 
provided to preparé teachers for the schools of their respective 
States, they should be concérned with evidences of*better school 
_practices and with possible trends in revision of school curricula 
and with the various levels and fidlds of specialization for which 
they prepare teachers. | } 

2. There is a dual.task’in teacher education—to provide for the - 
professional education and ‘to continue the individul culture of 
the prospective teacher. — aes : 

_8. The program of teacher preparation should aim to aid prospective — 
teachers: at eR, | f 
(a) Not only to interpret the social heri in the form of the . 
school: subjecta but also .to make students crifical of con- 
temporary modes of living and their implied problems. 
' (b) To emphasize the life implications of the race experience. 


a 
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(c) To attempt to promote more effective Participation in the 
major fields of activities such as health, home and family 
relationships, citizenship, and leisure. 

- 4. Teacher education should be concerned with methods by which 
students on all levels can be led to become increasingly self- 
directive. | 

6. It is the task of. teachers colleges to give students insight into 
relative values so that. proportionate attention both in content 
and method can be given to: ° s° * 

(a) The values of living-attitudes, appreciations, and ideals as 
well as knowledge and skill. 

(b) Physical, social, and esthetic, as well as intellectual | 
experience. | 

(c) Varying schools of opinion of the psychology df individual 
and social living. 7 

(d) Principles of selection of what should be taught in terms of 
its frequency, extent, importance, and difficulty. 

(6) Such concepts as growth, mastery, proficiency, behavior, 
how and where education takes place, and adaptations to 
communities and to individuals. : : 

6. It is the function of the teachars college to provide opportunities 
for continuous education on inservice levels, recognizing the 
long-time principle of the professional preparation. 

. It is the function of the teachers college to provide in additidn 

_ to broad culture, sécial and individual, and to professional equip- 

ment, personality development. This is a neglected field. Every 
agency, formal and informal, which can Promote desirable per- 
sonal and social traits in prospective teachers should be fostered, 
not alone for the sake of the prospective teacher but also for the 
possible subsequent ‘effects on his pupils. There is as truly a 
curriculum problem in personality development as there is in 
provision for a sequence of formal courses in one’s chosen field 


of specialization, = : 


=~] 
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CHAPTER II 


CURRICULUM POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


1, EVOLUTION OF CURRICULUM POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Some of the principles enumerated in the preceding chapters were © 
by no means evident in the earlier educational history of the United 
States. A bnef summary of the evolution of curriculum polities and 
practices related’ to the prog eof educating teachers reveals nu- 
merous attempts to dignify teacher education as a profession.’ 

Normal training first developed in academies and in a few private 
teacher-training institutions.» The program was from 1 to 3 or 4 
years in length but equivalent to secondary work throughout the 
1800’s, both in the academies and in the normal schools when the 
latter Teplabad the former as an agency of teacher education. The 
normal school was a distinct institution created as a result of demand: 
for special preparation of teachers, and was not related to the early’ 
colleges.” The type of preparation needed by elementary teachers 
when elementary curricula were largely ungraded was met by a single 
course of study in-the early normal schools. 

While there is some slight evidence of increasing diversification 
of functions ‘in normal schools in the late 1800’s, the idea of a general 
course for the preparation of elementary teachers still prevailed. The 
work was‘firgely prescribed, though the modern concept of sequence 
was not much in evidence. Academic work was regarded as-of rela- 
tively slight importance. Some of it was of elementary rank and the 
professional work was open to question. The student body was 
transient; individuals attendéd school for a term or two and then - 
at least the more ambitious went Gut to teach in order to earn money 
to continue their formal studies. 

Development of teachers colleges—Thg expansion of all phases at 
life—economic, social, and cultural—after 1890 was reflected in a 

. steady transformation of the norma] school leading to its eventual 
replacement, in most cases, by the cee teachers college. 

' See vol. V, ch. 1 of this survey by Benjamin W. Frasier. ¥ 

o' Napier, T. H. Trends in the Currioyls for Training Teechers. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody 


College for Teachers, 1936. (Contributions to Education, no. 27.) 
+ Judd, C. H. The Evolution of a Democratic School System. Boston, Mass, Houghton Mifflin Oo., 


1918, p. 0. 
* There was, for example, the pressure of communities where were located, usually in small 
towns, to. utilize these institutions as agencies of preparation for stodents. 
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The effects of increfised high-school and college enrollments have been 
referred t9. Naturally the former expansion enabled normal schools 
(o attain collegiate status by insisting on the completion of high-school 
work as a condition of admission to their curricula. | 
Attaining collegiate status, with increased enrdllments the new 


activity in public schools. The better salaries for teachers of such 
activities and the higher éertification standards led to an.enormous 
expansion of curricula and courses in the teachers colleges. Down to. 
1929 there was an apparent undersupply of prepared teachers.’ Hence 
expansion was not only desirable but essential to a true performance 
of the distinct function for which these institutions were created, 
namely, to prepare educated teachers’ 

As a result of this expansion, increased differentiation of curncula 
was the dominant principle of organization between 1895 and 1926.¢ 
‘The Missouri survey of normal schools in 1914 proposed that: 
currfculum should be designed to prepare for a specific t 
position.’’’ Parallel tendencies in the organization of cu 
other professions and fields of occupational activity, such as edicine, 
engineering, and business, also reflect this pnociple of differentiation. 








| enough with how to teach. In recent years both types of institutions 
have made concessions with the result that in both the teachers col- 
leges and the colleges and universities there is provision for basic pro- 
fessional work in education, psychology, special methods, observa- 


' Also in colleges, high schools, and even elementary schools. 
‘ Ruediger, W. OC. Recent Tendencies in Normal Schools. Elementary School Journal, 33: 270, Mareh 


December 1916; and Napier, T. H. Op. cit., p. 122° 
" Learned, W. 8. and Bagley, W. O. Curricula Designed for the Professional Preparation of Teachers 
fer the American Public Schools, 1917, unpaged, secs. 2 and 4 , 

that short-length curricula to prepare elementary teachers still ere the main 
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tion, and teaching.” Comparison of academic\work in five subjects,. _ 
English, foreign language, mathematics, science, and social science 
show that the modern teachers college closely approximates the re-. 
- quirements of the universities ard colleges." Moreover, subcollegiate 
: review work is no longer given coNege credit. _ In both subject matter 
and professional work there havp been enormous extensions in the ° 
areas of knowledge and skill, which make it easential that students 
have prolonged preparation for both the whaf and how of teaching: 
r Professional treatment of subject matter for teachers.—There have 
also emerged at least two distinct points of view for the treatmeht of , 
curncular materials in teacher-preparing institutions. The one calts 
for preservice mastery of subject matter apart from the professiona! 
aspects of the subject; the other holds that constant application of 
professionalizing elements can best be managed in close conjunction 
with many of the needed subject-matter courses in the fields of 
specialization. : “ s 
A decided expansion in facjlities for observation, demonstration, 
and student teaching has been evident. ve 
Over and beyond these tendencies, certain other policies and prac: 
tices relating to and necessary for the understanding of institutional 
organization should be meftioned. The need for articulation and 
coordination in teacher preparation is now clear. The modern 
teacher-prepanng agency should be closely in touch with the types 
of rural, elementary, and secondary schools for which it is prepanng 
teachers. | or | 
Construction of curricula,—Next should be mentioned an emerging 
ecience of curriculum construction, on which teacher-préparing 
units may increasingly rely for unbiased determination of policies and 
practices. On these agencies is clearly imposed the duty to assume 
leadership in the further improvement and refinements of these 
“activities, to .realize as quickly as possible not only all essential 
quantitative but also equally vital qualitative standards of a true 
profession. — bw | ) 
pare. normal-school, ‘teachers-college types of tesgher-preparing 
titution have comé a long way along the path of progress in 
teacher preparation. Yet certain liabilitiea are stilf evident: for 
‘ exampje, the coftinuance of short-lergth curricula and low-certi- 
fication standards. There are, on the other hand, certain assets: 
The spirit which rpsults from a singleness of purpose, increased time - 
* Ln the comparative analysis of eataloga, the total (based on median in 67 institutions) for this professional 
work jp universities and collages war found to be about 18 semester-bours and in teachers odlleges and por- 
mal schools, about 20. On sccount of variations in organization of professional work wherein the former 
group include special methods in education and the latter group in the major, generalizations om this point 
cannot be drawn with exactness. - 
* The teachers colleges were found to require in ¢-yeer curricula about 47 semester-bours in Engtish. 


science, social science, foreign language, god mathematics outside the major, and the university and colleges 
group 66 semester-hours. « . 
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to organize a collegiate program of formal preparation for teaching, 
a wealth of relatively objective evidencé to utilize as source material, 
and a bet ter-prepared teaching staff to CAITY Out its objectives. 

4 _ r 


". NELATED*PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION IN | 
, TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


While there are Varieties of curncula provided in teachers colleges 
and normal schools, there is one limitation on the full utahzatioh of 
these curricula. Because of low cerfication standards, the educa- 
tion of teachers in these institutions, as measured by the actual 

number of uates; is ‘still largely restricted to curncula of leas’ 
(hag 4 years in length. The official statistic of the United States 
Office of Education," tadchers colleges ‘and normal schools com- ’ 
bined, show a total of 60,500 graduates in 1930, distributed as fol- 
lows: About 19 percent fem l-year curricula, 47 percent from 
--Year, 15 percent from: 3-year, and 19 percent from 4-*ear curricula. 
Thus mére than four-fifths of the graduates in both types of instity- 
uons were nondegres graduates. ; 
Thus it is clear that however ambitious are the catalore offenngs, 
ihe teachers colleges «must stil] provide for thos’ stidents who do 
not continue much beyond 2 years in preservice preparation. Conse, 
quently, there is “pressure.” to crowd into Junior college work 
essential items of professional preparation. 4 
' Certification standards.— Another Obstacle, closely related to 
amounts of preparation Prospective teachers actually take, is implied 
in the status of certification practices, Bachman, in a report of a 
recent survey," rts that the present chaos in certification of high- 
school teachers is the complicating feature which holds back proper 
. (Mganization and lepgth of curricula for adequate preparation. 

Of hmitingsconditions of high-school certification, the following 
should be noted: (1) Variations from the quantitative amount in- 
clude—normal school gf@luation, 2-year course, 27 States; examina- 
tion only, 16 States; and partial college course, 15 States.” (2 
Only 5 States specify courses of majors and minors, and 16 others 
require Majors and minors without specifying the courses: 27 States 
make no acadeinic requirement other than college graduation. (3) 


~ 


of hours, and only 4 States prescribe all subjects and specify the 
courses in ‘each. (4) Where prescription of professional courses 


" Foster, E. M. Gtatistics of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. 1920-30. Vol. 11, Bison! Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1028-30, Washington, U.8. Governnient Printing Office, 1682 (Office 
of Edoeation, Bulletin, 1951, no. 20.) kh 

“ Bachman, F, P. Tratming and Certification of High-School Teachers. Nashville, Tenn., Division 
ew curvers and Field Studien, George Peabody College for Teachers igen (Field studies, no. 2.) This 
SemenDs Mbouid be studied carefully tor the tacts op certification und tasohing cotdition, in de pert 

671s*—25—Vol. s—¢ sek : . iv ‘ 
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a 
exists, it is chiefly in directed teaching, 21 States; educstsdanl y- 
chology, 18 States; and principles and techniques of high | 
teaching, or materials and methods of high-school teaching, 4 and 
9 States, respectively. * . 

The colleges and universities and private accrediting organizations 
have .been most active in determirfing actual preparation of high- 
school teachers. It was pointed out previously;that teachers col- 
leges have entered the field of preparing secondary teachers. In 
view of the attual teaching ‘assignments in the small school and | 
practically no State restriction on specific preparation, it behooves 
the teacher-preparing agencies to meet conditions in the field. 
_In a recent exhaustive study “ of elémentary. certification, Bach-' 
man found a confusing variety of certification standards for ‘as. 
mentary teachers in the several States. He concludes that “While 


‘present elementary teacher certification requirements fix’ rather 


definitely, as they should, both the lower and the upper level of the . 
obligations and responsibilities of the respective State elementary 
tgacher-training institutions—more definitely, however, on the lower 
level—their certification requirements, with minor exceptions, neither 


give the prospective teacher definite information, beyond possibly 


+ 


the length of the period of study, as to what must be done to prepare 
for a given certificate or type of elementary school work, nor do they 
give elementary teacher-training institutions material guidance in 
developing appropriate curricula to meet the requirements of each 


type or kind of centificate issued by the State.’’ | 


The effects of low certification standards on the elementary levels 
are evident in the data of Inquiry 1. Analysis of the returns of a 
total of 283,000 teachers revealed that 23 percent of this group still 
have less than 2 years of college preparation, 49 percent reported 
exactly 2 years of college study, and 28 percent more than 2 years, 
For the 40,000 junior high school teachers, only 6.4 percent had had 


less than 2-years of college work, 17.5 percent had had exactly 2 


years, and 76.1 pércent had had more than 2 years. For the 98,000 


senior high school teachers reporting, the percents were respectively 


2.4, 4.4, and 93.2 .« , 
It is essential to keep in mind that mere provision for 4-year cur- 


- 'Ficula does not provide that minimum of preparation nor guarantee 
__ the qualitative need&,of an educated corps of teachers. 





: "* ,@f the Division of Surveys and Field Btudies, George Peabody College for Teachers, Neahville, Tenn. 


Initial teaching experience.—A third complicating factor is the 
actual type of organization in which new, inexperienced teachers 
commence a teaching: Inexperienced elementary teachers tend to 

@ Ibid. Certification Requirements and Implications for Teachers Colleges. Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 19:97-1J8, February 1933. These findings are given in more detail in 
Education and cértification of elementary teachers by the same author, published es, Field Study No. 5 
™ Bachman, op. olt., p. 117. ° na 
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begin their, teaching careers in amall Villagé®schools and rural schools, 
particularly the latter, in the more sparsely settled States. Data 


from Inquiry I are here drawn upon again for illustration. Of all | 


perience, and types of elementary positions, approximately 24 percent 
reported teaching in 1- or 2-teacher schools in the open country.¥ 
Extreme State ¥ariations in this were found in North Dakota, 
where the group of rural teachers posed’ 69 percent of all elemen- 
tary teachers, whereas in New Jersey and Massachusetts only 2 per- 
cent of all elementary teachers were in rural schools. 

The situation on the high-school level is similar; most. new high- 
school teachers must start in small consolidated and rural high schools. 
About three-fourths (74 percent) of 18,114 high schools in the United ‘ 
State? enrolled in 1929 fewer than 200 pupils (9 or fewer teachers). 
One-half (57 percent) had fewer than 100 pupils (4-6 teachers): and 
nearly one-third (30 percent) had fewer than 50 pupils (3 teachers),® 

It is obvious that teacher-preparing institutions must Study the 
kinds of schools in which their students will begin their. 
careers. It is the State’s function to collect the ‘evidence of supply 

"and demand and to set up certificating methods to guarantee properly 
prepared teachers. “It is the duty of colleges to utilize such data and 
produce the prepared teachers. The most insistent need is for 
teacher-preparing agencies to adapt their curricula offerings to con- 
ditions in the particular localities that constitute their placement 
areas, 3 } ) 


_ 3. INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES AND PRACTICES RELATED TO 
: CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Data were collected (Inquiry 12) on institutional policies and prac- 
tices related to the curriculum.” ‘Before discussion is presented on 
detailed curriculum practices involving general education, specialized 
preparation in major fields, technical Professional requirements, and 
elections ahd prescriptions, the policies reflecting provision of organ- 
ation, residence requirements, ‘scholarship, -prerequisites, sequence 
and rank, special featuresg and types of certificates issued should be 
reviewed briefly. Only a few significant points will be discuséed from 
these dath™ | a 

(a). Size of the institutions.—The composite enrollment of the 145 
institutions varies considerably from a sampling of 66 teachers col- 
leges and 26 normal schools considered separately. In the composite 

t Phentia y-anchera without experiones were tsolated, the percentage would be much higher 
" Phillips, F.M. Statistics of High Schools, 1927-28. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 


Office, 1939. (Office of Bulletin, 1929, no. 35); and Gaumnits,‘W. H. Smalliness of Rural 
High Schools, Washington, U.8. Government Printing Office, 1990. (Office of education, Bulletin, 1930, 
no. 13.) 


1 bee ttle A. (appendix A) for summary of these data from 145 teachers colleges and normal schools. - 
™ ee for © systematic summary of this Inquiry, School Lite. 18 : 06-97, January 1633. 
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the average enrollméfit is about 640; when the teachers colleges and 


. Rormal schools are segregated in enrollment the former becomes 


nearly 800 and the latjer only 300. The tio of women to men 
changes significantly only in the segregation of the normal school; 
in these smaller institutions there are about 7 women to 1 man. 
Graduate work, chiefly for the master’s degree, is offered in 15 of 
the 145 institutions. With the upgrading process of teachers colleges, * 


it is probable that mgre teachers colleges will enter this level of formal 


preparation. 

(6) How work is taken.—Apparently students in teachers colleges 
and normal schools no longer constitute a transient group. Com- 
or evidence from transcripts in selected institutions shows much 

extension work actually taker than permitted in the total group 
of teachers colleges and normal schools. The data from transcripts 
indicate that students take most of their college courses during the 
regular year, and about half of the students also utilized the summer 
session. In nearly half of the institutions’ replying to Inquiry 12 the 
students can obtain a full quarter of work during the summer term. 

(c) Scholarship regulations.—Almost all institutions claim to have 
a scholarship rule; that is, a regulation requiring the grades of each 


' student to average a certain specified attainment. For most institu- 


tions it is merely insistence on average scholarship. There is little 
evidence of insistence on high scholarship. 

(d) Restrictions on rank of courses.—Conventionally, it is held 
that students should: enroll in courses suitable to their maturity. 
Actually, in the institutions there is more regulation of students taking 
courses above their rank than of studdnts taking courses below their 
rank. Yet the latter practice is perhaps less defensible than the 
former practice. me 

An analysis of selected courses in representative institutions (In- 
quiry 13) indicates.that little attention is apparently paid to grading 


_- courses in the various curricula, though the data do not permit 


accurate generalization about the restrictions in rank, sequence, and 
prerequisites. | . 
(¢) Specral features of content and method.—Considerable claim is 
made for provision for orientation—survey courses. When given (in 
48.2 percent of 139 institutions reporting), these courses are repre- 
sentative in the main of science, history, literature, the fine arts, 
education, and hygiene. A considerable number of institutions (39.4 
percent of 142 replymg) claim provision for ability grouping but 
chiefly in a few classes. Innovations in method as shown in the claim 
of adoption of new devices such as honors work, the tutorial plan, and 
comprehensive examinations are in little evidence in teachers colleges. 
Apparently provisions aiming at increasing self-direction and syn- 
thesis are hot uppermost as objectives in these thatitutions. 
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(f) Dip » certificates, and degrees.— The 145 institutions | 
reporting listed scores of different titles for diplomas, certificates, and | 
degrees. While undoubtedly a considerable portion of this variation | 
is in terminology lone, yet the variety is nevertheless indefensible. | 


4. HOW CURRICULA AND COURSES ARE MADE 


Data were furnished by 122 teachérs colleges on how curricula and 
courses are made. Space does not permit reproduction of detailed 
data which reveal nearly two score agencies involved in one or more 
institutions. 7 

Curricula are made in the main by about 4 or 5 agencies—a cur- 
riculum committee, or department heads, or the president, or a 
faculty or a State department, or several of the agencies in combina- 


In the matter of how courses are made a shift is evident, which 
still more emphasizes expansion trends within departments. Here 
proposals and stimulation of courses arise to an even greater extent 
within departments, though the final approval still rests with admin- 
istrative agencies, de 
; . SUMMARY 


The recognition of the transformation of normal schools with pg 
limited program of teacher education into degree-granting teachera 


The particular tendency which a study of the evolution of teacher 
education revéals is the growing variety of curricula and courses to 
prepare teachers. Another tendency evident in éxpansion is recog- 
nition of both subject matter and professional materials in the teacher 
program. 

In all teacher-preparing institutions the elements which should 
differentiate a pfofessional institution, should be kept preeminent. 





personnel, a faculty superior in both eultural background and pro- 
fessional preparation, and adequate plant and equipment, including 
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laboratory facilities essential to the preparation of professional 
workers. 

Certification is the crux of the problem of increased professionaliza- 
tion in. teaching. The old concept that anyone can teach is still 
reflected in low certification standards. It is almost useless to set up 
prolonged professional curricula to prepare teachers as long as States 
permit this condition to exist. | 

There is gtill another factor in the expansion program that must be 
considered. Teachers colleges and normal schools should adapt 
their program to conditions in their placement area. There is an 
apparent desertion of rural and elementary programs of teacher edu- 
cation. Yet in many States the most important service of these 
institutions is to be found hi possible contribution to the prep- 
aration, both quantitative and qualitative, of teachers for elementary 
and rural schools.. Similarly, ‘the teachers colleges should take eog- 
nizance of the actual assignments of new teachers in small high 
schools where graduates of secondary teacher-preparation curricula 
are likely to begin their teaching careers. The evidence shows strong 
probability of secondary teachers being assigned to teach 2, 3, or 
even more different subjects in their first’ years of experience. 

Prospective teachers in preparation in teachers colleges today 

,  Tepresent a fairly permanent personnel. Students of at least average 
scholarship are required. Insufficient attention appears to be given 
to prerequisites, sequences, and restriction of off-level registration. 
There is some attention to the more general survey types, of course, ° 
but insufficient attention to techniques for promoting the capacity 
for increased self-direction of students. Completion of preparation 
for teaching is represented by a —— of certificates, diplomas, and 
licenses. 

Curricula and courses are still ‘aaa chiefly through administrative 
agencies which reflect specialized intereste—curriculum committees 
and department and faculty meetings. 


PROPOSALS 





1. Certification: 
(a) Certificates should be restricted to levels and fields of spe- 
cialization comparable to trends in types of teaching activity. 
(b) National organizations such as the accrediting agencies — 
should investigate the. possibility of establishing uniform 
titles of various certificates, licenses, diplomas, and degrees. 
(c) All certificates should be under the control of the State 
educational authorities. 
2. Criteria for organization of curriculum policies: 
(a) Catalog nomenclature: , 
; (1) Presidents, deans, personnel officers, and departmental 
| heads can do much to improve standardization of catalog — 
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announcements in respect to (a) a uniform system of 
numbering courses; (b) ‘statements of prerequisites and 
position in a sequence of courses; (c) titles descriptive of 
‘content; and (d) descriptions based on actual enumeration 
of topics in*detailed syllabi of courses. : 






















fessional preparation. 7 
(c) Four years of preservice college preparation should be re- 
garded as a minimum for teacher education. 


(qd) Teachers colleges and normal schools should organize cur- 
ricula fo meet the fundamental obj 


Areas. 
(e) (1) It is the State's duty to insist upon adequately prepared 
teachers and to guarantee to them the rewards and safeguards 
accorded to expert public officials. 
(2) It is the duty of the teacher-preparing agencies to select 
the ablest prospective ‘teachers and equip them for actual. 
teaching conditions, both on preservice and inservice 
levels. “ . 
({) Proficiency requirements (a qualitative standard) should 
replace amounts of study (a quantitative standard) in fields 
of specialization, (majors). 


(9) Provision oak, be made in a te@eher-education program 
for: 


(1) General education. | 

(2) Development of individual aptitudes. 

(3) Two or three teaching fields of specialization. 

(4) Professional materials—courses in education and psy- 
chology, professionalization of what to teach, and oBserva- 
tion and practice teaching, ) 

(h) Curricula for the education of teachiers should be coordinated | 


college and professional, should 
courses graded and ranked 
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is the first level of analysis. The second level demands for 
each of the courses enumeration of the aims, basic concepta, 
principles, skills, suggested methods of teaching, references, 
requirements, and ways and means of validating outcomes 
through testing. 

8. Administration and faculty aiiianne: 

(a) Colleges should provide a freshman week sufficiently long to 
ascertain in a preliminary way the potential abilities of its 
new prospective teachers. | 

(b) Systems of curriculum guidance should be promoted, by which 
each student is systematically checked for all:types of growth. 

(c) All welfare ‘activities—housing, health, social training, em- 
ployment, and control—should be integrated in one personnal, 
thus making it easier to guide and direct each student in terms 
of available records. ) 

~ () Personnel officers should constantly appraise the profes: 
sional, social, and ae growth of each student. 


4. Extension work: 

(a) Old forms of extension work may now be minimized and new 
types of services should be developed. The latter include 
such problems as curriculum revision techniques, testing, per- 

. sonnel procedures, supervision, and the like for teachers in the _ 
field. 

(6) Summer sessions also should be adapted to teaching per- 

. sonnel. Special attention should be given to organization of 
| courses appropriate to advanced senior college, and where 
| : graduate work is offered, to graduate students. 

6. Related considerations: 

(a) Social organizations and functions, in that they ought to 
contribute to the social training of all prospective teachers, 
‘should be a direct responsibility of the administration of the 
college. It is also the duty of the administration to provide 
for physical and intellectual growth. 

(6) The administration should provide for personnel and guidance 
work so that each student may under direction be helped to 
develop his own aptitudes and interests. This provision 
should represent the elective program of the individual student. 

(c) The need for devélopment of social and individual traits of 
teachers calls for direct attack on the knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes, and ideals representative of an area of experience now 
unstandardized and too frequently regarded as a byproduct 
of college life. 
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. _ CHAPTER III 
CURRICULUM PATTERNS AND THEIR 
| OPERATION 


ER, VARIETY, AND LENGTH OF CURRICULA OFFERED 


Many and varied are the curricula for the preparation of teachers 
for different types of positions, as revealed in the analyses of the 
catalogs of 66 teachers colleges and normal schools ' and the returns 
from 145 institutions on the check list which was included in the 
general curriculum inquiry (Inquiry 12). A total of 170 different 
titles of curricula * Were found in the catalog announcements of the 
66 teachers colleges and normal schools; but only 42 of these different 
curricula wére offered in 5 percent or more of the institutions. The 
check list (Inquiry 12) listed 51 types of curricula. In all, 47 different 
4-year curricula are common to the two lists (obtained from catalog 
analysis and Inquiry 12), each offered by 5 percent or more of the 
institutions under review. 

It will be observed in table 5 that the rural curriculum is the only. - 
one offered by 5 percent or more of these institutions on the 1-year level. 
On the 2-year level, as pointed out earlier, the majority of offerings 
were for fhe preparation of elementary teachers. The 2-year rural 
curricula were twice as frequently offered as 1-year rural curricula, 
but 2-year curricula for special subjects were not so strongly 
emp 

The 3-year curricula were similar in emphasis to those of the 2-year 
level. These 3-year curricula may be indicative of an upegradi 
tendency by.which 2-year normal schools move first to a 3-year 
program and subsequently become degree-granting teachers colleges. 

The 4-year curricula, implying degree-granting status, were most 
prevalent." They covered all types of curricula for teaching positions 
and for administrative and supervisory positions. 
creoen naul of 68 institutions included 29 selected for intensive study and an additional 37 to give bettas 


representation by States. Spece limitations prevent publication of the detailed analyses of the 2 separate 
groups. ‘n Esneral, though, the proportional emphssis to various curricula in the two subordinate groupe 


bs : ’ ‘ 
? Throughout this discussion this term refers to a group of courses organized to cover essential materials 
hr a given type of teaching, supervisory, or administrative position. 
scam, Constitated 60 percent of the total frequencies of the curricular offertags, whereas the 6-year currio 
comprised 7.2 percent; the 3-year curricula 10.4/percsnt; the 2-year and 3}4 year curricula 15.5 percent, 
curricula of 1 year or lees than 1 year 5.7 percent. ; 
55 
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Tape 5.—Percentage of teachers colleges and normal schools offeri Parious 
curricula as revealed in analyses of 68 and 138 raidah from Tere 
(Only curricula offered by 5 percent or more the institutions are listed.) 
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In the original tabulation of the returns on Inquiry 12, the teachers 
colleges and normal schools were not recorded separately. Later 
this was done for 66 State teachers colleges and 26 State normal - 
pchools. In general, the order in which curricula are ranked when 
these types of institutions are segregated is similar to that when they 
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are combined in the total picture of all teachers colleges, normatschoola, 
city training schools, and private technical preparatory institutiogs. 

Most frequently offered curricula.—The percentage. of teachers col-. 
leges and normal schools and of teachers colleges separately which 
offer certain curricula are shown in table 6. This table also shows - 
that 10 ranking curticula in both groups are: English, mathematics, 
French, history, chemistry, music, social science, physical educa- 
tion (women), Latin, and biology. 

The findings for the arts college and universities are largely similar; 
the 10 ranking curricula implying kinds of teachers prepared are 
English, mathematics, history, chemistry, French, biology, Latin, 
physics, German, and Spanish. © 
TaBLe 6.—Kinds of F yee cervical Sty aang of teachers colleges and normal 
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The teachers-college pattern approaches that of a liberal-arts col- 
lege, as is evident in variety in curricula and in the number of courses 
per curriculum. However, according to recent statistics,‘ the load 
in terms of actual graduates from‘ curricula of various lengths in these 
institutions is still predominately in curricula: of less than 4 years. — 
About 19 percent of all graduates of teachers colleges and normal 
schools combined complete 4-year curricula. *~ 7 


‘ Foster, EB. M. Biennial Survey of Eduestion in the United States, 1998, vol. 2, ch. 5, in Urilted Btates 
Office of Education Bulletin, 2081, no. 20, p. 11. Btatistics of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 1929-30. 
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‘2. NUMBER AND VARIETY OF COURSES OFFERED | 


Rapid increase in number of courses.—The expansion of curricula is 
seemingly paralleled by expansion of courses. Differentiation is & 
basic theory in organization of curricula and co in teacher- 
preparatory units, largely on the assumption that’ the variety of 
teaching positions in public schools demands specific preparation for 
each kind of position. 

Numerous studies have been made of the number of courses offered 

* in vafious departments. All studies based on comparative data for 
different periods reflect a steady expansion of courses. - Space permits 
mention of only two studies—one dealing With education courses,* and 
the other with the social sciences." The first study by Crabb shows 
how education has evolved from one course, ‘‘the science and art of 
teaching’, in the early normal schools to nearly 1,400 distinct titles 
in the 1920’s. The findings of an investigation of the social sciences 
about 10 years ago reveal similar variety—more than 1,500 different 
titles in geography, history, government, economics, and sociology. 
While titles vary more than content, nevertheless there is great 

- specialization.’ The evidence cited earlier concerning how courses 
are proposed possibly explains this tendency, for it was shown that 
courses are proposed largely within a department and most often by 
instructors. 

A study * of the number of courses giyen in 59 teachers colleges and 
normal schools jn 27 States and 34 colleges.and universities in 17 
States shows the former type of institution giving in 1923-24 an aver- 

- ‘age of 271 courses per department (range 61-713) and the latter type 
giving in comparable departments ‘ 474 courses (range 115-1, 230). 

A recent comparative study ” of expansion of all courses without 
reference to departments shows the expansion in three types of insti- 
tutions—10 undergraduate colleges, 10 universities, and 14 State 
teachers colleges and normal schools.. The most striking fact in this 
picture of the increase in the number of courses in the period of 
1900-30 is the much greater expansion in the teachers colleges. The 
number of course titles in this group of institutions has expanded 

-; Cre A. L._ A Study in the Nomenclature and Mechanics Employed in Catalog Presentations of 
Courses in Education. Nashville, Tenn. George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934, 98. p. (Contributions 
Whiting Rr wea beartoe N.H. The Social Gclences in Teachers Colleges and Normal Bchools, 
Greéley, Colo., Colorado State Teachers College, 1938. pp. 19-24. 


" In an attempt to determine 10 representative courses in each of 17 subject currionla offered in 20 teachers 
colleges, ft was found necessary to take titles offered in less than half of the 29 institutions for all subjects 
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about twice as rapidly as has the number of courses in either of the | 
other two groups of institutions (387 percent as compared with 198 
and 182 percent). It should be pointed out, however, that this 


A final comparison of current courses per curnculum is revealed by 
data from the college staff inquiry of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers." | 

Table 7 shows an average of about 15 courses per department or the 
equivalent of about 42 semester hours of college credit per depart- 
ment,” or for 17 subject fields a total] college offering of 714 semester 
hours. 


TasLe 7.— Number af eeparals conan reported by department heads of teachers 
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esgreement as to the necessary materials to be taught in a field, about 
a dozen courses per major would be sufficient. It is of course recog- 
nized that there are justifications for some additional course work to 
take care of such needs as service work for other departments, and 
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genera] survey courses for all students. Thus, the median amount of 
course work for most departments is perhaps not excessive. ot 

Yet in the interest of efficiency the tendency to differentiate and 
specialize materials of a given subject field should be ecrutinized, par. 
ticularly with reference to class size.’ 


3. RELATION OF LOCAL DEMANDS TO CURRICULA 


The kinds and lengths of curricula in teachers colleges should be 
governed by the nature of teaching practices in the area served. 
Data collected from teachers in the field (Inquiry I) show in general 
the following distribution (table 8): 





Tass BS iiibuicon of a sampling of teachers of public schools of the Uniiad 
States, 1930-31! 7 





Rural and elementary teachers: Senior high school majore—Continued. 
Rural teachers.__..____. 61, 407 Modern language. ____... 3, 419 
Kindergarten-primary.... 66, 474 ' Home economics. .._.__- - 3117 
Intermediate.........._. 73, 687 Physical education...___. 2,012 
Upper-elementary.______ 40, 188 Trades and industries and 

Benior high echool majors: ‘industrial arta.....___. 1, 760 
Englieh ................. 11,199 Agriculture.___.._.__. -- 1, 209 
Mathematics... 6, 84] AI ete 754 

History and social science. 6, 424 Music.......__. renee. . 749 
Commercial education... 4, 159 Education and teacher 
Physical science. __._.__. 8, 852 Cralning 623 ose. 261 
Classical language _.___.. 3, 470 
Biological scien. ____._. 8, 443 | | Total senior high schook. 52, 768 


It is apparent that the predominant load in teacher education is in 
rural and eloémentary education. In the high-school field the aca- 
demic subjects constitute two thirds of all majors. 

The preparation reported. in Inquiry 1 by these teachers in the 
fields also reflects the organizftion of curricula patterns, (See table 
9.) These data reveal the need for prolonged collegiate curricula for. 
the elementary and rural teachers. Upgrading is the basic problem 
for such teachers. There is apparently not an oversupply of ade- 
quately prepared teachers on. the elementary level. From the data 
on lengths of curricula offered, it js apparent that teachers colleges 
and normal schools are attempting to promote expanded curricula — 


te 

* Besed on returns from Inquiry I, National Survey of thé Educstion of Teachers 

" The data from the college staff inquiry reveal  modian of 17 (11 and 2%, Qi, and Qa) for senior college 
elesses and © median of 37 (21 and 85, Q; and Q,) for junior collage classes. As these figures indicste fairly 
Cee, H tbould be borne ta mind thet ene-fourth of the junior collage classes have fewer than 21 and 
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but chiefly in the academic fiedis and possibly at the-expense of needs 
in rural and elementary teaching. 
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4. CURRICULUM PATTERNS yy 


Thus far evidence has been presented concerning: the number, _ 
vanety, and length of curricula and the number and variety of courses. 
The nature of the curriculum patterns is {he next main problem in the 
education of teachers. 

A pattern of a curriculum conventionally reflects several pnnciples 
of organization. First, fields of specialization—majors and minors— _ 
are usually requifed. 6econd, ‘professional matenals in the sense of 
courses in education, psychology, special methods, observation, and 
student teaching are included. Third, required contacts in the major 
belds of knowledge are provided. Fourth, there is usually provision. 
in a curriculum for electives. ae 

The appendix reveals comparatively the pattern of 4-year curricula | 
both as indicated in analysis of catalogs and in analysis of transcripts. 
Space does not permit much interpretation here, but subsequent chap-. 
ters will deal in detail with various phases of the pattern. , 

Variation is the predominant characteristic of the patterns. This 
is revealed - by catalog analysis, by transcripta, and in the rangé of 

-the percentage requiring a given aspect of a curriculum. oer 

In‘ general, a pattern on the 4-year level as revealed by the catalog- 
analysis (sed table.10) demands about one third of a total curriculum ; | 
in two fields of specialization—a major and minor—about one eighth 


_ education, psychology, observation, and-teaching, or nearly half of a. . 
curriculum in specialized and professional study. The remaining, © 
work is presumably elective of two types—tree and restricted. The 
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former p@rmits the;student to select any course he may choose. The 
latter restricts his choice of course work either by requiring him to 

_ select a certain number of courses or hours in a field or to choose 
between several specified courses. : 

Over and beyond specialization and professional study, there is 
usually in the pattern required, contact with certain fields of knowl- 
edge. Apparently the greatest amount of this broadening course 

. Work is in the fité fields of English, foreign language, mathematics, / 
"  gcience, and ‘social science. This was particularly evident in the 
analyses of transcripts. 





TABLE 10.—A summary of the prescriptions for all 4-year major curricula in $1 
leachers colleges, according to catalog analyses 








Summary of all curricola (636) 
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1 Beodent teuahing and observaticn included in education and psychology. | 
The transcript data revealed that students in general take about 
See to one-fourth of their work in a major field of specialization 
and about one-fourth of them also take course work in education, 
special method, and observation and teaching. - The remainder of the 
128-133 semester-hours of a 4-year program was distributed over a 
number of subjects. The pronounced tendency was to concentrate,’ 
both in high school and college, in English, science, and social science, 

- the last being largely history. English is the only subject on the col- 
lege level that was taken in sufficient amount to constitute for prac- 

tically all students the equivalent of a quantitative minor for which 


















credits. | ‘ 

Another tendency noted is the prevalence of the general or broad 
areas in general science and social science curricula. That is, in a 
very considerable number of institutions curricula for the preparation 
of science and social science teachers are offered in contradistinction 
to the more specialized curricula in biology, physics, chemistry, or 
history. . ; , 7 | 

Table 11 would indicate that for programs less thn 4 years in 
length only five types of curricula, all for elementary education 


majors, were offered. The chief distinctions between such limited - 


curricula ‘(typical also of a few 3-year education curricula) are: 
(1) The insignificance of majors and minors, due to the fact that 
education. is virtually the major; (2) the large proportion of pro- 
fessional studies—virtually half of a total program when the major, 
education, and observation and teaching are counted; (3) the further 
prescription of work in related subject-matter fields: ‘and (4) the 
small amount of electives. ; 


TaBLE 11.—Summary of prescripitons in 2-year curricula offered in 66 repre- 
sentative teachers colleges and normal | No satis offered in fewer 
than 5 schools are reported 2 
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the conventional requirement of accrediting associations is 15 sarhester 
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A final phase of the patterns of work concerns case studies based on 
analysis of transcripts alone of four students selected from each of 
eight curricula. Table 12 shows the situation in semester hours of 
work taken for 27 fields, total number of hours,’* and number of fields, 
The major is italicized for each field except in the case of education 
curricula, where the major is virtually professional work. 

First may be noted the variation in numbey of students taking each 


_ subject. Education and educational psychology are the only subjects 


that all 32 of these selected students have taken. ‘One student took 
no work in English; English thus ranks second, with 31 of the 32 
students taking it. Three-foyrths or more of this group of students 
took observation and teaching and special methods,” art, and 
history; half or three-fourths took biology, physical education, 
geography, music, political science, and mathematics. 

Second may be noted.the variation in amounts taken, as, for 
example, in the amount of work taken in a major. Here are four 
biology majors (cols. 3 to 6, item no. 16), taking 30, 26, 24, 36 semester- 
hours, respectively; the average catalog prescription in biology 1s 25. 
Four music majors (cols. 23-26, item 11) took, respectively, 29, 48, 
47, and 36 semester-hours; the average catalog prescription in the 
major is 34. In most cases a considerable increase is noted in the 
amount of work taken in the major over the amount prescribed in the 
catalog statements. 

In each of the 8 selected curricala, cards 1, 11, 21, and 31 were used. 
4 The total amount taken varies for each student; and interpretations of proportions of work taken in any 


subject field must be calculated on the total work taken by a student. 
It fa possible that all students not taking these subjects show equivalence in other ways. 
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Variation is also shown in the amount of work taken in fields related 
toa major. In mathematics, for example, one student (col. 11) had 
besides his major of 35 hours, 24 hours of physical science, but not 
more than 8 hours in any other subject except professional work, 
where as another student (col. 3) had 30 hours in biology, 16 hours 
in modern language, 28 hours in English, and 24 hours in history. _ 


SUMMARY 





s 


Vanety characterizes the number of curricula and the courses 
offered, particularly in specialized subjects in 4-year sequences. _ 
Specialization is common. There is a seeming neglect of the more 
general program related to rural and elementary teaching, perhaps 
as a result of the tendency to develop patterns typical of 4-year cur- 
ricula in colleges (majors, minors, the group system, required contact 
with traditional academic fields, and electives). All these factors are 
evident in analysis of requiyéments in curricula for the education of 
teachers. a : 

The effect of catalog préscriptions emphasizing the major profes-, 
sional requirements and réquired work principally in English, science, 
social science, and physical education is evident. The amount of the 
major is considerably increased for most students. The professional 
work is seemingly very much increased and the tendency to —— 
a strong eee? minor in English is ‘prenouneed, 


PROPOSALS | 
4 1. Curricula: = - 

(a) The number of curricula should be reduced and those that 
are offered should be integrated in térms of relationships 
between various fields: of specialization. 

(6) There should be at least three major differentiated curricula— 
the eared elementary, and the secondary. These repre- 
sent the t prevalent school divisions 

(1) The elementary curriculum mig provide, in addition 
fo common material, for a variéd sequence of courses 
appropriate to either the kindergarten-primary grades or 
the intermediate grades or a unified program. 

(2) It is desirable, insofar as possible, that a separate staff . 
be set up for the preparation of elementary and rural 
teachers. It is particularly desirable where size of staff 
in subject departments permits that one instructor in each 
department concerned—art, music, English, geography, 
history, science—be delegated to give “service” courses 
and direct the professional preparation in the training 
school. 
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(c) It is desirable that one instructor in the education department 
be delegated to direct the rural program. Because the service: 
courses in the above elementary organization are similar to 
a large degree, it is also desirable that the instructors of subject 
matter delegated to teach courses contributory to the elemen- 
tary’ program serve also the rural majors. 

(d) The secondary curriculum over and beyond an essential 
sequence of secondary éducation should provide for a few 

- main fields of specialization. Extreme departmentalization 
might well be minimized; for example, there might be a science 

urriculum instead of separate curricula in biology, chemistry, 
and physics and a social science curriculum instead of separate 
curricula in history, sociology, and economics. 
2. Courses: 

(a) The number of courses within any major field _ specializa- 
tion should be reduced, and related course material should be 
combined into fewer fundamental courses. 

(6) The maximum amount of professional eee on the preservice 
level should be restricted. 


8. Curricula for administrative, supervisory, and soesiad service posi- — 
tions should probably be orvahized in only a few centers where 
enough students can be secured to justify such special courses, 
These curricula should extend to the graduate level. 

4. Departmental and divisional organization: 

(a) In the interest 6f economy and efficiency the marked ‘ten- 
dency to make various subdivisions of certain areas of subject- 
‘matter fields into independent curricula should be discouraged. 

(6) As much as- possible and beyond any administrative or 

“paper” organization, related subjects should be unified into | 
departments or divisions. This is already evident inf some 
-institutions in departments or divisions of ‘science, social 
science, and foreign language. 

(c) It is possible that some departments shoul designate courses 
as “‘service” subjects, either because their content is of value 
to majors in other departments (geography for elementary 
teachers) or ‘because the materials afford opportunities for 
needed minors (a foreign language for English majors) ‘or 
because the subject has im t contributions to make to 

*  -the general education of all sudents (sociology). 

(d) In States where duplicata n of effort is evidént, the oppor- 
tunities to secure majors ih such duplicated departments 
should be studied with a view le allocation of the 
respective curricula te. ditteseeens 2 tutions. 







8 CHAPTER IV 
FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Education in America has long been concerned with the question 
of general and specialized education. It is the issue of broad prepa- 
ration in several eh versus depth in one field. On the elementary 
level the materials Of instruction are in the main common for all 
pupils. On the secondary level specialization is increasingly pro- 
vided, principally through organization of differentiated curricula. 
On the college level a student is expected to specialize even more—to 
choose @ major or a field of concentration. In slightly less degree 
he is also expected to choose one or two minor fields for more inten- 
sive study than is implied in the common requirements of general 
education. | 

. The purpose of this chapter is to show both practice and theory 
relative to the implied hypothesis that prospective teachers should 
obtain training in one or more fields of specialization. 


1. EXTENT OF MAJORS AND MINORS—4+-YEAR: CURRICULA ! . 


The extent of the major is revealed in two sources: (1) the amount 
of work required of students as revealed by analysis of,catalog s 
ments of 66 teachers colleges and normal schools and (2) the amount 
- of college work taken as shown by the students’ transcripts in 20 

teachers colleges. . , , uo 

Table 13 is inserted as a summary of the data from the more 
detailed sources in the analysis of catalogs and transcripts of the 
amounts both in semester-hours and in: percentages taken in college 
and high echool in the various fields of specialization. See tables 
Bl and B (appendix). , | 
_ Majors in general (tables B1 and B, appendix) involve from one fifth 


. 


'- to one third of the total amount of a 4-year curriculum.? In the 





- comparison of the cataloged requirements and the amount of work 
actually taken as shown by the transcripts, few fields showed a sharp 





' Bpecialization is principally » 4-year problem. ‘Majors and minors are mand in but slight. degree in 
Henes 
than 4 years, 


mo discussion of specialization is presented wi respect to curricula of less 
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increase of the amount of work taken in the major over the amount 
prescribed in the catalog. 

Nearly 800 respondents ‘in various subject fields were fasked to 
indicate their judgment concerning the extent of a major field of 
specialization (Inquiry 14). On an average they expressed a desire 
for about one third of the work in a majot, but the range of the 
medians was from 31 percent in the casé of history instructors to 52 
percent in the case of music instructors. As evident from table 13, 
this proportion is considerably more than either the amount specified 
in catalog requirements or the work actually taken by the gtudents. 
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The extent of tle major is greater for the special subjects. There 
is possiblé justification for this in the data of columns 4 and 6 of 
table 13. Studentsa electing to specialize i in such fields as art, com- 
mercial education, home economics, and the like have had lesa pre-_ 
vious contact (in high school) with such fields of knowledge. Almost. - 
all the students with academic majors had had corisiderable work in - 
their chosen field of specialization, but only a fourth'to a third of the — 
students who majored in one of the special subjects had studied their 
field on the high-schoo] level. In other words, extent of major 
apparently should be governed partly by previous secondary study of 
the field. Pe em ne A eee ae 
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~~ - L 
needs much more study on the college level to obtain the knowledge — 
and skills of a field of specialization. . | 

Relationship to high-school work.—-Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are 


' inserted to illustrate graphically the similarities of the patterns of - 


a 
Oe 


specialization in subjects illustrative of 20 types of teachers whose 
transcripts were analyzed. Several conclusions may be drawn. 
First, there was great similarity in the pattern of high-school work of 
various types. Second, the academic work was extensive on both 
secondary and college levels. Third, there is a much higher percent: 
age of students who take work, aside from their major field of interest, 
in the academic subjects than in the special subjects. Fourth, the 
amount of contact with education, psychology, and student teaching 
was similar in the various majors except for those specializing in 
education. 9 , | : 
The extent of 4-year education majors calla for special comment. 
It will be noted (items 28 and 29, of table BI in appendix) that the 
education majors for.intermediate and kindergarten-primary teachers 
require 12 and 15 semester-hours, respectively, according to the: 
catalog analysis. These figures represent only the coyrse work 
prescribed in addition to courses-in education required for professional 
reasons of all prospective teachers. ee 
Range of majors.—The range (table B1 in appendix) suggests 
another problem, namely, how small] or how large should a field of 


‘Specialization be? With few exceptions teachers colleges have not 
' been much concerned with limitations on the extent of the major. 


Hence may be found (table B1 in appendix) sych extreme ranges as 
20 to 41 semester-hours in chamistr’y, 22 to 43 semester-hours in history, 
10 to 78 hours in art, to 60 in industrial arts, and 3 to 31 in 
kindergarten-primary education. : 3 

Range in minors.—Evidence concerning minors - was gathered 


_ © directly from statements of catalog requirements, from responses of 





thousands of high-school teachers to Inquiry 1 and from analyais of 


transcripts. In general it is evident from table 14 that first minors 
are more universally required than second minors. In both types of 
minors the amounts are about half of the required amount for a 
major: field of specialization. The preponderance of the academic 
subjects is evident from the data of,column 7. The five academic 


“subjects of social scjence, English, mathematics, physical science, and _ 


modern language involve five-sixths of all minor subject combinations. 
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Fiouge 1.—Tbe pattern of work taken in high school and college, by 98 prosptetive teachers of English 
graduating from teachers colleges in 1081. 
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Feovns 8.—The pattern of work Caken in high school and college by 08 prospeotive teachers of commerdal 
edncation gredusting from teachers colleges tn 1931. 
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Relation of work taken to requirements.—Secondary teachers in the 
field reported (Inquiry 1) the amount of work taken in major and 
minor teaching fields. Space does not permit the inclusion of the 
tabulated data here, but in summary it may be said that the teachers 
claimed to have had considerably more work in the major and in the 
first minor than was found in analyses of catalog requirements and 
transcripts. The ilustrations for table 15 show the contrast. 
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Sammary.—The amount of the major varies considerably for the 
various teaching curricula under review. This is particularly true of 
the special ‘subjects compared to the academic subjects. In the 
next place, it is evident that recent graduates on an average have 
actually taken in most fields about the amount required, though the 
extreme range shows that individual students vary from the average 
practice. In the third place, minors are not commonly required and 
in general students do not attain quantitatively more than one 
teaching minor. It is probable that about two-fifths of the total 

agpollege work of individual students is concentrated in a major and a—_ 
minor, Variation in practice among institutions is apparently great. 
‘- ™o ' yo So ee >: ’ 
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Tas.z 15.—Comparison of median amounis (in semester hours ; 
cesiabix in catalogs, Panarete mad statements ahs tn the ods (I haute Pr 
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Comparison with the evidence concerning fields of specialization 
in colleges and universities (pt. III) shows greater similarity between 
the two types of teacher-preparing institutions, teachers colleges and 
colleges than among institutions of the same type. 
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2. THE NATURE OF THE MAJOR FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 


Thus far the quantitative aspects of specialization in the patterns 
of curricula have been presented. Certain qualitative aspects of the 
major are revealed in the data obtained from the transcripts. 

Table 16 shows the subordinate fields in hic ork was taken by 
25 percent of the students majoring in emic and special 
subject curricula. First, it is evident that there were few subordinate 
fields in which all the students in any major took work. Second, 
variations in amounts of work in & given subordinate field are revealed 
in the table. In the ranges for each subordinate field even greater 
variations were found. For example, some students showed a dozen 
times as much work in a given subopdinate field as did other students. 


3. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING MAJORS 


~ Previous secondary work.—No teacher-education agency can or 


_ Bhould assume that all Preparation must take place .on the college 
level. The implications of g long-tithe period of teacher education 
must be kept in mind. Of much importance is the lack of clear-cut 
' evidence as to the proper grade pl 
has been apparent in duplicatifn of content, particularly in the 
materials taught on the senior high school and the junior college 
levels of instruction? @ @ 

The transcript data (see table B, appendix) show clearly the vana- 
tion both in amount of work taken in high schools and college and in 
the percentage of students taking work in each subjéct. 





Oollegesand Normal Schools. Greeley, Cold. Colorado State Teachers College. 1923, (Colorado Teachers 
College education series, no. 4), p. 68-71. : 


6716°—35—Vol. 3—7 





acpment of materials, The result. 
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fields in which 25 percent or more of the studenis sampled have had work | 
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TABLE 16.—Qualitative nature of the-major (transcript data), showing subordinate 
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T 16.— Qualitative nature the major transcript dats), showing subordinate- 
wy “fields in whith 86 percent or mon oa me sampled have had work--Con. 
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The concept of proficiency.—The presumed objective of a teachers 
college should be efficiency or competency. That is, for each kind of 
teacher that a college undertakes to prepare, it should etideavor to 

"+ produce individuals equipped with the knowledge, skills, techniques, 
appreciations, and ideals involved in the field and level of specializa- 
tion chosen. Catalog statements of amounts required seemingly rep- 
resent, at most, judgments of the amount needed to insure adequately 
prepared teachers. On the other hand, these judgments ignore the facts. 
of individual differences in aptitudes and ir rates of learning. It is 

-known that because of individual differences some students even at 
entrance can show proficiency much in excess of other entering students. 

In réality careful ee of the work of a teacher for a givén 
position should be set up ahd tests of competency given at intervals— 

. at entrance to oollega for purposes of qutlining a sequence of prepara- 
tory materials needed to complete the preparation of a prospective 

‘teacher, at candidacy for student teaching, and at graduation. — 
Under such a procedure Previous mastery would be credited at proper 
times and clearer objectives of further requirements could be set up. 

Several teacher-preparing institutions have- undertaken experi- 
mentation on the basis of proficiency. Qualifying examinations are 
set up and the institutions attempt to evaluate regularly the com- 
petency of the students. | 

Teaching demands.—The chief consideration in organizing any 
program of teacher preparation should be existing school practices— 
the needs and demands of teachers in the field. Instructors of repre- 


nN 


in the various school subjects in the better public schools, 
On the elementary level a teacher must teach a number of subjects, 
_ Such as reading, writing, spelling, grammar, geography, history, : 
vies, nature study, and others. On the secondary level in most - He) 
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States the beginning teacher may have to teach 2, 8, 4, or even 5 
different subjects in the first few years of his teaching experience. ‘ 
Data obtained through Inquiry 1 from 130,000 junior and senior high 
school teachers yielded the following findings concerning the number 
of fields in which the teachers gave instruction in 1930-31: 


Percentage of juntor and sensor high aes > teaching 1 to felds (data from 
Inquiry 1 


; 1 field Bfelds | 4falds | 5 fields & 
Junier high school Jawan pdignass 27.0 51.0 _Li 
Senior. high cmaonacad | ye 626 .9 
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The respondents in the inquiries concerning 2 setrbegitative course 
practices recognized in theory the need for preparation of high-school 


’ teachers in more than one field as follows: | ¥ 
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They also indicated their judgment on the following proposals 
relating to specialization: (1) Any curriculum should be largely the 
- subject matter of the student’s field of specialization and (2) The pro- 

. gram for the education of secondary teachers should equip prospective 
teachers to teach several subjects. ~With respect to thé former state- 
ment the respondents disagreed among themselves. Some: of the 
group agreed with reservations, others-disagreed with reservations. 
In other words, the respondents seemingly recognized the limitations of 
‘specialization, though they all agreed without reservation to the second 
proposal -that students should be equipped to téach several subjects. ° 

Quantitative standards for majors.—Accrediting organizations have 
attempted to set up quantitative standards of preparation needed to 
teach in secondary schools. Fifteen semester-hours is the usual 
minimum, Data from analysis of transcripts revealed that in general . 
students in teachers colleges attain this minimum; apart from their 
major subject, most frequently i in English.. The fulfillment of it in 
English is probably due to a relatively high prescription of this sub- 
ject for all studenfs—9 to 15 semestef-hours according to the findings 
in the catalog analysis. 

The actual operation of this quantitative requirement is illustrated in 
table 17, based upon careful analysis of the transcripts of 100 students 
majoring in English. Thirty-two of these students had had more than 
"15 semester-hours in history and 27 had had moré than 15 semester- 
hours in modern language. Very few could qualify quantitatively to 
teach other subjects. Column 2 shows nine subjects in ‘which 50 
percent or more of this group had no work at all on the college level. 


* Bee for evidence on teaching combinations references ndé. 676-002 in Betta, G. L., Frasier, B. W., and 
Gamtle, @. C. Sehectod Me apaghy on Min AAnidtion of Torshers, p. 00-0: Washington. D.O. 
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Taste 17.— Number off 100 students English majors with 0 ssmester hours, 1-8, 


7-18, 13-16, 16-18, 19-24, and 24+ semester hours of college work in 18 other 
high-school teaching fields 








. As a step toward meeting actual teaching demands institutions -. 
educating teachers should study trends in time allotments“on ele-- 
mentary and’secondary levels. Numerous studies * are avMfable, the 

Most recent being the investigation of curricular practices in the 
National Survey of Secondary Edueation.«. In general it may be said 
that the task on the elementary level is to provide for materials and 
techniques relating to (1) tool subjects -such as reading, language, 
spelling, handwriting, and arithmetic; (2) content subjects such as 
history, geography, civics, and science; and (3) expressional subjects 
such as physical education, art, industrial arts, and music. On the 
secondary level, as revealed in data presented earlier, the student 
takes most of his work in the academic subjects, principally English, _:- 
classical and foreign language, mathematics, biology, physical science, 
and history. : | 

Analysis of the high-school courses in these subjects shows that 

English is largely written composition and literature with provision _ 
in some schools for more specialized work in’ debate, dramatics, 

' Elementary lesel.=Mann, H.C. How Schools Use Their Time. New York, Buresn of Publications. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. mer eeteace ae no. 333); Flanders, J. K. 
Legislative Control of the Elementary Ourrieulum. New Y N. Y, Burean of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925. (Contributions to Education, ‘no. 195); Dobson, W.B. A Study of : 
Time Allotments in the Elementary School Subjects. Greeley, Colo., Colorado State Teachers Colleges 
pet eye tne Practices in the Junior High School. Chicago, Il. Univer 

level. 3.M. 

aiy'ot Cos Feats (Supplementary Educational Monographs, no. 25); Buster, N. E. Time 
Allotnents in the Junior High School. Greeley, Colo., Colotado State Teachers College, 1929. (Unpub- : 
lished master of arts thesis.) Counts, G. 8. The Senior High School Curriculum. Chicago, I., University 


of Chicago Press, 1938, (Gapplementary Educational Monographs, no. 29) and Department of Buperin 
tandence, Natidnal Education Association. The Development of the High-School Curriculum. sixth 
yearbook ‘ 


"Loomis, A. K., Lie, B, 6., and Johnson, B.L. The Program of Btndie. Monggraph No. 18. Office 
_— @Réupation, Bulletin, 1902, no, 17. Notional Survey of Beeondery Eéuession. 
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journalism, and speech. Social science is primarily history— Amer- 
ican and world, the latter now apparently a combination of ancient, 
" medieval, and modern European history. Several foreign languages 
are offered, and many students usually take a year or two of two 
' different languages. In science the general science movement seems 
to be gaining, as is true neral biology, whereas physical 
science appears to be decli There is considerable evidence of 
an increase in interest in the nonacademic subjects in’récent years 
and also in the social studies. =. 

The 1 ted reader should study the tabulated data of the Pro- 
gram of Studies, National Survey of Secondary Education. 






SUMMARY 


In amount a major averages about a fourth to a fifth of a total 
4-year program. Students majoring in the special subjects report more 
work in their field of specialization. Most students take.one minor 
but few students take asecond minor. About two fifths of the average — 
4-year curriculum is devoted to two fields of specialization, though 
analyais of transcripts reveals that over and beyond a major the typical 
quantitative minor is in English. Individual students vary widely 
from the median practices. This finding indicates a possible need for 
restriction on the maximum amount of work to be taken in any subject. : 

| The qualitative analysis of majors reveals lack of balance both in 
amoits taken and in percentage of the students taking each course. 
Again the range reveals extreme variation. nhs, Nyy 

The great similarity of a typical college program and a typical 8, 
high-school program suggests the need for careful evaluation of the - 
previous secondary work of prospective teachers. Students in such 
‘fields as English, history, . and mathematics have had on the high- « 
- school level the equivalent, quantitatively, of a major, whereas in 
many special subjects and in elementary education the students are 
virtually beginning at the college level to acquire the knowledge and © 
_ skill in’their chosen field of specialization. 

It is probable that many studenfs at entrance to college actually 
have already acquired much of the. knowledge and skill required in a 
college major.» Competency and not the amount of work should be 
the principle in determining the extent of a college major. 

The sequence of fields of specialization should be set up largely in 
terms of the nature of tvork of teachers in the field. Itis probable that — 
a beginning teacher will be required to teach 2 or 3 different subjects. 

The amounts and nature of fields of specialization should-be con- 
trolled by the facta of individual differences, demands in the place- 
ment area served by the teather-preparing inatitution, and the require- 
ments of a liberal education. It is probable that extreme specializa- 
tion maga minimized, at least on preservice levels. 











TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA ' "QB | 
PROPOSALS 


1. For elementary and rural teachers the field of specialization should 
be determined by the nature of elementary or rural ing. . 

(a) These elementary and rural curricula demand broad general 

_ courses in essential sequences of the subject matter to be taught. 

(6) To prepare such teachers adequately for the several main 
Subjects of instruction on the elementary level these sequences 
in art, music, English, science, and history should be thor- 
oughly professionalized. 

2. For secondary teachers two or preferably three fields of specializa- 
tion should be required, particularly since most beginning teachers ) 
will obtain their first experience in amall high schools where they 
will be required to teach several fields of knowledge. . - 

(a) Each field of specialization should be restricted in scope on 
the preservice level. 

(6) The amount of course work in each major field/ for each 

' student should be governed by such fundamental nsidera- 
tions as amount of previous study in the field, the nature of 
teaching brobfems in that field, and particularly proficiency or 

‘mastery. Professional equipment should include acquaintance 
with both junior and senior high school levels. | 

(c) The traditional major and minor plan of eo should 
be replaced by.a plan which will secure balance or proportion 
in several fidlds of specislization,. each orgatiized for the 
prospective teacher in terms of proficiency. 

8. Rural education. ) 

(a) Each State should adapt ite teacher-education program to the, 
composition of its. population. In ‘sparsely settled regions 

_ teachers colleges have a peculiar responsibility for direction of 

* rural education. 

(6) Each child in a rural area is as fully entitled to instruction _at 
the hands of an educated, professionally prepared teacher as 
is a child in a city, “Hence, rural curricula should be compara- 
ble in length and depth of content to curricula organized with 

- the city child in mind. ; 

(c) Due to difficulties of determining where teachers will Jocate, 
: but knowing that first placements are most likely to be made 

in rural schools, each teacher should be informed concerning 
rural problems and equipped to make the necessary adapta- 
tions in techniques and in materials of instruction. 

(dq) Adaptation in limited certificate curricula where initial 
placement is usually in rural areas should be made to include 
preparation ‘im agriculture, nature study, rural sociology and. 
economics, and in further adaptations of the course sequences 
in health, civics, and the appreciational sudjccta, 














CHAPTER V 


PROFESSIONAL STUDIES AND TREATMENT OF 
SUBJECT-MATTER MATERIALS - 


Over and beyond equipping students in fields of specialized subject 
matter, an edsential aspect of preparation for teaching involves those 
materials included in courses in education, educational psychology, . 
methods of teaching, observation, and student teaching. hey have 
been commonly referred to as professional studies, though in the broad 
sense all of a student’s preparation in majors and minors and back- 


ground courses should also be regarded as professional. . 


> 


The data for this discussion are drawn in the main from the two 
sources of curriculum material described in the preceding chapters. 
Tables B1 and B (appendix) give summarized data from (1) catalog 
statements of required professional courses, and (2) students’ tran- 
scripts showing the professional courses actually taken. 


1. AMOUNTS OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Table 18 summarizes the essential evidence concerning professional 
courses in education, psychology, special methods, observation, and 
teaching. It is difficult to generalize concerning how much profes- 
sional study is required or obtained because of variations in organiza- 
tion of the various phases of courses in education, psychology, special 


rmethods, observation, arf teaching. Moreover, not all students take 


. every type of professional work. 





In general, the catalog analysis showed that students are required 
to take about 18 semester-hours of education and educational psy- 
chology, which includes 6 semester-hours of some organization of . 
observation and practice teaching either jn separate courses‘or in a | 
combination course in observation and stydent teaching. | 

It is much more difficult to interpret the education work for limited 
education curricula because of the fact that the work in education for 
such curricula usually includes, under courses in elementary education, — 
content materials given in education courses. _ | 
. The ranges (see, table B1, appendix) show wide variations. In the 
catalog prescription some institutions specified five times as much 
education, special methods, and teaching as did other institutions; 
and in work actually taken some students in a given curriculum took 
several times as much work in these studies as did other students. 
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in all curricula patterns the variations w; 
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As stated, it is difficult to say how 
education and related subjects. Da 
scripts) show that students actually 
' of their total work in professional studies (see table 19 
percentages into semester-hours, roughly 25 to 32 hours of work is in 
these subjects. ; 
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Tasie 19.—Percentage of work taken (transcripts) in college in education and 
educational Siceholeey Veasthods and shairoadton wid leaching and in psychology 








Nh. So wakes 140;, AO 

see7eh 120 70’ 

Mbetets tS 955, oe: 1a 6 46 
language 

dicks Hicdas des 121 al 

Modan. sit 128 A2 

Geography... ... oo eve 140 10.3 

History = 1423 A4 

Latin, . wi cere in 7 10 0 





Amount of work in student teaching.—Still another point concerning 
‘the amount of work is involved in the comparisons of education and 
educational psychology with special mtthod and observation and teach- 

~ ing. In table B1 (appendix) observation and teaching are i a 
in the total of, education. When the requirements of obsérvation | 
and teaching (about 6 semester-hours) are deducted, the general 
courses in principles of education, history of education, educational 
psychology, etc. embrace about 10 semester-hours. 

The matter of student teaching in the teachers colleges is also 
influenced by a standard of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges which requires 90 clock-hours of actual teaching. The data’ 
here summarized include combinations of observation and teaching. 
Hence {it is difficult to say whether such a standard has met. 
. If it is assumed that the average amount of observation and teaching 
(6 semester-hours) consiste of actual supervised teqching it would 
appear thay these institutions approximate the equivalent of 90 hours 
of teaching.' | a 

Opinions, on desiréd amounts of education—Fundamental to the 
quantitative aspect of professional study is such a question as: How 
much professional work in education is enough, especially on pre- 
service levels? Opinion of 600 instructors of representative courses 
in 18 subject fields may he cited. In general thése respondents 
voted for about 13 percent (range of mediang for various subjects 
12-17) of education and psychology and for 10 percent (range of 
medjans 5-15) gf observation and teaching. In, theory, these respond- 
ents would @ to the actual amounts taken—about one fourth to 
_ educatiolf; psychology, and practice teaching. Yet this proportion 
. nm preservice level might be open to question, as being too heavy 
. . PMor to teaching experience. | | 

1 A 6 semester-bour course mesting 38 weeks 3 times a week would inciode 108 
ts length which would more than satiety the standard of hours, 


vt? 
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periods usually 00 minctes 
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This issue obviously turns again on proficiency. It should be 
-borne.in mind that few students have had any courses in education 
pnor to entrance into a teacher-preparing institution. Yet it is 
probable that some students can reveal proficiency with much less 
actyal course work and time spent than ¢an other sti ents.” 

There is another limitation, namely, that applications af the prin- 
ciples of education and Psychology are difficult for preservice students 
to make. Possibly some of the total amount of time now given to 
courses in éducation and psychology in preservice preparation should 
be reserved for inservice education. Od - 

Professional studies in curricula of Jess than 4 years are restricted 
to the elementary and junior high school grades, and are commonly 
controlled by. the education department. The catalog analysis 
revealed a variety of combinations, as shown in table 20. It would 
appear that few institutions are now offering for elementary teachers 
curricula-of leas than 2 years: and the number of 3-year curricula 
indicates that there is some upgrading tendency. of ‘ 

y Pe 


TaB_e 20.—The professional materials’ Jor Limsted curricula im education (calalag 
analysis only) 
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Amount | Number Majar | | *Rdoratian and Fludent 
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Total ® 
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2. THE NATURE OF THE PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


The nature of the major is revealed in the data obtained ftom the 
transcripts. Table 21 lists all the courses in education and gives the 
percentage of students taking the courses and the amounts taken in 
the courses for which 10 percent or more of the studenta majoring in 
the various fields had enrolled. What conclusions can be drawn 
concerning professional materials? : . 
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First, may be noted, the difficulty of determining exactly the nature 
of such studies, due to methods of classification. MentiSh.? was made 
earlier concerning the variety in terminology.’ Second, and related 
to the preceding problem i is the probability that not all the students | 

in the 4-year curricula in education take certain methods courses, 
sich as methods of teaching art, music, reading, spelling, and the like, 
but yet they may have had contact with:such work in courses under 
the title of special, primary, or intermediate methods. Third, it is 
clear from the averages of the medians that the predominant length 


_ of the courses was one term (quarter or semester). Fourth, the 


ranges * for the length of a given. course are more significant: than 
the medisn. Fifth, some gaps in professional study are evident 
unless such contact is treated in more general tourses. - 

Consideration should be given to such concepts as creative educa- 
tion, educational biology, extraéurricular activities, and mental 
hygiene. 

Insofar as the nature of the professional studies 18 ouricained the 
courses in education and psycholagy are apparently the conventional 


* courses. There is a school of opinion which contend’ that most 


courses throughout a teacher-preparatory curriculum should ‘be 
taught in terms gf the possible applications of the materials ‘being 
studied to teaching. There are, of course, difficulties in doing this 
in colleges and universities where classes are composed of many with 
nontéaching objectives. Yet‘in teachers colleges it ‘would appear 
that some modicum of professionalization is desirable each term from 
beginning of the first year. of a program of teacher education. 
pressions from visits led to the conclusiofhat there is apparently 


‘a clearer idea of the professional objective of teacher education in those 


institutions where the ideals of professionalization are stressed. In 
one institution visited many of the college 1 instructors. also teach one: 
class daily in the training school and in addition supervise student 
teachers } in training in ‘adjacent public schools. | 

» Opinions on the kind of education courses.—Opinions of teachers of 
rejweoentative courses in sélectéd teachers colleges were gathered on 
several points in connection with the amount and kind of work to be 
taken in education. 

The respondenis to the inquiry + abeeptad (with varying degrees of 
reservation for the presidents, academic, special, and education 
teachers) the proposal that there should be only a limited amount of 
education and psychology in the preservice ‘education of teachers. 

Crabb, A. L. A Study of the Nomenclature and Mechanics Employed in Catalog Presentations of 
4p Retin, ne. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers, 103. (Contributiqns 


2 Given only for academlo and special curricula because there were only 3 and 3 curricula, respectively, 
for 4 and 2-year majors in education. 


oe 
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The education teachers were least inclined to agree with this pro- 
posal, . 


TaBL$ 21.—Courees in education and related fields taken by 10 percent or more of | 
450 students majoring in education, 548 in academic su ecls, and 464 in special 
subj and percentage of students in each major taking and amount taken in 
semesier-houra (transcript data) = 46 ee 
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The nature of preservice work was indicated in responses to the 
following proposals: (1) Teachers should be introduced to various 
current theories of school organization such as adjustment, creative 
education, the platoon school, and individual instruction. (2) The 
emphasis in undergraduate courses should be upon accepted theories 
and practices rather than upon research. (3) Teachers should be 
acquainted with the wider implication of the educative process. To 
the proposal of making teachers critical of varying theories of school 
organization the respondents were agreed without reservation; to 
the other two types of proposal they agreed but with reservations. 


3. CONSIDERATIONS RELATED TO PROFESSIONAL STUDIES AND 
~ TREATMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 


Normal schools with limited time to prepare teachers were com- 
pelled to undertake professional study at the outset of a curriculum 
in the freshman year. In limited 1-year and even somewhat in 2-year 
curricula culture in the.sense of knowledge and appreciation of subject 
matter has had to be assumed in the main from previous study in 
secondary schools. 

As normal schools expanded and lengthened their curricula to 4 
years and became degree-granting teachers colleges, this need of 
insuring early grasp of professional studies became less insistent. 
The practice of postponing work in education in colleges and universi- 
ties set a model for another theory of professionalization, particularly 

‘where schools of education provide for enrollment as prospective 
teachers above the junior college work. 

When should education courses be given.—The instructors of repre- 
sentative courses in 18 subject fields were asked to indicate their 
judgment on the question of when to introduce education courses. 
The summarized opinions of 759 respondents vere the following 


tabulation: 

; Percent 
(a) First term, freshman year___....._.______._.._________. 9.3 
(b) Second term, freshman year__.____.__._.____________- 6.7 
(c) Beginning with the eophomore year_________________.. 28. 6 
(d) Beginning with the junior year__..._.__._..____.____. 47.3 
(e) Beginning with the senior year________._____.._.___.. 5.3 
(f) End of the senior year. ___.....-..-..--__-___ Le usp aes 


More than half of these teachers would postpone education and 
psychology courses until the senior college level and more than five 
sixths at least until the sophomore year. In one teachers college 
, Visited where a junior college organization is maintained the claim 
was advanced that better selection of students could thus be made- 
and that the increased maturity enhanced the quality of work in the 
education courses. 

A consideration on the point of professional treatment of subject 
matter should be mentioned here in anticipation of subsequent dis- | 











cussion of the issue. 
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An attempt to discover the 
sionalization in representative courses leads 


there is little professional treatiiant o 


extent of profes- 
to the conclusion that _ 
f subject matter in these courses. 


Out of approximately 2,600 courses in 18 subject fields in more than 
a score of selected teachers colleges, less than half of the courses were 


checked as professionalized. An 


attempt to obtain specific illustra- 


tion of concrete ways of professionalizing these courses failed, though 


the instructors claimed to provi 


de for the following aspects of Pro 


fessional treatment in some degree as follows: 


Percent 
(a) Present aims of teaching sub- 
pa a ae Os We $3 
(b) History of the subject_._____ 23 
(c) Development of methods of 
teaching subject......____ 32 
(d) Evaluation of teaching subject. 26 
(e) Available materials for teach- 
ing the subject......... 34 
(f) Professional literature for 
teaching the subject______- 20 


. Percenl 
&) Principles in selecting materials 


miiy. & 992 fs Ee 19 

(hk) Psychology of the subject_._.._ 17 

(f) Use of standard tests... = 15 

(7) Use of new type testa__.____ 15 
(k) Specific difficulties in present- 

17 


ing materiala._....... | 


The visits to the selected institutions did not result in the impression 


that there was wide acce 
ment of subject matter. 
jects, methods of teaching, 


relating to representative courses. 
The respondents were asked to indicate the best method of insuring 


ptance of the theory of professional treat- 
Yet there is some attention to aims of sub- 
and testing as evidenced in the Inquiries 





methods of insurjng that pros 


of representative courses suggesting various . 


8 are taught concerning theories, actiy;- 
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4. PROFESSIONAL TREATMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 


The respondents in the teachers colleges believed that about two 
fifths of subject-matter courses should be professionalized. A pro- 
posal that courses in special method should be eliminated was disap- 
proved by these respondents. From responses of instructors and 
reactions of instructors visited to the extent of professional treatment, 
it is apparent that special method is the dominant plan of profes- 
sionalization. 

Place of demonstration in professional treatment.—These respondents 
agreed that demonstration plays a part in professional training. They . 
agreed practically without reservation to a proposal that there should 
be many opportunities for prospective teachers to observe good teach- 
ing inf the training schools, and with reservations to a proposal that 
college instructors frequently should teach demonstration lessons in 
the training school. The respondents approved demonstration in all 
subject-matter classes in the Major, and were about evenly divided in 
using demonstration in some courses in the major and in separate 
courses in observation. They asserted that demonstration should 

| be given by: (1) Both subject-matter teachers and supervisors in 

| the training schools—46 percent; (2) subject-matter teachers—28 

percent; (3) supervisors, in the training schools—27 percent ; (4) 

- student teachers in the major—13 percent; and (5) teachers in the 
education department—4 percent. 

In recent years it has been suggested that prospective teachers would 
learn more by constant supervised observation of good teaching than 
by supervised courses in practice teaching. The respondents in the 
main are opposed to this proposal but with reservations. 

As to amount of student teaching, these respondents agreed to the 
proposal that the conventional standard of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges of 90 clock-hours be required. , 

Finally, they agreed that practice teaching should be given in 
situations typical of those in the regions served by the institution. — 


SUMMARY 


In the conventional sense separate professional courses have been 
narrowly concerned with the mere study of pedagogy or education, 
In the broad sense the entire program of formal studies in fields of 
specialization, education, psychology, general background courses, and 
the extracurricular activities is professional. | 
It is maintained that while the individual culture of each student 
should not be lost sight of, the paramount task is to develop a true 
professional spirit. An attempt to set up distinguishing criteria for 
teacher education would réquire first of all that intangible thing called 
. professional spirit. Second, it should demand unity or singleness of 
purpose. Third, it ought to demand a program of experiences which _ 
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would equip prospective teachers with the knowledge, techniques, 
appreciations, and ideals of teaching and at the same time produce 
cultivated and educated teachers.- Fourth, it should provide the 


essential equipment and laboratory f 


ties by which at least the 


simpler aspetts of practice or application of theory can be carried out 
under supervision. ’ 

As yet there is no one proved way of professionalizing, Each 

~hypothesis of professionalization should be submitted to further 


The idgal of “competency ’’ is as important in professional studies as 
in fields of specialization. Obviously, required amounts of work will 
vary with individuals. 

The long-term principle of preparation should result in distinction 
between professional preparation on preservice and inservice lévels. 

‘ Experimentation with other phases of professional ‘materials is 
essential, particularly on sucht issues as supervised observations versus 
student teaching, unification of educational theory and practice, and 
schemes of interneship and apprenticeship teaching. . 

It is possible that the education department may best promote 

integration. 


PROPOSALS 


1, Professional work in education, psychology, observation, and 
teaching: 


(2) In teachers colleges where unity and singleness of purpose 
make it possible, provision should be made for continuous 
study of materials representative of needed professional in- 
formatiod, skills, and techniques, and appreciations. Whereas 
general education should probably comprise much of the pre- 
liminary junior college years of any preservice program and 
Provision for fields of specialization be made in senior college 
years, it would appear to be desirable to have the student 
conscious of his professional needs during the entire 4 years of 
his undergraduate work, | , | 
(6) There should be provision on the junior college level for a 
limited amount of course work (not to exceed one-eighth) in . 
education and psychology. There should be frequent observa- 
tions and demonstrations to make the student increasingly 
_«fware of possible applications of theory to practice. On the 

senior college level formal course work in education and 
Psychology should be continued in more advanced sequences 
and emphasis should be placed upon the student’s own ability - 
to apply his theoretical equipment of professional knowledge 
and skill through student teaching in each field of specializa- 
tion and on varying levels or grades, : . : 

€715°—35—Voi, s—g ye 
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(c) Lacking experiniental evidence of the value of directed super- 
vised observation compared with practice teaching, it would 
appear that the latter should be sttessed. But periodic tests of 
competency should be given which should result in variations 
in amounts and lengths of practice teaching -for individual 
students in a given teacher-preparing institution. 

(d) (1) Serious study should be made of the nature of course work 
. in education and psychology, elimi ating those phases now 

carried for traditional reasons and including new phases 
of work obviously applicable in present-day teaching 
activities. : 

2 (2) Rather than detailed knowledge and great skill, teachers - 
on preservice levels need to be informed of accepted prin- 
ciples with illustrative examples, and to be given oppor- 
tunities to verify the worth of the principles in their 
practice teaching; further, they should be made construc- 
tively critical of new proposals and innovations. uh. y 

(3) The professional work should include all major categories 
of a teacher’s work, such as management and control, 
learning, teaching, testing, records and reports, personnel 
relations, professional and social contacts, and sponsorship 
of extrdcurric:lar activities in school and out. - ‘ 

(e) The total professional work, particularly when proper profes- 
sional treatment of fields of specialization is carried on, can well 
be limited on the preservice level to amounts much below what 

-, Many students now take. 

(f) Much of the technical and specific professional course work in 

education and psychology should be provided on graduate 

‘levels or in summer sessions when students have greater 

maturity or more direct recognition of gaps .in professional 
. knowledge and techniques. | Ps; 

(g) By virtue of their opportunity as the interpreters of the work 
of a teacher, those in charge of education and psychology work 
should make prospective teachers aware of the broad implica- 
tions of education, both in school and out of school. Grasp of ’ 
concepts such as growth, activity, the school &8 & miniature 
society, character, leadership and followership, where and how 

. education takes place, social psychology, and the like, is 
essential if teachers are to be anything more to children in the’ 
classroom than mere purveyors of knowledge and promoters of 
skill. | at , | 

(A) Student teaching requirements should be flexible in amount so 
that-all students may be expected to reach satisfactory 

standards of performance before being approved for certifica- 
tion as teachers. : 
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2. Professional treatment of subject matter: 

(a) It in the responsibility of any division which is permitted to 
guide majors to insure professional competency upon the part 
of ite students. ~ Peg 

(6) It is still an issue in many institutions whether materials 
(subject matter) and methods should be merged or whether 
there should be a series of appropriate subject-matter sequences 
in each field -of specialization, with a culminating course or 
series of courses in the applications of the materials suited toa 
particular level of secondary or elementary education in 
special methods. In either case the teacher needs to have over 
and beyond the essential competency of one who would guide 
and direct children in a field of study, proficiency in: (a) know- 
‘ledge of the place,and function of his work in the entire program 
of the school; (b) specific objectives of the fields of instruction 
he is teaching; (c) selection of materials, textbooks, supple- 
mentary reading, equipment, ete. ; (d) usb and interpretation of 
various types of tests—standardized and ‘nonstandardized, : 
essay and objective: (e) methods of adapting assignments to 
groups of children; (f) selecting varying methods of teaching; 
(g) guiding and directing activities of pupils, both curricular 
and extracurricular; (h) -knowledge of special problems of 

content and method in teaching his fields of specialization. * ’ 
_ 8. Training schools: 7 
- " (a) It.is essential that every teachers college- have adequate 
3 training-school facilities for the types of teachers they prepare. 
(0): Teachers colleges should be certain that students obtain suffi- 
cient practice under conditjons typical of those in schools m 
which students are likely to obtain their first teaching experi- - 
¢ ence. - 4 | 

(c) Where possible to utilize public affiliated schools for actual 

_ practice, it is desirable to make the campus training school 
largely a laboratory agency’ for demonstration and experi- 
mentation. _. ' ; -. 

(Z) Administrative attention should be given to all means by 
which close relationships between all instructors in college 
departments and those in training schools can be promoted. - 

(¢) There should be eonstant opportunity for students to observe 

- good teaching. Part of this observation should be the gradual | 

> growth of individual studénts, systematically scheduled to 

_ spend a stated number of periods each week in training-school 
classes, and part of it ahould‘be class or group observation with 
college instructors in charge. : ; 


‘ ' 
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CHAPTER VI 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
1. AMOUNT OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Institutions of higher learning have customarily set up certain 
requirements in fields other than majors. Over and beyond speciali- 
zation in teacher-preparatory agencies, liberal and cultural ideals 
have long been operative.’ It has been felt that general education 
must not be lost sight of even in curricula largely specialized’ on 
vocational bases. 

General education is idealized in Gurriula patterns reviewed in 
the analyses of catalog statements of required work in the various 
fields of knowledge. Data on the required and actual contacts, as 
revealed in the analyses of. catalog statements and students’ tran- 
scripts, are given in table B and B1 appendix (cols. 21-26). Table 23 
shows the required nonspecialized or ge eneral education courses accord- 

Ing to catalog statements and table 24, figures 6 and 7, and charts 1 
_ sand 2 show the extent of nonspecialized or enews contacts actually 
' ‘made by teachers college students. ~ d 
TaBLE 23. — Nonspecialized conlacis for work required -in sartons curricula tn 
general 


education according to ysis of 8 of 66 teachers colleges and 
normal schools ! , 
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General education conventionally implies study of the SCOR, | 
academic studies-—English, mathematics, -forei@& language, science} 

- and history. The interested reader can by inspection of the tabular 
data see clearly the emphasis on what appears to be a farrow concept - 
of liberal or general education. In contrast may be noted the neglect 
both on the high-school and college levels of the fine. arts, health and 
physical education, and home and family relationships. History 
appears to be emphasized ‘at the expense of the other social studies. 

Secondary education for 15 years has idealized certain cardinal 
objectives. These include: Health, command of fundamental 
processes, worthy home membership, vocation, civic education, 
worthy use of leisure, ethical character. By implication * institu- 
tions of higher education recognize such objectives as aims at least in 
some departments. These aims tend somewhat to reflect the needs 
of the average person in life outside the school. It should be borne 
in mind that teachers apart from the technical preparation for a 
given field of specialization require for their Own individual growth 
formal preparation in the common fields of experience. atm . 


2. THE NATURE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 






































The preceding section has indicated that general education consists 
largely of the study of a few academic fields plus requirements for 
active physical exercise. Several types of policies have been pursued: - 

-(1) Group requirements which demand that the student choose a 
foreign language, a science, and a social science course for one term; 
(2) specific requirements such as English composition and active 
physical exercise, and .(3) more -recently the survey-orientation 
movement. . 

Orientation and surve courses.—Of 145 teachers colleges and 
normal schools which responded to a general inquiry on curricular 
policies, 49 claimed to have orientation courses—defined as courses 
which cover large areas of human knowledge. An analysis of repre- 
sentative gourse practices also sought data on survey cotrses.' The 
proposals related to orientation-survey work were included, in the 
list of 63 checked by nearly, 800 instructors in teachers colleges. 
To the two statements which)expressed the need of 4 cdnsiderable 
proportion of survey-orientation courses, the respondents in d 
complete agreement. In general, they would vote for about - 

* . cent of a 4-year curriculum of survey-orientation courses and about. 
18 percent’in addition of the usual introductory courses limited in 
acope to a aubject but designed for cultural values. They accepted 
with reservations, however, the proposal that extreme specialization 


* 
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should be minimized and synthesis* magnified. On this proposal 
the presidents and educators were more inclined to agree than were 
the teachers of academic and ‘special subjects. | 

It is‘tvident that the “survey” concept to most respondents is 
still restricted to specialized departments. Twenty-one subjects 
with 26 additional subdivisions were listed in Inquiry 14 as a check- 
hst of orientation courses. Every subject’ and subdivision was 
checked by some of the 770 respondents. The ranking orientation 
courses included: 


Percent Percent 
1. History_----..-..---.--.-... 74] 6. English—speech...__.._____. 63 
2. English literature. ._..______- BOT Ti Aven ie hha add a 
8. English composition-_._.__._- 67 | 8. Economics____._..._______. 57 
4. Sociology. -...-...-........- -64| 9. General literature......______ 57 
5. Health and hygiene__________ 63 | 10. General psychology_________- 55 


When asked more specifically to check these integrating course 
titles, 694 of the respondents indicated their approval of the titles 
below as follows: . a 


Contemporary civiliszation______- Gf (The fing drta. cot. A 45 

‘Community and public relations. 54 Bélende:. 2. vd oe ose leek 44 
Human behavior, ___-_-__- Selene 50 | Creative arts___-- gee aleve 42 
Home and family relations__._._- 48 | | 


In theory’the instructors agree almost completely that any adequate 
program for the education of teachers should provide in proper 
proportion for.the cultivation of physical, social, and esthetic experi- 
ences as well as for intellectual experiences. In practice the 
program &ppears to be largely intellectual; there is, in proportion, 
relatively slight formal course provision for the promotion of physical, 
social, and esthetic dctivities, both in the amounts of course work 
taken and in proportion of students taking such studies. 


3. VALUES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Genera] education in the past has assumed knowledge of the social 
heritage or race experience. In particular the academic subjects 


_ have been conventionally identified as the essential elements of a - 


general education. It has been assumed that one would apply in 
performing one’s daily. activities and in meeting one’s daily problems 
thé knowledge and skills learned in the various subject-matter com- 
partments. Virtually, transfer was assumed. 

It is maintained, however, that the objectives of education must 


also consider functionality. The school is an agency created to 


s The Proposal read ‘' Prospective teachers heed few specialized courses and more integrating synthetic 
courses; for example, the subjects of study which cut across departmental lines, as in courses called 
“Contemporary Civilization.’’ . 
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teach growing children to do well the things they need to do. This 
implies as a primary responsibility analysis of present-day hving and 
as a secondary responsibility «utilizing of the tace experience as 
“service” materials. 
oa se The instructors of representative courses agree to the broad pro- . 
4 _that any curriculum for prospective teachers should equip 
-thepi ¥to,teach not only the implications of the social heritage but 
ould equip them to teach the contemporary modes of living and 

shoald inform them thoroughly on contemporary problems. But, as 
was indicated carher, insufficient attention is given in practice to 
this proposal. 

As implied previously what one (teachers included) has to do and 
the problems one faces day by day may be grouped into several 
major classes.‘ 

(a) Health and physical efficeency.—The very nature of contem- 
porary industrial urban life places a premium on the knowledge, 
skills, and appreciations of physical and mental health. Yet’ less 
than a fifth of the graduates under review had had contacts in these 
fields to the extent of 1 or 2 percent of their high-school program ; two- 
thirds had had on an average of but 2 or 3 percent of such work in 
college, and that was largely the typical required active physical | 
education covering 2 or 3 periods a week on the junior college level. 

(b) Home and family relations.—About 80 percent of prospective 
teachers in teachers colleges are women. Normally about half of the 
women students in these institutions marry within 5 years of gradu- 
ation. The professional preparation for teaching is not lost. by this 
group who marry and face the problems of parenthood and education 
in the home and general community life. However, the real implica- 
tions of home and family relations are largely ignored even in the 
courses for women. It should be added -that men, who ought also 
to have analogous instruction in home and parental responsibilities, 
are not taught such content. A small percentage of women actually’ 
take on both secondary and college levels about 3 percent of their 
work in home economics. 

(c) Preparation for levsure. —It is almost trite to pot out the 
effects of a shorter working day and the increasing time surplus of 
adults. Leisure has been democratized almost over night. Yet 
many of the fields which might contribute to the wise use of leisure 
have been undervalued or have not been organized: with direct ~ 
attention to their contribution to leisure. Physical education 
prograys emphasize sports with little carry-over in later life. Read- 

_ ing emphasizes a type of literary standard—the novel, poetry, 
‘Fes'a wore extended treukmeut of the tatare o€.5 pecerath to ment the paedlitene 6f present-Cay living 


geo Rugg, Earle. Some Recent Criticiams of American Contemporary Life and Their Implications for 
Public Education. School Review, 39:15-32, January 1931. 
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drama—yet the American people read periodicals in the main. | 
The arts have emphasized skills remotely applicable to common | 
modes of living because of a traditional ideal of promoting fine art | 
rather than practical art; even so, the transcripts of student records __ 
show that there was but little attention given to the fine arts either 

in high school or college. By : 

(d) Preparation for tivic-social Fesponsibilities.—America assumes 
democracy and a consequent democratic philosophy of education. 
This principle is based upon the capacity of each youthful citizen-to 
learn to make wise social decisions. Unless one accepts this premise, 
democracy and democratic education break down. What obligations 
rest upon each citizen in a democracy? Several facts are evident 
from recent analyses of social trends. First, there has been a revolu- 
tion in modes of production and distribution of economic goods. 
America has become an industrial urban nation. Second, there has’ 
been an enormous expansion of gbvernmental services. The people 
are increasingly turning to government as an agency to do things for 
them. Third, a revolution in social activities and forces has occurred, 
On the assumption that all youth must be taught concerning their 
civic-social responsibilities, must not general education give far greater 
emphasis than 4 or 5 percent to social seks b aside from history? 

(6) Scrence.—While science is not so directly a major field of ex- 
perience as are the fields discussed above, most of them rest upon ‘ 
science. Hence another phase to which general education must give 
attention is generalized science, particularly jn its‘ relationships to 
health, to economic life, and to its social ramifications. 


SUMMARY 


In brief, genéral education, at least on the junior college level, should 
consider the synthesis of‘the major fields of culture. , 
Professional leaders in recent years have been pleading for syn- 
thesis, integration, coordination, and articulation. How else may 
these be attained except by first setting up curricula for teachers, 
which in turn will refct for similar reconstruction of general education 
on the secondary level? e : 
PROPOSALS 


1. A considerable proportion, at least one-fourth of a total culTic- 
ulum pattern, should consist of general nonspecialized’ courses in the 
major fields of experience. - 

2. Where there are only minimum 3-year and 4-year preservice 
curricula, this work should probably be concentrated, particularly 
in the junior college. — ‘ 

3. General education should be based upon the social and individual 

- needs of students. For one or both of these needs it would appear 
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ce 
that such fields of experience as (a) health and science, (6) civic-social 
responsibilities and adjustments, (e) recreation and appreciation 
activities, (d) home and family relations, and (e) philosophy and valde 
should be represented. 

4. Each field should Prose for sufficient time and continuity (at 
least a sequence of a year’s work) to insure adequate grasp of survey 
courses in the field. 

5. The dominant criterion for selection of materials to be taught 
with general education expected as an outcome is understanding and 

_ appreciation of present-day modes of living and problems. 

6. Synthesis and articulation are to be sought; hence the oricnta- 
tion courses should use materials which are related to the more 
important problems of contemporary life but should utilize any 
related materials from the present, systematized subjects as aera: 
ary sources of “service” value. 

7. Alternate plan. Specific orientation suRres courses should be 
provided in such fields as physical hygiene, mental hygiene, home 
and: family relationships, consumer economics, government, human 
behavior, speech, comparative literature, and nature of world and 
man. 











‘CHAPTER VII 


_ ELECTIONS AND PRESCRIPTIONS 
1. AMOUNT OF ELECTIVE WORK 





. It was noted earlier in this report that part of a total program has 
traditionally been set apart to permit each student to make choices of 
courses of interest to-hirh or to permit adaptations to different types 
of students. It has been held, for example, that students should have 
an opportunity, irrespective of requirements, to study such subjects 
as music and foreign language or'to have work under instructors with 
whom they would not in the pursuit of course requirements have 
opportunity to study. | r 

Free and restricted electivesa—Two types of electives are feuhd in 
the analysis of curriculum pathania: namely, restrictive electives and 
free electives. In the former, a de 






choose specific courses to fulfill 
tives the student may select 

Table 25 summari é data on free and restricted electives 
obtained from the analysis of catalogs. i_t , 


TaBLE 26.—Sise. of elections, free and restricted, actording to catalog analysis of 
66 teachers colleges and normal nchionte 
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TABLE 25.—~Site foe elections, free and resirsanh neering to catalog analysis of | 
66 teachers colleges and normal 


ntinued 
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Table 26 shows the mean of the medians for curricula by types for 
4-year cufricula. It is evident that relatively large amounts. are 
permitted in restricted and free electivesabout one-fourth and one- 
third, respectively, of a total program. In other words, less than kalf 
of a curriculum is specifically prescribed’ The ranges indicate con-— 
siderable variation in practices in prescription and election. 


Tastes 26.—Summary of elections by types of curricula 
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Electiye work in curricula of less than 4 years is naturally more 
restricted. ‘Traditionally the limited 1-year and 2-year curricula in 
normal schools were almost completely prescribed. In fact, the 
large amount of preparatory material in such curricula necessitates 


a high degree-of prescription in order to Pe the essential profes- oh 


sional materials. 
As the normal schools became deoréegranting teachers colleges 


' and expanded their curricula, they extended very considerably the 


elective privilege. 

How much work should be elective? A study made some years 
ago’ though not exactly comparable since free and restricted elec- 
tives were not differentiated, showed nearly 50 semester-hours of 
elective work in teachers colleges. The datain this analysis of catalogs 
reveal an ayerage of 70 hours of free and restricted electives, 40 hours 
of free elec ‘alone. : , 

The instructors of reptesentative courses were asked to indicate 
how much work they believed should be elective... In general, 604 
instructors in the 18 subject fields would provide about one-sixth of 
a total program, the range by subject fields _being one on to 
one fifth. : 

2. THE NATURE OF ELECTIVES 






structors by electing courses under” instructors known\as ‘easy 
markers’’, and avoid classes scheduled at what are regarded as 

“inconvenient”’ hours. “ 

One intensive study ? of the electives of 808 dcveat graduates and 
183 2-year graduates of a téachers college fér the period of 19 1-22 
through 1925-26 found evidence of guidance of students into some 
departments in order to increase the size of the major group or the’ 
enrollment in courses as minors. In still other errmsg siding 
caprice and whim seemed to operate. 

Certain departmenté, notably fine arts and industrial arts ia home 
economics in which instructional materials involve highly sp¢cialized 
skills and activities, tend to minimize apportunities for electidn. 

The transcript data of work actually taken do not reveal eléétions, 


except by implication. oop ee in some “departments, of thé 
. amount of work actually t 


over the amount required according 
to catalog statements in the major, professional studies, and required i 
fields of contact indicates that bccanta usé their electives in fields 

in which they already have taken work. 





, | Rugg, E. U., and Dearborn, N.H. Op. cit. p. 138 


- ° 'Blus, H. G. A study of the Electives Embodied in the Training of 2-year and 4Year Graduates of 
Colorado 


Btate Teachers College, Greater, Colo. Cetera Prat Teachers College, 4920. (Unpublished 
master of arte thesis.) t 
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The instructors. representative courses (742 of them) indicated 
their judgments as to the use, of electives as follows: The elective 


should be: 
| Me "3 Percent of 
: re instructors 
in the temching IMsjor. 2.2 nc sees pee ee eee <b Ne oS gn rate 57.4 
lorthe teaching: mihor=- 04.2. .255553..5 502228 Seo see ahaa Sate are 48 9 
In education And psychology --...-------.-.----------------.------.. @ 9 
In fields of knowledge for gegeral culture_..--.------ J etenedess site ola 89,5 


Guidance in choice of electives —What are the principles of deter- 
mining elections? Blue* asserts that guidance on the part of the 

college administration and faculty is fundamental to’ the elective 
work. Prestrigtion is guidance. To be consistent in philosophy, 
why should not elections be guided? 

Since prescription is of paramount importance in a professional 
institution, this phase of-a program should probably embrace th 
fourths to five-sixths of a 4-year curriculum. The respondents to 
the inquiry on this point voted for 75-percent prescription. The. 
area in which prescription should probably be made involves the. 
fields of specialization, professional materials, and’ general require- 
ments designed to broaden and liberalize the student both in utiliza- 
tion of the*social heritage and in meeting situations of cantemporary 
life. This area is primarily social, aud demands for the most part 

’ adjustment and conformity. 

There is an additional area of importance, namely, {ndividual 
culture. The instructors of répreséntative courses accorded full 
afreement to two proposals, namely, (1) thé dual task of teacher , 
education—to provide for the individual culture or education of. the 

‘ prospective teacher, and to give him the knowledge, techniques, and 
appreciations essential to his task; and (2) provision for the develop- 
ment of latent abilities and aptitudes of teachers. These proposals 
reflect two assumptions: (1) That each student has interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities; and (2) it is as much the task of the educational institu- 
tion to discover, direct, and develop latent talent as it is to equip 
the student to deal with the common needs of all citizens. For 
teachers this individual education is even more essential because over 

and beyond their fields of specialization they may properly be called 
upon to sponsor clubs and other extracurricular organizations for 
creative activity. 





; ¢ Bine, op. cit., p. 80-82. - 
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8. SUMMAR PRESCRIPTIONS AND ELECTIONS ACCORDING TO 
THE CATALOG ANALYSIS 


(a) 4-year curricula. _Table 27 summarizes the data obtained in 
the catalog analysis on 17 academic majors, 9 special -subject majors, 
and 5 education majors in the 4-year curricula. 

First, comparisons by types of curricula may be made. The major 
varies little ‘ except for education curricula. The minors are approx- 
imately the same, but there is a higher prescription of first minor in 
the academic curricula. In professional work, therg is alightly more 
education and psychology prescribed for the academic subjects and 
considerably more special methods for the special subjects. Student 
teaching shows about the same amount of course work for the aca- 
demic and special-subject curricula, but considerably more for educa- 
tion majors. Academic majors have the most opportunity for elective 
’ work, free and restricted. The main fact revealed in the analysis of 
the requirements is that education majors appear to distribute more 
work over the various major fields of knowledge than do either the 
majors in the academic or in the special-subject fields. 

Only about.a third of all 636 curricula require contacts with the 
fine arts; and those that do prescribe such work require but the. 
equivalent of 3 semester-hours in music and in art. The amount of 
physical education required in most curricula is the equivalent of 1 
semester-hour for 5 semesters, which probably implies that it involves 
in the main active physical exercise. The data show slight pro- 
vision for the vocational subjects and preponderant emphasis on the 
academic subjects. 

Comparative and historical evidence of prescriptions and elections 
is given in a recent investigation * by Class based on catalogs of variqus 
periods—1870, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930. While restricted to 
elementary curricula, his study is so important that several para- 
graphs of the summary are quoted here: * 

























Re.ativs AMOUNTS oF Prescription aND ELEcTION 


To ascertain the history of the relative amounts of prescription and election 
in teacher-training curricula, studies of catalogs of normal schools and teachers 
colleges were made for the years 1870, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930. 

These studies indicated that,in 1870 there were practically no elective priv- 
ileges in normal-school curricula. By 1900 although electives, free and restricted, 
had appeared in normal-school curricula, their numbers were on the whole com- 
' paratively small. Only in courses fo@ifexperienced teachers and college gréd- 
uates, and postgraduate courses, all of which were rarely offered then, did eleo- 


¢‘To tbe 12.4 boars tn education mast be added general profesional eoares n edncetion and peychale . 
and more related work in other subjects. 

‘Class, E. O. Pranertycn umd Mdiaiiedy ba’ Whuanaitishy Stabook, Yeaebes Avaisints Curctada: total = 
Teachers Colleges. Now York, N.Y., Burega of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1931. (Contributions to edueation, no. 481.) » r 

© Class, ep. cit., p. 83-83. °’ 
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tive privileges approximate or exceed those of the present time. In other courses, 
including those most frequently offered, prescribed studies constituted no less 
than 03 percent of the whole. Fifty-two out of a total of 82 curricula studied 
were entirely prescribed. SS 

With the advent of the teachers-college movement came a marked increase in 
the use of free and restricted electives. The study of 1910 shows that an average 
of only 35 percent of the 4-year post-high-school teacher-training curricula of 
7 teachers colleges was prescyibed;:in the 2-year post-high-school courses for 
the eame year, one study shows an average prescription of 8&2 percent, an¥ the 
other of 78 percent. : \ 

Since 1910 there has been a marked.decrease in the use of electives in the 
¢-year degree courses, while in the 2-year courses the change has been negligible. 
The average amount of prescription in 1930 in 2-year courses (exclusive of strictly 
junior high echool courses) for training regular elementary teachers is 76 percent 
for 8-year courses, 73 percent; and for 4-year courses, 50 percent, | 

The average amount of prescription in the 4-year art courses is 42 percent: ' 
in music, 58 percent; in physical education for men, 62 percent; in physical 
education for women, 59 percent; in home economics, 70 percent; and in industrial 
arts, 54 percent. a . 

The findings of thet study tend to confirm the generalizations con- 
cerning increases in elections as normal schools expanded and became 
degree-granting teachers colleges. The amounts of prescription 
which Class found for elementary fields ‘are similar to the amounta 
prescribed and free electives found in the present investigation. 
For example, hs reports that 50 percent of. the work in the 4-year 
elementary curricula is prescribed, as compared to 61 percent indi- 
cated in the Survey data.’ Variation in - certain special 4-year 
curricula are given below. 


Tan 28.—Comparison of prescriptions of Class’ study and Survey data in tllus- 
tratiee curricula : 





{ 
® ; | Percent prescribed 
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(b) Limited. curricula —In the 1-, 2-, and 3-year curricula (see 
table 29 for 2-yeaf curricula), the essential generalizations are: (l)a , 
somewhat greater tendency to prescribe in short-length curricula; (2) 
identical requirements in the major and professional studies (educa- 

' Variations fi sampling and ip methods of classification in the 2 studies probably account for the dis» 
eepencien. . : 
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tion and psychology) because the majors for thede curricula are 
. sponsored by education department; (3) a pronounced taéndency to 
émphasize, insofar as limited curricula permit, relatively specific 
subject-matter courses, more professionalized than in other types of 
curricula, in such fields as art and music materials ‘and methods, 
‘nature study, children’s literature, geography, hiatory, and eee 





and (4) less attention to elective work. , 
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+ (c) Prescriptions as evident from trahecript data.—A sampling of 
seventeen 4zyear and three 2-year curricula in the analysis of work 
actually taken by more than 1,400 recent graduates in 20 selected . - 
teachers colleges shows the following: (1) A pronounced tendency on 
the part of most students to concentrate work in academic subjects; 
(2) a decided concentration of academic work on the high-school 
level; (3) a heavy concentration of work in one field of specialization 
and in educational psychology, special method, observation, and 
teaching—roughly half; (4) e\wide spread of work: taken ‘by students : 
in other subjects except in English. 


\ 
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4 SUMMARY OF CURRICULUM PRESCRIPTIONS AND ONS 


What broad conclusions may be made from the data presented? 
Although there are admitted limitations in the sources drawn upon 
in this study, several tendencies are evident. | 
- First, it is clear that. more attention: ‘‘paper”’ organizations is 
being given to 4-year, curricula, notwithstanding the fact that the 
primary load of the institutions from an enrollment point of view is 
still with limited curricula. it is also evident that the tendency is 
to expand curricula to a 4-yeaP pattern; this tendency has been most 
apparent in the past few years. . aD tae ve 7 

Second, notwithstanding limitations of these analyses reflected in 
the more quantitative rather than qualitative trends, the fact remains 
that there is insufficient evidence -of continuity of curricule. As 
normal schools became téachers colleges and shifted from limited 
curricula to 4-year curricula they tended to adopt the basic liberal 5 
arts pattern of majors, minors, and reguired contacts with various 
felds- of knowledge. The requirements have been chiefly restricted 
to conventiona] academic subjects; there is slight evidence of required - 
work in the fine arts, the vocational subjects, and physical education 
and hygiene. 8 te 
- Third, in 4-year courses leading to a degree, there is a close similar-” 
ity between the teachers colleges and the colleges and universities in 
major,,minor, and professional requiremepts. The variations in tabu- 
lation do not permit 4xact comparison of elective practice; yet it 

-would appear that teachers colleges make greater provision for elec- 
tives, both-free and regtricted. This is in contrast to much greater 
prescription in limited “turricula of 2 and 3 years in length. . 

Fourth, the philosophy underlying prescniption and election is not 
clear. Traditional procedure of liberal-arts cdlleges have seemingly 
been imitated by teachers colleges. ’ Fi | 


- ‘PROPOSALS © 
4 2 - ELECTIONS AND PRESCRIPTIONS | 
1. Creative education: , 

(a) Teacher education should give greater attention for its con- 
comitant effects to that phase of culture or education that 
contributes to individual growth. This recommendation as- 
sumes that every student has some latent talent, and it is as 
much the task of schools and eolleges to give it expert direction 

_ and guidance as it is their duty to provide socially valuable. 
| experiences. re 

(6) -Provision should be made through the personnel departments 
for obtaining records of the interests, aptitudes, and abilities 

_ of each student at the time of his entrance to a teachers college. 
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J (c) Opportunities should be provided through a variety of 
activities for various talented groups, particularly in fields 
offering opportunity for creative expression, such as creative 
writing, creative TpURIC and creative art. 


_ 9. Electives: , 
| (a) A small Becniostoei probably not to. exceed one-sixth or one- ( 
fifth of a 4-year program and one-tenth of a 2-year program, 
should provide for elective work. 

(b) All elective work should be guided on the basis of the best 
personnel data ‘obtainable concerning the interests, abilities, 
and aptitudes of each student. 

(c) A philosophy of electives should attempt to—.* 

(1) Aid students, through formal course work, to gain some . 
, -real insight into the’ main areas of human experience, 
insofar as individual pacapiausra reveal such work. 2 | 

ss . .be needed. 

' (2) Promote individual education of students; that is, give 
each student opportunity to. obtain under expert guidance 
further mastery of a field of special interest to him, but | 
not in his major fields of specialization.. This proposal 
seeks to develop talent rather than provide the oppor- 

+ gg» tunity to increase the amount of professional work. 


8. Prescription: 
(a) All curricula should be highly prescribed ; at least 75 to 80 
- percent of all work should be organized in definite, gequences, 
+ either for values to be obtained for essential common and 
general eduéation or for values: involved in guaranteeing 
, mastery of one’s chosen fields of specialization. ~ 
_(b) Preseription further implies: (1) Progression in the sense that 
basic courses are taught first and that due attention is given 
to séquence and rank; and (2) increasing adaptation through 
“honors” work and other media tending to produce indi- 
* viduals with proved capacity for independent and self-directed , 
- attack on further problems in various pnae of experience -on 
in-seryice levels of study. 











F . . CHAPTER VIII . | 
FACULTY - PERSONNEL IN REPRESENTATIVE 
3 | COURSES er 


STATUS, NONTEACHING DUTIES, AND READING INTERESTS 


A curriculum isa geries of more or less related courses designed to 
provide essential experience in a given field for a group of students. 
Thus far various aspects of representative curricula for the education 
of teachers have been described and evaluated. In the teacher- 
preparation, institutions selected for intensive analysis it was possible 
to gather data concerning detailed practices in representative courses 
within most of the more frequently offered*curricula$ . a s 

The methods of obtaining the facts- about representative courses 
were as follows: (1) A frequency Jist of the course offerings in the 29 
selected teachers colleges was med a a rule the first 10 of the many 
‘different courses offered were chosdm for thé list (see table 39, ch. 
TX), being reprq@gentative of course titles in: approximately half or 


more of the selected institutions; (2) the presidents of the cooperating . 


institutions were asked to furnish the Survey staff with the names of 
the instructors of ‘each course selected as representative; (3) inquiry 
forms dealing with faculty personnel and teaching practices in the 
courses were sent to each instructor. cha 7 
There were 805 (71 percent) of the faculty personnel blanks re- 
turned and 2,637 (67 percent) of the course blanks returned, represen- 


tative of the-following teaching curricula: Art, biology, chemistry, ,’ 


commercial education, education, English, foreign language, 
geography, history, home economics, industrial arts, mathematics, 
music, physical education, physics, political science, ‘economics, and 
sociology. : “a | | 

In volume II, a detailed presentation of personnel of approximately 
22,000 college faculty.members of 637 teacher-preparing institutions 


, Including teachers colleges and normal schools is given. THe present, _ 


chapter merely summarizes the data given by 835 instructors of the 
more representative courses in the teacherg colleges studied inten- 
sively. The evidence is presented largely to indicate the teaching 


eaten taste ; 
' ‘The data for this and the suoceeding chapter are based upon fhore detalled and special studies of graduate 


mudents, submitted as master of arts theses in Colorado State Teachers College by the following students: - 
.,, Edwin Piper, Lettie 











8. J. Gillis, Margaret Juchem, Catherine Kelly, E. E. Mohr, L. D. Moore, 

R. B. Speer, H. L. Stanley, Margaret Tubbs, J. W. Wadsworth, T. W, Walker, 

Wolfe. Only the summary svernges are discussed here. In general the fluctua 

groups wre not great. $ 
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situation in representative courses. Where possible, compayisons 
will be made with the general college staff data. 

Sex and rank of the respondents—Of the 800 faculty members 
teaching the representative courses, 55 percent were men and 45 
percent were women. Their distribution by rank is shown in table 30. | 


Tape 3 30.— Rank pw faculty - Retsonng om selected teachers colleges and norma: 
schoo 
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There is close cpmeepondeice in the summary distribution of the 
ranks of the personnel of the representative courses and of the faculty 
in teachers colleges in general. 

Preparation.—The summary data in tables 31 and 32 reveal the 
educational preparation of the instructors of representative courses. 

In the selected institutions“inder review all except 1 percent of the 
faculty members have at least the equivalent of a bachelor’s degree. 
Similar distribution of preparation was found for the personnel re- 
porting in the general college staff inquiry. Data from that, source 
showed sizé of institution to be a significant factor. In the: larger 
: institutions the faculty members are seemingly better prepared. , As 
“would be expected,’ the latest Preparation, obviously graduate work, 
was chiefly in universities. — 

In 1925 the American Association of Teachers Colleges first 
announced standards including one involving preparation of col- 
lege faculties. ° Fifty-nine percent of the kanAly members reported’ 
receiving degrees since that date. 

An attempt to discover the fields of subject matter in “which the 
faculty personnel under review had taken at least one course was 
limited by the difficulty of instructors recalling in detail all college 
_ courses taken and further by the inability of the Survey § staff to obtain 
data on the relative amounts of college” study in various subjects. 
The most contacts. were reported in the aéademic studies of English, 
" history, modern language, mathematics, and science. Most of the 

respondents also reported general and educational Breer 
pistory of en and methods of teaching. , | 


a 
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TaBLE 31:—Educational preparation of 8,866 faculty members in £8 selected 


teachera colleges and rtormal schools . 
.(a) Types of degrees: — > Percent 
NA MORVOD. Soe ore a tude ES Ete ede oe i ean oc wien! 31 
: Besnelor's-depiee. 7 oo Fa tut Ae ae en eee > Leg 12.1 
Master's degree.+.________ Nyt td he eS eee h dal ON Aid ota BLS ee 38. 3 
2 years above pachelorian © Pet Ube pane) ine be 21.3 
Doctor’s degree.:_._..__.____._._.____ fF ee oes. is ae eee 25. 2 
(b) Recency of preparation: . 
Last degree taken before 1925..................... 41. 85 
Last degree taken after 1925.............._....._____. ae ee 59. 15 
(c) Where last. preparation was taken: 
Normal school.._..__..._.____ Pe tae Ne pee ON RAMS . 76 
Peacders Collpwe | 37 oh ee ee Se 18. 20 
Pntvérsity or. pollege ss 5c. ieee Rk oe alee 74. 61 
Miscellaneous_____________ Sees eee a dee Nese ai 
(d) Region in which last degree was taken: 
Northivnst-Statese .-. don4o 0. ee tl oy, Jet 8 3 6. 15 
North Central States__.-..._..._____. no piste annals as Cb eto - 41.02 
Soughern -Gtatesh.-# Si c25¢ 5 Sa. ee ee sy oe ela! 14. 42 
Middle Stated <7.) Tou Pee I bet deoena lene teat ... 30. 08 
New Raplend States = Foo des See ile a Meee RD 6. 02 
EOD oe oon en gta lu Bich Un ea Sale ee ee ee 1. 75 
(e) Major and undergraduate subjects: _ Undergraduate Graduate Both 
Majoring in teaching subject._.___....___._._____._ 57.71 66.09 45. 34 
Minoring in teaching dubject___....__.____-_____. 24.06 37.49 12.89 
Majoring and minoring in teaching subject___._____ 66,61 61.96 55. 31 


:. Neither majoring nor minoring in teaching subject... 1821 611 4 78 
TABLE 32.—Field af contact! reported by 804 instructors of 171 courees 


dd genes Ly EIR Wii wn 20 | Science: \ 

Fotos s eee eee EE 47 Biotetye i. eo ee CR 
PS EF ae OE EO B, eo Physlea_o :- 3. oe 73 
bee ae ee ths 2 97 General. 2. Uo Ale Shs et, ° F80 

SeUs <i53, APE a= Oe 95 Economics... ---.-..-.-._,~+- , 67 
Government________.____-—___ 56 
we ane BS 8 oe 45°| Sociology .-..5..-.. 0 uss! 67 
nn 82 | Social scitnce—general__.,._._  ° 68 
BE OA ee Me Ag a Se * 47 | History of education____..__.. 79 
loan lecotey 5 fe 89 | General psychology_.__.______ » 281 
f. ---- ‘18 Educational psychology__.___- fe''75 
elUedintdbayses - ® 26 | Social aspects of education_____ i! 43 
canst tatoos :, 77 | Educational methods__________ 80 
Kole aasus tea Oe 8 Gl 45 | Educational philosophy .._____- 10 55 
-- °*69] Education, secondary, elemen- ~ 
Go adeltee eca eles 70 tary, or higher____________. 65 
we arate ----- 788] Administration and supervision. 53 
FEW 4 ei SE owe, ot ee $ : 
r Only 700 checked. 
w Only 747 checked: ete 
U Only 711 checked. 
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Experience. —The teaching background of most instructors of 
representative courses is shown in table 33. 


é 
TABLE 33.— Teaching exp acs OSE nonteaching duties reported by 707 instructors ‘ 
in 8 teachers colleges and normal gchools 
Experience Percent Nonteaching duties Pécent 
Elementary erperience..._..-..-----..- M0 NT INORG cs 2000 oe ela b ee esdenesoserons 25 
Spee erperience._.._.-.-.-........ 58 Administrative............-....-....-- 2B 
No experience below college. ..-.-.--.-- 15 || Supervisory..............- Fer ETe Pe 23 ig 
Administrative experience: ; Community meee Scents denakeddecn a 
Elementary rea’ S Reawepnee . Extracurricular acti vities eo nees e 
P----9------- were n twee wen nan a eee an eeee--- 
Bu saetey eb a lbh stamens GT) Nhe occ ccmcdanccwcseceevcausnestay- 1 
ege administration......-.....- 11 - || Miscellaneous. .....2.........-........ ll 
Bupervision...-......-..--.---.----- 7 ; 






' The percentages are based on number reporting on each item. 


Most of the instructors reported elementary or secondary experi-_ 
-encey only 15 percent reported no experience on the levels for which 
teachers colleges are preparing teachers. The median amount of 
teachjng experience is 10 years. 

Nonteaching duties —The load of fot tratrnetors is more 

en work. Only about one-fourth reported no nonteaching 

~ In addition to the ysual administrative duties of department 
Sean such duties: as community activities, sponsorship of extra- 
‘curricular activities, and the like were reported/ ’ 

Returns on the college staff inquiry showed in ponéral spbout: 42 
hours’ work a wéek, apportiqned as follows: Teaching class, 11.5 and 
laboratory, 6; preparation,: 4,33 ‘extension, 1; administrative responsi- 
bilities, 2.5; rbsengtll 2: others; 4. ° Comparison with other types of 
institutions shows the teaching load in teachers colleges. to be higher 
than in other types of institutions of higher education except Junior 
colleges. ) 

From the replies received to the questions concerning committee 
activity and research it is difficult to generalize in any summary way 
except to say that some instructors indicated committee activities and 
research publications. In the general iqquiry it was found that 
“teachers college staffs for the most part are not as much concerned “ 
.with research ‘as arelthe staffs of colleges and universities. The data 
. gathered in that inquiry, on the number of books and articles written - 
since 1926, indicate that teachers callege and normal-school instruc- 
tors do not devote as much time to writing as do instructors in some 
other types of institutions. 


* 
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TaBLE 34.—Percentage distributic of instructors im various’ types of institutions ; 
| according to nu bef af books and articles produced) 























? 
Production 
v. . 
i 
a 
Books: J yam 
INONO io ncr2s chances e Ma iencc gtesednores 5 8h. 5 724 84.8 73.7 
BemosnkondS ab boone Kanu lan'niswamce cee eis 10.3 ‘ 14.5 10.2 14.5 
2 or 8........ Baie be Br Acenstisee thy iss &9 8.2 77.0 
Oe Gi. esckcads. puntduiencsrecnttt sees 4 24 .8 4°21 
More than 8.....-._..... % See week eudann 2 1.8 .4 18 
> o. "296 * + 
en. 42 en ee eee ae ~ 76.1 49.1 74.6. 56. 2 
a Os 2..8 Meceseeusr deed o ied treo 17 25. 2 16. 4 24.0 
B90 Bor cera ta ictay tsi dase . 1.7 | 58 11.6. 
1G 90 Be teed ccks lene SS ee | = 2 6&4 290 66 
: ae OF WD none kiciccnon ck eens Gos kl it 26 L323 26 


. ® 
- “a 
> \ 
4 : 


Based on data from Collegs Sta Inquiry, Nationa] Survey of the Education of Teachers. 


Reading tnterests.—An attempt*was made to discover the reading 
interests of the instructors of representative courses. 
@sked to name 5 books and 3 periodicals which they regarded\as most 
stimulative to their thinking. , Tables 35-38 gummarize thagletailed 
’ tabulation for both professional and nonprofessifmal reading" pf 725 7 
instructors. While there are obviously limitations to such listd, they 
are, nevertheless, worthy of citation in sunffnary form. In géneral,” 
the‘reading interests of the instructors of representative co is of 
relatively high order. The frequencies are low, as would be expected i. 
|~ in the variety of specialization invelved in the 17 subject fields under ° 
| review. ‘ar . 







¢ 
‘ ~J2 


TaBLB 85.— Reading interests. of instructors—professional books 


Morrison........._-. iolnittidas 
edutidar Child-Can Pate nhl dts tent Aen eet 
Beard_‘__._- Cit sapae oes Rise o MOP as icccsbecet oo VEL 
enearces ions or a Changing Civilization 


ng Uivilization.....-..,.__ 
emocracy and Education_ 

Education, Crime, atid Bocial Swphisescea. 
migeneenete Psychology of 8chool Music Teaching...._.....___ 
N.--.--------------- The Nature of the Physical World.__ ___ 















rre2r es eee we ewe eH ew eB ee ew eee eee lie ne 










The total number of different professional books inentioned was 
785; the frequencies in addition to those given were,as follows: 1 book 
was mentioned by 10 instructors; 2 by 9; 4 by 8;4 by 7; 6 by 6; 12 


by 5; 20 by 4; 43 by 3; 86 by 2; and 599 by only 1 instructor. _ 6 
, ' ue | 
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TABLE 36.— Reading interesis of insiructore—non professional books - 


» 
an Beings stall = 








“The total number of different nonmentaestonel books mentioned was 
563: the frequencies in addition to those given in ‘table 36 were as 
follows: ‘1 book by.11 instructors; 3 by 9; 3 by 8;3 by 7;6 by 6; Thy 8; 
10 by 4; 34 by 3; 63 by 2; and 428 by only 1 instructor. 


TABLE 37. Reading interests of instructors—profeisional, maga rines 


9 | na 
— [et 


1 a 5 i 
¥ i ‘ . 4 e . 
Journal of the National Eduoation Asso- American Historical Review... ._ ete 
edna bnddathiwesphsdehbey pus 75 Journal of Eduentional Research... ... 
Joarnal of Health and Physical Educa, ‘Behool and Society.......,........-..- 
ree S ToathnS ato Sdh oily tok otels at 4s Eauestionsl Administration and, 8u- 
Journal of Home Economic-.--.-....-- 42 | berislo 5s SU beds ak ese s So) 
scp tmavadingengdd ate een ememens 8 ._ || Journal of Chemical PAIR es 
The ee Jonerial < oo seat asc = He 
womens nen ner rn cene==f, | 


3 7 





The total number: of: different magazines mentioned was 244; the 
frequencies in addition to those giver in table 37 were as follows: 
1 periodical was mentioned by 22.instructorg; 2 by (8:1 by 17; 5 by” 
16; 3 by 15;3 by 14; 1-by 18; 1 by 11; 6 By 10; 12 by 9; 5 by 8; 4 by 7; 
2 by 6; 10 by 5;16 by 4; 21 by 3; -A5 by 2; and 95 by only } instructor. 


TaBLeE 38. —Reading interests of aim 
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The total number of different nonprofessional magazines was 99: 
the frequencies in.addition to those given ifMable 38 were as follows: - 
1 periodical was mentioned by 19 instructors; 1 by 17; 1 by 16; % by 
13; 3 by 12; 2 by 10; 1 by 8; 2 by 7;.3 by 6; 4 by 5; 2 by 4; 5 by 3; 

“14 by 2; and 48 by only 1 Sedan eee rt 


SUMMARY : 23 


” The faculty personnel as revealed-by returns on inquiry blanks sent 
to instructors of the courses selected gs representative of typical cur- 
ricula was (1) fairly well prepared quantitatively at, leaSt: Approxi- 
mately five-sixths had the equivalent of the master’s degree or more 
in graduate training; (2) acquainted through actual teaching experi- . 
ence on levels for which teachers colleges are preparing teachers; and 
(3) in general engaged in the typical activities and int®rests of college 
instructors. . we . 
e ee * PROPOSALS: > 
1. The ratio of faculty to students should be scrutinized with a view 
“economies in size of staff. The tendency of faculty members to 
utilize most of their load to offer specialized elective courses, par- 
ticularly where records’ indicate small enroliments,-should be, 

expecially, watched. ' | : t 

2. Faculties should be constantly stimulated to give-evidence of pro-* 
fessional growth in one or more of the following ways; : 

(a) Frequent visita to training schools and public schools to keep 
in, contact, with work in their field of specialization and to aid int 
its constant reconstruction. ie Fk 

: (b) Active cooperation in professional Organizations related to 


Phd 


. ’ their fields of specialization. 
"*  (¢) Periodical formal study or travel. ee 
(dq) Contributions either through original research or. intefpre- - 
tative writing in their field of specialization. : 
> ? {~~ 
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CHAPTER FX . 
CONTENT AND METHOD OF ‘REPRESENTATIVE 
COURSES 


Over and beyond ‘theory and practice in various curricula treated 
thus far there remain the'more detailed activities within specific ; 
courses that comprise a curriculum. It was impossible to analyze 
all courses even in the teachers colleges selected for intensive analysis. 
However, from preliminary investigation it: was found that analysis 
of practite in the 10 to 12 most frequently offered courses would yield ey 
a sufficient number bf Teturns for purposes of. generalization about 
content and method. ° 

As pointed out earlier, analyses of representative courses were 


made in the following curricula: A 
Aéademic: ~ — Special: a : 
y Biology - ‘ : Art ; 
Chemistry 4 Commerce 
English , ; - Home economics 
Foreign language ; Industrial arts . - 
Geography Music 
History Physical education 
Mathematics , Education 
Physica *: . y ; 
Political science and economics 
. Sociology 
Table 39 shows .the 5 courses selected for intensive ‘study, The - 
_ frequencies revealed lack of cléar-cut agreement as to whicb courses 
are essential in a | eurnicylum. : 
TaBLE 39. —Rank-order frequency of representative coprses, im 29 teachers colleges 
Biology: - eM "Fromeency Chemistry: 3 Frequency 
General botany.........._.- 19 General inorganic chemistry . 20 
General biology-.-..--___-- 17 Organic chemistry _:_....... 19 
Human physiology and hy- Qualitative analysis__....... 16 
giehe oe 22 iti Eee 16.. Quantitative analysis__.____- ' 16 
Taxonomy (plants) - -- ee ale Bs 16 Methods in peenhing chemis- 
General ESCORT ate 16 . PY 5 3523.25 sost seas. 
. Elementary scienCe.../..:-.. 14 ~-* Industrial chez [--2n----- . 
it General zoology..---...2... 13 Biochemistry_}_..........-. 
Entomology-.---- PARE atu 12 English: ° ; 
Plant physiology-........-- 11 _ Composition and rhetorits__- 
- Biology, methods....-....... 10 -’ American literature_........ 
126 -: ee oN é 
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* ‘Tape 39.—Rank-order frequency of representative courses in £9 teachers ccllegee— 
| Continued ; | 
English—Continued. ° Frequency Mathematics—Continued. Freguencp 
English literature____.______ 21 . Differential ene wee 14 
Contemporary literature_____, 19 Integral calc -- gip----- IS 
Shakespeare... +._..-....- 19 Intermediate grade meshods. 13 
sournaliamos ooo. 8k oe eee High-school methoda._-____- 13 
Child literature methods. ___. 15 Trigonometry_..._...____.. 12 
° Speech oF an ae Oe A 15 12 
Composition, speech types... 14 12 
Language...-.-....--..-..- 14 9 
Foreign language: ' 
Elementary French_______.- 20 22 
Intermediate French _______- 20 19 
5 Advanced French. ___.___-__- 16 Electricity and magnetism... 15 
. Elementary German_____.'_ 16 Light and sound..________. i Ag 
Elementary Spanish_..._.... 15 Heat 2 eee fal aes Y tS 
Fourth-year French. _______- 14 Mechanics) =. 255-. 0000. 12 
Intermodiate Spanish_.__... 14 Raitio.: eae ees if 
Advanced Spanish. ________. 13 Electricity, measure and use. 10 
Intermediate German ___-___- ‘13 Political science and economics: ! 
French, methods.__________. 12° Political ecience: , 
Advanogd German.__-._..-- 11 National Governinent 
Fourth-year Spanish__.._-_. 10 International relations a 
Spanish, methods. -_____._... 4 Principles of political sci- , 
Geography: . y ence 
Economics—social ahiatenhy 23. Municipal government - 
Principles of geography -____- oe State government . 
‘Geography of South America. 14 Politica! parties 
Climatology....._,...- LN Comparative government 
Physiography and. geclony- g.- is Eoononics: , 
: Geography of North America Principles 
=" , ‘and United States________ 13 Economic history 4 
General methods._____.___- 12 ‘Labor problems 
Geography of Europe---__-_- - 11 Boclology: 
Geography gf States_..-.._ 10 Principles, introduction to 
History: socioloky___.-.-..2..-.-. 17 
_ Ancient bistory.. 6 che 23 , General sociology_......_._- 13 
z European history...“ ._____ 23 Rural eociplogy---......._.- 10 
History, methods__________.- 21 Social problems Sndecetd gure oe 
American colonial history... 16 Partly ss eo 7 ee ea 
Recent American history__.. 16 Art: ws 2 , 
Development of the. American ' Art appreciation..___ 4 
NaWloni owe i closes. 15 Craft-work2-* 7.926. 22 Do 
¥ English history___._-_...... 14 History of art....-..._].- 
Latin-American history-____-- 12 Lettéring_............!___. 
State history._....________. 12. . Freehand-drawing 
Social and industrial history Interior decorating 
of the United States... 10 - Costume design 
Mathematics: z a A aatigth 55:2 Ps ot SUS on eee 
Analytic geometiy__:_.._... > 25 Advanced design 
College algebra_.......... c~ 31 ; 
| Fréquency not tabu lated : , : 7s 4 
- * 67IB°—~26--Vol. 3—10. it ae ‘ el 
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Tas_e 39.—Rank-order frequency of representative courses in £9 leachers colleges — 


Continued 











Art—Continued. Freepencyg Home economice—CGon. Fregucncy 
Painting. 5.22262. 22225. 260c 9 Home nursing_..........._- 9 
Peaching-art._-'.''./..'. 52. 9 House furnishing and deco- 

Commerce: PAROS oo xis shea omecel 8 
Beginning ateounfing. _ _--- op een tet a 
Beginning typing....-.. .. 16 Elementary woodwork_._... 16 
Commercial law, I..-.-___-- 16 Mechanical drawing........- 15 
Beginning shorthand......./ 14 Cabinetmaking. ..._....... 14 

'” Business English..... |... - 13 Architectural drawing... ...- 14 
Problems of comm efenthapch- Modern drawing.--.__..-... 12 
1 ee ee a 12 Mechanica) drawing (2d)... 1] 
Business s itbipetio’? ome it Cabinetmaking.._.._..____. 10 
Secretarial training and: cena Progressive and administra- 
Bee sate 9 tive industria] arta........ } 
Commercial law, II_.-...-- . $8 Vocational guidance. ___-_.- Sa ED 
Auditing) 500 8S A ee s Elementary printing. .__.__. 10 
Cost accounting. .--.-.-..-- 8. Wied Airatng ost as 0. Q 
Advance typing.........-- 6 Wood turning (2d).__.-____. Q 
+, Speed shorthand and dicta- Technical industrial arte ___. 9 
Pons. 4i As ee LB. 5 Music: : 
Intermédiate typing.......-- 4 Harmony and composition... 8&3 
Advanced accounting-....-. 4 ‘History and appreciation... 76 
Penmanship.........---..-. 4 Sight singing and ear training. 76 
Accounting problems._-...-.. 3 Instrumental class instruc- 
Bank accounting_-.._....... 3 MOGs oe Te se 55 
,, Commercial geography. - -- - - 3 General methods. .._.-.-._- 25 
Junior business tig Sg als 3 Orchestration. ___......___. 25 
Methods of “~ . Siudergatten-prinisry meth- ~ 
DYPADE? =.» ge Fs'saseishees 3 Pe Fe. he We etaee eins 22 
Bookkeeping. --.---------- 3 High-school muss. of. =-bec. 19 
Shorthand. -_/-.-..----.-- 3 Intermediate grade methods. 18 
Typing and,shorthand..___-- 2g Conducting. ._..._......... 18 
Bookkveping..--... .-%... 2 Form analysis... ..._.....- 13 
Miscellaneous accounting am 2 Physical education—women 
Blithe” :> . Pea ne bon Sohne 2 Health and hygiene________- 20 
Stenotyping._.- Sat ay me 1 ik dancing: ._...-..-.,.. 19 
Metliods, filing.-._._.-.-._- 1 Penns so sss he 17 

Home economics: Barkethall. 2. us acr tele tee 16 
Clothing constfuction...-...- 18 HOOK AWS eo are oe, 16 
Foods and cooking.--.--,--_' 18 Club and recreation activities. 16 

' _ Household management_- ---_-_ ‘16 Clog and esthe¥c¢ dancing... 16 
fexties = 8.2: 24% lowe rate 15 Theory plays and games-__-_-- 16 
Costume design. ...---...-- 14 Natural dancing...........- 15 
Child carefree cee oe 14 _ Plays and games.___....____ 15 
Nutrition _....-.---_- -- 2, 718 Administration and organiza- 
Advanced dressmaking. - -..--- 13 tion, physical education- -- 
Advanced cookery. .----...- 12 Education: 

DiGtsUsOe. . ce Sees econ anes ll. History of education._-_.- 

General thethods-....-.--:. 11 Educational psychology - - [ 
, Institutional management... - 10 Tests and measyrements----- 
; Food marketing...-.......- 0 Child psychology. -..--- ee 
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Education—Continued. ~ Freguency §=Education—Continued. Prepuctcy 
Junior high school (prin.).... 19 | Principles and problems___.. 15 
Philosophy of education_.... 18 Educational sociology. ___... 14 
Psychology of adolescence... 16 Rural education........_... 14 
Administration.......__.... 16 General psychclogy_...___.. 14 
Secondary education._.__._- 16 Curriedium =>. s9o2. 25. Ee. 13 
General survey_.__...__.__. 15 Genera] metbod___.....____ 12 


r. COURSE PRACTICES 


(a) Credits,—In‘ this sampling (2,290 courses, or 88 percent of the 
returns to form 14) the typical cburse was one term in length (all 
courses were transmuted into semester-hours). The median of 
medians for 17 subject fields was 2.79 semester-Lours. The one 
extreme vanation from this average was foreign language with an 
average of 7.34 semester-hours. Apparently this v@Mation was due 
to requirements that a foreign language be pursued foy-at least a year 
in order for a student to obtain any credit at all. ) 

Data dealing with sequence revealed little attention to continuity 
aside from the common requirement of a year of foreign language in 
order to obtain credit. Hence the typical unit was a term of study 
(3 or 4 quarter-hours or 2 or 3 semester-hours). The result for a 
student's program in a 4-year curriculum was more than 40 different 
courses, largely uncorrelated. - It seems that a term, particularly 
under the quarter plan, is too brief a time for a student to digest a , 
field of Subject matter. 

Continuity in ofganjged cours# work fora yearnat a time with con- 
sideration given to sequence is seriously needed.. 

(0) Size of class and frequency of offering.—Evidence was presented 
earlier concerning the number and vanety of course titles. Other 
evidence revealed that a large proportion of courses were elective. 
Hence there is an inevitable spread of student enrollments resulting 
in many small classes. This fact has serious financial implications, 
chiefly in the increase in per-student costs. 

Of 2,290 courses (88 percent of these on which returns were made) 
the average size of class (average of the medians) was 23.1, with the 
middle 50 percent (Q,—-Q,) ranging from 14.2 to'24.7. Table 40 shows | 
the sizes by various curri¢ula. ‘ 

There are certain limitations in these data. First, the returns 
probably invélve’for the most part the large beginning: junior college 
courses. Second, they represent the more frequently offered courses— 
in many subjects the 10 most common of 40 or 50 courses. Had data 
been collected on all courses in a curriculum it is probable that the 
figure for the class size would have been materially reduced. However, 
the medians and Q, ineseveral curricula revealed amall classes to an 
extent that demands serious abudy of ways and means to increase 
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class size and reduce per-student costs. Since the’ median denotes 
thar half of the classes were smaller than the figure indicated and Q, 
that one fourth of the classes were smaller than the figure indicated, , 
efforts to increase ciaas size notably i in physics, home econamics, and 
industrial arts, are urgently needed. ; 

















Taste 40 —Claas size in represenif ine courses in selected teachers colleges and 

















ni schools! 
Me | Me 
Acedatnic fu het dian: | Q, Q |Range Cla) eu bjerts dian Q Qs Range 
| 
A oie —— — 
1 {8 8 ‘ ! ‘ ’ 4 6 0 
See ae fe 
pees at Sc a 18 | p.*) 
bemistry.. .......... 18 2» 
mdr be “ | ay 
areign lanruage th ; 
Geography... x | na 
Ristory. 39. 5-02 ao oe 
Mathematia.......... 23 a0 
ee ° | ; bY] 
tina) “meemie... 2... mi. 36 
Eoonomics............. Fi RN 
Boctolagy.............. w ru 


| There was an everare of 0 courses offered per major, and sh Mnlbkig lernited Gn ca 

wr ym Vise disick Lil 10h vogirananiad the igh spotet. , 

§ No dats 

Data collected from the college staff inquiry revealed distinctions 
« in clays size as shown*in table 4]. It is significant ra meg 
not vary much by types of institGtions. These data though 
entiated according to types of institugions and college levels 
take into account the vanation in size oF the universities and colleges, ie 
teachers colleges and norm&l schools. Most of the representative 
- courses are probably junior collegé in rank. Class-size may be held’ 
to be an important phase of instructional offerings for both educa- 
tional and financial reasons. 





« 


vite Tass 41 as size as ‘abealed! in college ‘staff inquiry 





' The teachayy colleges studied intensively were for the most pert large institutions, 
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Related to class size is the froutinndy of offering courses. Of 2 366 
gourses only 4.3 percent were reported as given in alternate year, 
and 93.1 percent were reported as offered during the academic year | 
1930-31, the year in which the investigation discussed in this chapter | 
was made. Vanations by subject departments were slight, though | 
biology, foreign lgnguage, geography, and economics av crage 8 percent 
alternation. . 

Apparently the offerings in summer sessions are either reduced or 
changed in character; for on ap averaye only 61 percent of the repre- 
sentauive courses were given dunng the summer session. There was+ 
a greater fendency to offer general courses in music (83 percent) and ; 
‘industnal arts (76 percent) in the summer term. This reduction ‘in 
the offenng of the representative courses during Uge summer term is 
significant because the courses are the mdre general and frequent 


cou Possibly more specialized work is offered in summer sessions. 
Data were presented earlier to show a seemingly great overspecial- 
izatibh in number of icula and courses offered. This part of over- 


specialization added tg the practice of offering most courses every year 
‘and some courses several times a year’ makes it essential to study 
possible ecohomies ib class organizatioh. Certainly all concerned with 
the education of teachers should study economical and effigient meth- 
ods of organizing detailed materials in a curnculum. © 

(c) Required and elective courses.—The data on the status of these 
_Tepresentative courses under review showed that they were somewhat 
specialized in scope. Only 10 percent were reported as required of all 
students, even though they were the more frequent courses in the 
| respective major fields of-subject matter. It has been pointed out =, 
that students were generally required to take work in English, foreign 
language, science, and education. The fields shown to be predomi- 
nantly high in required studies for al] students were education, English, | | - 
foreign language, and physical education. In some subject fields the ° 
returns indicated work related to the major, notably 1 in biology, chem- 
istry, geography, and sociology. 

Forty-nine percent of the courses were required of majors alone and 
44 percent were elective. ‘There is slight evidence that many of these 
courses were required for State certification. This finding reflects a’ 
main conclusion of investigators of certification, namely, the lack of ° 
sufficiently specific qualitative requirements for certification 

(dq) Rank, prerequisites, and sequence.—It is exceedingly difficult to 
determine the rank of a course. Apparéntly there are diverse prac- 
tices in various institutions; a course offered for freshman in one insti- 
tution may be offered as a senior college course in another college: 
In general, about one-fifth of 2,300 representative courses were taken 
only on the junior college level and about one-third on the senior col- 


"44 percent of these representative courses ere offered in more than 1 section’ par year, 
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lege.level. It is probable that few courses were restricted to any 
given class or level. v 

Analysis of catalogs of the courses revealed few courses which state 
prerequisites. Returns from 1,800 of the courses investigated showed 
about one third of the courses with no prerequisites indicat&d, one 
fourth with but one prerequisite, about one fifth with more than ‘one 
prerequisite. 

On an average 58.5 percent of the courses were checked as being 
included in a sequence and 41.5 percent as not belonging to a sequence. 
Most of the courses in sequences imply placement in a time schedule 
of 2 or 3%erms. Subject departments which reported that they are - 
least affected by sequences were education, geography, physical edu- 
cation, and sociology; those most affected were English, and home 
economics. 
















~ 


2. AIMS OF REPRESENTATIVE COURSES 


A check-list of 34 aimagwas included in the inquiry. Table 42 
(required and elective courses) shows in summary fashion the objec- 
tives claimed*for 2,367, or 88 percent, of thé representative courses. 
The rank order of outcomes claimed is shown in table 42: 


TaBLE 42.—Rank order of aims of representative courses in selected teachers colleges 
: and normal schools ' ; 





5 lowest in rank 


mil# 


10 highest in rank 





l a ee 
The typical ranking statements imply conventional objectives of — 
knowledge, backgrounds, , appreciation, culture, techniques ‘of study, 
and interest... In contrast as a whole these courses did not seek 40 
promote religion, health, feearch, or practiee teaching. _ 

- Insummary, the 9 aims ranked highest by subject-matter teachers 
and the 3 aims ranked lowest showed preponderant concern for facts, 
knowledge of principles, background, and an implied professional 
ideal—to make students familiar with the aims and problems of the 
subject. The spread to other ‘aims is interesting. Habits and skills ° 

were of concern to art, chemistry, commerce, industrial arts, music, 

and physical education. Appreciation of the social heritage was - 
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ranked high in art, history, physical education, and political science; * 
and appreciation of the present was of concern seemingly to geog- - | 
raphy, home nomics, mathematics, physical education, political | 
science, econoshics, and sociology. Several claimed in high degree | 
broadening vdlues, but only 4 evaluated highly the promotion ofa ~ 
acientific attitude—biology, physics, economics, and sociology. Right 
methods of study ranked as important for education, English, geog- 


taphy, and history. 


The remaining aims were not high in frequency. Apparently con- 
ventional phrases express the typical aims of college courses. The 
implications of a functional phil phy was little in evidence, nor were - 
techniques ef independent creative activity. 


3. METHODS OF TEACHING AND TESTING 


(a) Assignment practices.—Apparently about 25 pages of textbook 
material and 30 pages of reference material were assigned weekly for 
about 1,850 and 1,660 courses, respectively, reported for these types 
of activities. Variations in practice by departments were those that 
would be expected; there was least reading in chemistry, commerce, 
foreign language, home economics, matematics, and music and most 
in education,' English, geography, and history and the other social 


sciences. 


¥ 
Only about one third of the courses demanded term papers. These 


were most frequently 


required in education, geography, history, and 


sociology. Most courses (69.3 pereent) seemingly utilized directions 


for reading. Syllabi 
graphed materials we 


“ notebooks, dictated exercises, and mimeo- 
re used in about one fourth to one third of the 


courses.‘ Inquiry concerning length’ of assignments revealed daily . 
assignments used in about half of the 2,169 courses reported and a 
combination of weekly or large ynits in the remaining courses. 

(6) Classroom activity.—To determine what goes on in the class- 
-Toom is difficult inasmuch as various techniques are used in combi- 
nation daily. -. Tha,data in this study of representative courses agree’ 


with the findings of 


a study ‘ made on the teaching of the social .% 


studies in teachers colleges. Combinations of the recitation, dis- 
. cussion and lecture techniqtes together with laboratory work projects, 
Teports; quizzing, and testing were found. Frequencies found in this 
investigation showed the recitation, discussion, and lecture. techniques 
and written testing predominate. . .. + 

(¢) Professional treatment of subject matter.—The philosophy of pro- 
fessional treatment of subject matter has previously been discussed, 

an Invelved.  » NomMY nMlated tn teachers collages with history, and bance the dame ingtractors are 


often involved. 
‘Rugg, E. U.. and Dearborn, 
Normal sohools, p. 153, ; 


S 
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‘ particularfy the issue of special method versus continuous tenting, 
tion of subject matter to the teaching needs of prospective teachers, * 
As pointed out in chapter V, special method seems to be the prevailing 
procedure. 

Attempts to discover whether each. representative course was pro- 
fessionalized showed about 43 percent in which it was claimed that 
professional treatment of the subject matter was sought. -It is evi- 
dent from analysis of the responses that at most even the instructors 
who claimed to professionalize the courses under review were con- 
cerned chiefly to make the student aware of the aim of general prob- 
lems of teaching the subjects. Table 43 shows the number and per- 
centage of instructors reporting use of techniques of Brofeeanalies 
subject matter. 

























TaBLE 43.—Ertent ofessionalization in r esentative courses—selected teachers 
of Pr colleges and aT papel -ashsels 








, Num Aims checked Nom 
; ‘ ei : 
633 | 42.5 | Aims of teaching. 236 | 18.8 | Principles in making courses of study, 
24 | 22.7 | History of the subject. 200 | 46.7 | Psycho of the subject. 
411 | 324 ST ne ere 217.| 17.3 | Specific ties in presenting mate- 
i 39 A vetabie vonterile tof tasting thd 185 | 148 | Use of standard tests. 
ea) 
subject. 199 | 141) Use of new-type examinstions. 
261 | 20 | Professional literature felative to the 
subject. 
FE RON 50 aes See 


In ‘reality but a small fraction of the 2,600 courses was seemingly 
professionalized, and for those for which’ these claims were made 
the request for concrete illustrations of techniques was not often 
fulfilled. 

(d) Textbooks, references, and topics of each course.—An attempt 
was made to ascertain from textbook and reference materials checked 
and topics indicated the nature of the representative courses. Of 
course, the highest frequency for a course was rarely over 20 since: 
few courses were found in all 29 institutions where catalogs were 
used as a source of determining representativeness. Even in such 
courses, however, little agreement was evident. Space forbids the 
inclusion of the long lists of tabulated textbooks, references, and 
topics of low frequency. 

(ce) Testing .—Evidence on: frequency of written testing was .Te- 
quested in the inquiry.’ A range of from 1 to 10 tests per term was 
reported, but most.departmenta reported an average of 8 or 4 testa. 

’ As might be expected, written testa were not as frequently employed ~ 
in art and industrial arts as in other departments; on the other hand, 
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in biology, commercial education, geography, and mathematics more 
use was made of testa than in the average subject departments, 

Most instructors used both the essay and new-type -(true-false, 
completion, matching, best reason, and multiple-choice) tests, as the 
following data show: Essay, 62 percent; true-false, 48; completion, ' 
42.; multiple choice, 29; best reason, 15; matbhing, 17. 

Biology-and the social sciences utilized the essay examination most 
of all. 

The tests are, according to 2,176 instructors of the representative ' 
courses, most used to: ; | 

Percent Particularly te— 


Promote a basis for grades_.____- 69 Chemistry, industrial arte, and mathe- 
matics. * we 

Check knowledge comprehensively. 68 Chemistry. | 

Verify growth in reasoning ___.___. 53 Geography and political science. 

Evaluate skill#?...-.......-...-. 48 Mathematics and music. 


Grading seems to have been the primary purpose of testing. For 
2,261 -courses the following purposes were reported: Class partici- 
pation, 74 "percent; final examination, 66; series of tests, 61; general 
attitude, 60; impression of work, 48; written papers, 43; laboratory 
exercises, 35; oral quiz, 35; regular attendance, 31; term paper, 30; 
work on recitation, 27. : 

Class participation was largely stressed in the social sciences; the 
final examinations in history, political science, and foreign language, 
mathematics, physica, and economics gave greater consideration appar- 
ently to a series of tests. General impressions seemingly counted 
considerably in industrial arts, home economics, physical education, 
and political:science. Ahe recitation was stressed in foreign language 
and mathematics. _ Physical education retained an emphasis on at- 
tendance. Laboratory grades counted much in home economics and 
the sciences. : 

Testing was apparently a combination of oral and written examina- 
tions, laboratory exercise, and impressions of the instructor regarding 
the student. Grading appears to have bedén the ultimate reason for 
testing and there is most concern to check knowledge, which was shown 
to be the dominant’aim of these representative courses. 

(f) Miscellaneous items—(1) Correspondence work.—Few courses 
(260, or 16.4 percent, of 1,521 reported) were checked as being given 
in correspondence. This type of study was most frequent in mathe- 
matics, history, and the other social sciences. When given, they were 
usually given by the regular instructor and the same textbooks and © 
syllabi were used as in residence courses in the same subjecta. Other 
data from analysis of transcripts already reported.also indicated that 
relatively slight use of extension correspondence work’ is now made. 
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(2) Standardization of content of courses.—For 2,235 courses (84 
percent of the total number studied), a claim for standardization was 
made for half of the courses. This was most evident in political 

|*  gelence, 80 percent; economics, 79; mathematics, 64; and commeree, 

63. For nearly three-fifths of these courses the content was deter. 

‘mined solely by the instructor: Political science, 87 pare eCo- 
nomics, 71; industrial arts, 71; and English, 70. a 

(3) Diiplication of tnaierial, —In 2,092 courses few instructor 

,  Feported unnecessary duplication. The following reveals the status - 

_ of duplication of content as stated by instructors of meee represant- 

ative courses: 























ll 


Percent 

Tantenetove who claim unnecessary duplication by other instructora___.__. 5.4 

Instructors who deny unnecessary duplication. _..:_......_.__./ 2... 82. 8 

Instructors who believe that there is no duplication. __.___._...________. 66. 9 
Instructors who believe that others duplicate their courses but that they do 

NOE diplicaiecs wo aee col aece pe ees est ee ee 13. 5 
Instructors who believe that they duplicate materials of other courses but 

that others duplicate their work___..____ Re acc telnda ee eia asec aehe ss 16.2 


SUMMARY 


From estimates of o number of courses analyzed in the 29 teachers 
colleges and normal schools the representative courses, comprising 
approximately one-fifth of all courses, were probably the more general 
courses. 

The typical course was offered for one term every your—quarte or 
semester—and enrolled 23 students. 

Knowledge of facta and prmmciples, together with vague phrases 
such as backgro appreciation, breadth of view’ culture, and 

‘ interest were the composite aims expressed for the represent- 
ative courses. Apart from an attempt to teach a student some facts, 
it is earnestly hoped that margins of subject matter will be built up, 
taste and interests cultivated, and-the student’s outlook broadened. 

Approximately 25 pages of matefial.in textbook or references, much 
varied in authorship, were assigned weekly. Oral directions fot Tedtd- 
ing were usually given. There ‘was not much evidence of use of syllabi, 
mimeographed matérials, or notebooks. Term papers were required 
for about one-third of the courses. 

Combinations of recitation, discussion, and lecture techniques and . 
written examinations were the most evident classroom methods 
There was slight evidence of professional treatment of. subject matter 

in many courses; for the most part provision for this was probably 

made through a course or two in special method or in the mar 
and methods of the field. 

Written tests appeared to be givén about once a month. Both’ the 

" essay type and new objective examinations were used. They were 
oe chiefly ad a basis of ~~ and » test knowledge. Grades 
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were based on a sotabination of factors such as class participation, 
attendance, tests, other activities, and impressions of the instructor 
regarding the student's work. 

There was little correspondence work. Courses were standardized 
to some extent though for three-fifths of the coiirses the content was 
determined solely by the instructor. Few instructors reported unnec- 
essary duplication. 

- In general, the content and methods of the more general representa- . 
tivé courses were somewhat standardized. For all subject-matter 
departments most of the courses were composed of subject-matter 
content. Related materials and methods of teaching ‘the subject 
matter on elementary or secondary levels were usually restricted to 
1 or 2 special courses. .* 
PROPOSALS t 


1. Class size of representative courses: 
(a) All classes should first be segregated into two types: 
(1) Those which must be given every year. 
(2) Those which may be given in alternate years. It Gg 
assumed that such provisions will take care in the main 

Of all required work. 

(b): Elective courses BLUR, next be studied 1 in terms of.such prin- 
ciples as: 

(1) Value of the courses in providing for special interests 

- of certain students. 7 . 

(2) Special preparation of some students in a phase of 
another curriculum; e. g., courses in guidance for some 
majors in secondary administration. 

(3) In each of these types of cases, economy demands. that 
unless there is a fairly large enrollment each time the course 

" is offered, it.should be given in alternate years. 

(ce) Principles for determining class size in summer terms should 
vary, especially since these sessions increasingly: become medi- 
ums for meeting more specific and peculiar needs of groups of 
students. The summer term should probably stress moie 
‘specialized but advanced studies. 

2. Instruction: | , 

> (a) (1) The aims of all courses should be specified in terms of 

‘knowledge (basic concepts and principles), skills, apprecia- 
. tions, and Prop inn -G0r Ee values expected to result from 

the courses. 

. (2) Differentiation of objectives in courses providing for 
technical equipment in one’s fields of specialization. should 
be made in terms-of aims sought in the courses and aims 
that the student should subsequently strive to realize 
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_ degree various aims are actually realized. 
(6) Variety of activity should be encouraged in each course, as, 
for example: | : 
(1) The principle of extensive reading rather than intensive 


(3) Careful studies should be made td ascertain in what 


(2) Much written work. 
(3) Problems to be solved. 
ony (4) Things to be done in laboratories and shops. 
(c) There should be constant evaluation of the progress and 
growth of each student through various types of tests—written 
examinations, performance, and interpretation. 
(d) Much attention should be given to provision in increasing 
degree for independence of the student jn attacking study. 
(¢) Provision should be made for broader and larger courses in 
sequence to promote continuity and assure time on the"part 
of the student to digest and apply the material studied. 
(f). Assignment on junior college level should probably be rela- 
_ tively more specific, indicating in more detail what is expected 
and how the objectives of the lesson are to be realized: increas- 
ingly on senior college level students should reveal ability to 
work more independently with long-unit assignments, . 
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CHAPTER X . 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
There are many theories and practices evident in the program of 
teacher education. Practically all pyocedures in the preparation of 
teachers are based on assumptions. Questions of policy are implied ° 
in the organization. Practices reflect the conclusions or generaliza- 
_ tions of those responsible for the preparation of teachers) The basic 
meanings of these conclusions are epitomized in phrases or concepts 
of teacher education which are summarized in this chapter. 


1. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF TEACHER EDUCATION - 


(a) Articulation.— Articulation implies relationship, synthesis, inte- 
gration. There is an obvious need for relationships between subjects: 
of study, between levels of instruction, and between agencies of 
teacher education. 

But the education of teachers suffers from lack of articulation at a 
tfumber of points. Too much concefn has been given to analysis— 
breaking things up into parts on the assumption that the totality is 
too complex. ~ | - 

Some of the pointe at which articulation is lacking and where 
remedial measures should be taken are here suggested. First, there 
are the present-past relationships between levels of instruction. 
There is much evidence of duplication and overlapping in materials 
taught on the elementary level and on the high-school level, and in 
the subject matter of the high school and that of the junior college. 

Second, curricula in a score or more of different subjects operate to 
prevent integration even in departments where obvious relationships 
are apparent. Similar poor relauionshipsire apparent in duplication 
fn various courses. ; 

Third, the fact that students take during a 4-year program on an 
average of 40-50 different courses each but a term in length results 
too frequently in a “hodge podge” of scattered unrelated work. 

Fourth, little relationship exista between the systematized subject- 
matter departments and life outside the school. Traditionally it has 
been assumed that a student should obtain on each level a birdseye 
view of the social heritage. Transfer has been expected. It has 
been hoped that when one has to do something of has to solve a 
problem he will use or apply the facts and skills taught in the various 
compartments called school subjects, ° | 

| a ne ra 189 
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Why not reverse the order? First, one should discover what one 
has to do and w roblems one is likely to encounter. Second, one 
should teach at least types of the more frequent, common, and | 
difficult activities and problems. Third, one should use the race 
experiences imbedded in the school subjects as “service” matenals. 





























e : RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Previous work in high school should be taken into account through 
placement tests of. cgmpetency. Results of classification testa 
given at entrance should lead to the adaptation of all phases -of the 
professional curmculum for each individual student.’ It is con- 
ceivable that many students will be excused from certain course 
work now offered in teacher-preparing levels, since they have 
devoted the equivalent of 20-30 semester-hours to the subject in 
high school. It is also conceivable that revealed deficiences may 
be clearly specified and remedial work with or without credit 
required. a 

. In the interest of efficiency, study should be made of opportunities 
for integration between courses within a department and between 
departments. - pt sie 

3. Relationships betwen levels of ‘work in college should be stand- 

ardized in terms of the difficulty of learning and techniques of 

- instruction. | 7% 

The more general survey types of course work should probably - 
be placed on the junior college level, and there should be in the 

" teachers colleges some alight but coptinuous provision in sequence. 

for ptofessionalized studies amd guided electives throughout the 


preservice period of preparation, - 
4. Closer relationships must be provided among the subject-matter 
departments directing majors, the activities of training schools and 
the public schools, and life itself. | 
There is of course no one way to promote this type of articulation. 
The greater use of the training schools on the part of subject-matter . 
‘teachers for observation is essential. Where possible, demonstra- 
tion and ein Tesponsible clasg teacliing of a course by a tolldee 
subject-matter teacher, seems desirable. 
All members of the facylty should be. more closely in touch with 
public schools. + Various procedures, devices, and agencies may be 
employed, such as visitation, keeping informed in educational 
research, in curriculum and method, learning, testing, administra- 
tidn, surveys, and by serving on State, regional, and National 
committees. Pertinent in this connection .is Judd’s plea that 
teachers colleges aggressively assume leadership in the improvement 
of public education: ) | , 
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My exhortation tp this body is to abandon the traditions of the arts colleges, 
make a first-hand study of tha needs of American schools, invent the currio- . 
ulum materials which these echools need, prepare for these echools teachen 
who have a broad outlook and an wcquaintance with the larger issuer of 
present-day dJife, and cultivate, the respectability which comes from creative 
leadership rather than from imitation! is, 
(b) Certification.— Probably the greatest single obstacle to making 
teaching @ profession, comparable th quantitative standards to the 
professions of medicine and law, for example, is the present chaos in 
certification practices. In many States certificates to teach may 
still he obtained by means of examinations and even in States where 
they “are issued on the basis of college study it is possible on the 
elementary lével, with but few exceptions, for one to teach with- less 

than a 4-year period .of preservice eollege preparation. And it is . 

further possible for many to teach in high school without this amount 

of preparation. Standards which gover entrance to teaching activi- 

ues in thevfield reflect minimum regulations. 4 * 
Furthermore, qualitative standards are decidediy lacking for most 

types of teachers in most States. There is little insistence, for 

example, that one must have specific course work in the fields of 
specialization one wishes to teach. The requirements With respect - 
to courseg In education and psychology, special method, and practice 
teaching are aleo inadequate. 
According to Bachman,’ certifica‘es aa a rule neither give the pros- 
pective teacher definite information, beyond the length of period of 
study, as to what must be done ta prepare for a given position nor 
do they give the teacher-preparing agencies guidance data us to 
appropnate maéerials in a yiven curriculum by which to insure that 
prospective teachers are actually equipped for a given type of teaching 
position, ’ . 
_—, y RECOMMENDATIONS | 

1, Certificates should be restricted to levels and fields of specialization 
comparable to trends.n types of teaching activity. \ 

2.’ The life certificate should be abolished and in jts place indefinite 
€ertificates which provide for evidenge of professional growth 
within stated periods should be substituted. | 

3. National organizations’ such as the Association of State Superin- 

_ tendents, the accrediting organizations, and the Amepican Associa- 
‘uon of Teachers Colleges should investigate possibilities of estab- 
lishing uniform titles of various certificates and licenses in order to 

. _ Promote better reciprogjty in licenses between the various States. 

. ‘Judd, C,H. Next Steps im Teacher Edocation. Washington. D.O., American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, National Eduation Amociation, 10%.. Yearbeok, 1983, pp. 25-21. 


. " Bachman, F. P. Present Oertifiestion Requirements and Implications for Teachers Colleges’ Edoce 
onal Administration and Gaperviion, 19: 97-118, February 1082 } 
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4. Certificates should be accompanied by credentials (not seen by 
the holder)‘tevealing all essential personnel data, test data, ratings, ® 
health, character, evidences of aptitudes, interests, abilities, etc. 

5. All Gertificates should be under the control of the State educational 
authorities... ; , y 
(c) Curriculixm policies of teachers colleges.— The transformation of 

normal schools into degree-granting ‘institutjons has resulted in 

expansions in curricula and courses which have led te conditions of 
extreme specialization. The result is.a confusion of objectives, both 
for curricula and for courses. Policies of individual institutions are 
affected by their particular ambitions, often at the sacrifiée of eff- 

ciency and economy. x , 

The following recommendations reflect criteria. which should be 
kept in mind in setting up curficulum policies for teacher education. 





















RECOMMENDATIONS 


ut 1. A liberal education should be considered as the -ways and means 

“by which one is freed to ‘the point where he can direct himself. 

The liberal studies should represent the activities and problems of 

lety ang of the person being educated. In short, conventional 

. iiiterpretations of what is a liberal education must. be greatly 

changed. The teacher should be so liberated intellectually that 

he can direct the learning of students at various levels of education 

and also be brought to the point of self-direction in the performance’ 

of those activities and in the attack on related problems which 
constitute the basis of education for all citizens. 

\__2. The primary responsibilityof teacher-preparing institutions is to 
educate teachers for the elementary and secondary schools. It 
follows, then, that programs of teacher education should be con- 
cerned with and should supplement what is taught in the better 
public schools on these levels. While teachers need to be critical 
of present practices, nevertheless, they need to ‘Be equipped to 
meet existing teaching conditions. Boog 

3. Presidents, deans, personnel officers, and department heads can - 
and should do much to improve such factors as: . 
a. Standardization of catalog announcements: 
(1) Uniform system ef numbering courses. , 
(2) Titles descriptive of content. 4 
(3) Descriptions based on actual enumeration of topics in 
, detailed syllabi of €dprees submitted by instructors. 
4 6. Class size—the desirability of alternating more courses, since 
students are now more continuoualy in residence than formerly. ©. 
¢. Professional discussion, both’ b the faculty as a whole and by — 
departments, blems of education such as: 
(1) Articulation and synthesis: - 
(G) Between departments. 
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(6) Between depattment and training schools, 
(c) Between department and public schools, 
n (2) Philosophy and nature of elective work ® 
(3) . Values of extracurricular activities, 7 
(4) Philosophy and nature of general education. 
(5) Instructional problems. 
(6) Innovations if content and method in higher education. 
(7) Function of library in the education of teachers. 


(8) Majors and minors: ] 
(a) Variations in terms of competency—needs in the 
field. 


‘¢ 
(b) Variations in terms of previous secondary, work in 


\ (9) Techniques of professionalizing subject matter: 
(a) In special method courses. : 7 , 
(6) In subject-matter courses in major and minor fields. 
‘ (10) Selective principles in educating teachers. : 
(11) Standards, qualitative as well as quantitative. 
(12) Application of supply and demand data. 

d. The formulation of objectives both for college curricula and. 
courses and for the work of the teacher following graduation. 

e. Evaluation of the administration of student affairs. 

4. Administrative leaders in the education of teachers shguld provide 
for constant appraisal of objectives. 
5. a. As much as possible related subjects should be unified through 
departments. This is already evident in some institutions in 
departments or divisions of scierlce, social science, and foreign 
language. _ 

6. Some departments should be designated as “‘service” subjects, 
either because their content is of value to majors in other 
departments (e,g., geography for elementary teachers) or 
because the materials afford opportunities for needed minors 
(e.g., foreign language for English majors) or because the 
subject has important contributions to make to the general 

“ education of students (e.g., sociology). ra, 

c. In States where duplication gf effort is evident; opportunities 
to secure majors in certain fields ‘should be studied with a 
view to the,allocation of curricula preparing for those fields “ 


» 


- 


to different State institutions. 

6. Extreme differentiation should be minimized, particularly in fields 

of specialization..which have obvious relationships, such, as the 

, Social sciences and sciences, history and English, mathematics and 

“~ sciences, homte eoonomics and ee and primary and intermediate 
education, | ‘ 
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7. There should be some differentiation of curricula for urban and 
Tural teaching. The characteref community life in a given State 
should color the program of studies in the institutions preparing 
teachers if the State. For exampk, in-a highly urbagjzed State, 
the program should stress urbaff adaptations. In a State pre- 
dominantly rural the adjustments sought ought to result in appli- 
cations to rural life. Insight is needed into the activities and 
problems of both urban and rural conditions. 

8. The ratio of faculty to students should be scrutinized with a view 
to economies in size of staff. The tendency,of faculty members to 
utilize most of their teaching load to letfies specialized elective 
courses, particularly where past records indicate small enrollments, | 
should be specially watched. Administrators who seriously study 
at work and the facts of class size in many such 
courses in their institutions will readily perceive a sourcé of financial 
economy. Restriction in the number of curricula to be offered, 
maximum limits on the amount of work offered in any department, 
and high prescription of courses in sequence should tend to reduce 
departmental costs. : 

9. Colleges should provide a preliminary period (freshman week) suf- 
ficiently long to ascertain by tests, interviews, and the like, the 
individual interests, abilities, and aptitudes of prospective students. 

10. Systems of curricular guidance should be promoted, by which 
each student is systematically checked for all types of growth, thus 
providing for constant adjustment. 

11. All welfare activities—housing, health, social training, clubs and 
organizations, personal counseling, employment, and the hke— 
should be integrated under one personnel, preferably in close firex- 

- imity to the other administrative offices, thus making it possible to 
guide and direct each student in the light of all available data 
concerning the student. 

12. Personnel officers should appraise the potential placement of each 
student in order to guide and direct students in choice of their 

~ fields of.specialization. : 

13. Each child in a rural area is as fully entitled to instruction at the 
hands of an educated, professionally prepared teacher as is a child 
in a city. Hénce, rural curricula should be comparable in léngth 
and depth of content to those curricula organized with the city 
child in mind, ; 

14. In view of the difficulties of determining where teachers will 

locate, but in recognition of the fact that first placements are 

most likely to-be made in rural schools, each teacher should be 
informed concerning rural problems and equipped to make the 
necessary adaptations in techniques and in materials of instruction. 

Limited-certificate curricula from which the prospective teachers 
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will probably be placed in a rural school should inglude materials 
in agriculture, nature study, rural sociology and economics, and 
special adaptationg of the course sequences in health, civics, and 
the appreciational bubjects. ‘ : 

15. Requirements for admission to teacher-preparing colleges should 
demand not mefely accurhulation of high-scheol units, but also a 

« combination of other méasures such as cumulative records of the 
intelligence, the interests, personal and social traits of the studen ts, 
health, and for some curricula, special abilities, Persons found 
deficient in secondary work should be required to make up such 
deficiencies prior.to student teaching. 

16. a. Requirements for graduation and for amounts of work in fields 
of specialization, professional areas, and general education might 
well vary in terms of established norms of proficiency demanded - 
of preservice teachers in a given curriculum. 

6. Continuity in residence study is highly desirable. 

17. There should be studies of the materials most needed in libraries— 
books and periodicals—with provision for duplicates and distribu- 
tion of periodicals to fit the needs of the institutional program. 

18. a. Progression in prescribed sequences of courses is essential. 

6: Distinctions in level and depth need to Le made for junior and 
. for senior college courses. | 

c. Recognition of individual differences will call for adjustments 
of requirements for individual students. 

19. Some national agency should provide at least at intervals of 5 
years for adequate studies of supply and demand. + 

20. a. With the data available, each State should study the facts as 
they apply to its area, even entering into cooperative arrangements 
with adjoining States where transfer of teachers from State to State 
is common. 

6. Each State should, through detailed conference, endeavor to 
obtain cooperation of all teacher-preparing agencies, both pub- 

° lic and private, in order to restrict new teachers in fields already 

overcrowded and should certificate only the number of teachers. 
necessary according to the evidence of trends irf teaching 
positions. . 

ce. Each State should endeavor to coordinate efforts, at least in 
State-supported institutions, so that the present tendency for 
all institutions to prepare all types of teachers can be mini-~ 


21. a. It is easential that every teachers college have adequate | 
training-school facilities for the types of teachers which are to be 
prepared. | a 5 

6. Teachers colleges should be certain that students obtain suf. 
ficient, practice under conditions typical of those in schools in : 
which they are likely to obtain their first teaching experience. 
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c, .Where it is possible to utilize public affiliated schools for actual 
practice, it ig desirable to utilize a laboratory school for demon- 
stration and experimentation. ; 

22. Administrative attention should be given to all means by which 
close relationships between instructors in college departments and 
those in daisitasachoals can be prometed. 

23. There should be constant opportunity for students to observe 
good teaching. 
24. Education is a State function; thus the State has the right to set 
up standards of teacher education which all higher institutions, 
private as well as public, preparing teachers should meet. The 

following are suggestive of standards which might be set: 

a. A unit of organization by which singleness of purpose is 
promoted. 

6. Selection of prospective teachers on a combination of criteria 
which take into account the broad"specifications implied in 
teaching. Fitness to teach must take into account the 
knowledge, skills, and appreciations of fields of specialization, ~ 
insight into the broad sociological and psychological phases of 
education, and the personality and character development of 
the teacher himself, resulting in a professional, social, and 
personal code of conduct with the “service” motive uppermost. 

A c. An organization of curricula which recognizes the duties and 
difficulties of teaghers in each field for which teachers are 
prepared and which recognizes in addition the necessary social 
and individual culture of the téacher himself. 

d. A faculty equipped with all requisite professional and scholarly 
equipment to guide and direct the preparation of teachers. - 

¢. Laboratory facilities under the control of the teacher-pre- 
paring agency, such as model schools—fgr:observation, demon- 
stration, and practice; libraries; shops; gymnasiums; and 
museums. ° 

(d) Elections and prescriptions.—In curricula designed for profes- 
sional preparation of teachers it would appear that prescription should 
‘be the dominant principle of organization. Preparation for teaching 
is relatively specific. It is known that the beginning teacher will 
be called upon to teach several fields of subject matter. In addition 
he will need that background coming from study of general fields of 
knowledge for cultural and social-civic purposes. Furthermore, he 
must be equipped with the professional knowledge, techniques, and 
appreciations designed to equip him at least as a novitiate in teaching. 
Yet there should be some provision for the education of the students 

as individuals. It may be assumed that each student bas some | 

Interests and aptitudes which may profitably be guided even on the 

college level. . 
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. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. All curricula for the education of teachers should be highly pre- 
scribed; at least 75 or 80 percent of all work should be organized 
in definite sequences, either for values to be obtained for essential 
common and general education or for values involved in guarantee- 
ing mastery of one’s chosen fields of gpecialization. 

. Prescription implies: (1) Progression in the sense that basic 
courses are taught first and that due attention is given to sequence 
and rank; and (2) increasing adaptation through “honors” work, 
and other’ mediums tending to produce individuals with proved 
capacity for independent and self-directed attack on further 
problems in the field. 

. A small proportion, probably not to exceed one-sixth or one-fifth, 
of a 4-year-program and one-tenth ef a 2-year program should 
provide for elective work. 

‘4: All elective work should be based upon the best personnel data 
to be obtained concerhing the interests, abilities, and aptitudes of 
each student, | 

. Electives should be used to: ter «\ 

a. Aid students to complete, throu formal course work, areas 
in fields of specialization needed by them as individuals. 

6. Promote individual culture of students; that is, give a student 
opportunity to obtain under expert guidance further mastery 
of a field of special interest to him, not ih the major field. 

. Teacher education should give greater attention for its concomitant 
effects’ta that phase of culture that contributes to an individual’s 
growth. This recommendation assumes that every student has 


oo 
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some latent talent, and it is as much the task of schools and colleges. ° 


to give it expert direction and guidance as it is their duty to impart 

socially valuable experiences. . 

. Opportunities should be provided through a variety of activities 
(preferably in appropriate depaftments or divisions) for various 
talented groups, particularly in fields offering opportunity of 
creative expression, such as creative writing in English, creative 
music, and creative art. 

(e) Fields of specialization—the conventional quantitative “major”? 
versus competency.—Specialization on the assumption that-scholarship 
can come only from detailed study of one field, is prevalent in insti- 
tutions of higher education. Students choose a major field of speciali- 
zation, in most curricula a minor, and in a few cases a second minor. 
Depth is sought, in the sense that a student tdkes a considerable 
Proportion (20-25 percent) of his work in & major. y Yor many 
students with related work in a minor field, between two-fifths and a 


~ 


half of a total preservice program may represent concentration in | 


l or 2 even more evident for some students, 
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due to lack of regulation concerning the maximum amount of work 
to be taken in a field of specialization and further due to failure in 
many cases to provide for study of all phases of the major. It is 
possible, for example, for a student to take practically all ef an Eng- 
lish major in literature and slight the oral and written composition 
activities. | 

This type of specialization is most evident among prospective 
secondary teachers. For elementary teachers specialization js 
largely a question of studies appropriate to a level. Curricula are 
generally differentiated in various combinations for the kindergarten 
and grades 1 to 8. In addition there is usually a general program for 
rural majors, assuming a possible need for teaching all elementary 
grades in a 1-room school. : 

The result of these conventions and existing practices of certifica- 
tion and teaching assignments is shown in studies which reveal that 
beginning teachers have as a rule less than an even chance to obtain 
a teaching assignment in their field of specialization. 

It would appear, that extreme specialization should be minimized, 
particularly in high school and on the undergraduate college level. 

The traditional] assumption of a prescribed amount in a major for 
each student ignores certain variables, notably previous study and 
proficiency and the fact that individuals vary widely in ability, apti- 
tudes, interests, and even in mastery of knowledge and skills studied 
prior to entrance to a teacher-preparing institution. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, Teacher-preparing institutions should consider primarily the 
needs of children rather than conventional values implied in 
specialized study. 

2. Teacher-preparing agencies should assume leadership i in promoting 
teaching organizations by which the materials to be taught can be 
arranged in combinations of subject matter naturally related. 

3. Prospective secondary teachers should be equipped to teach three 
fields of subject matter. 

4. Competency should be the criterion, not quantitative requirements 
in terths of courses taken. 

—«é6. Required work in any subject, if proficiency is used as a standard, 
will vary in amount and in the percentage of is taking courses 
in that subject. 

({f) Functions and objectives of teacher education,—What are the 
distinctive elements, which should characterize the institutional | 
program for the preparation of teachers? The following list presents 
some of the elements which may be considered distinctive in a 
teacher-education program: 
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A recognition that the entire process of educating teachers is a 
long one necessitating distinctions between the nature of preservice 
and inservice education. | 
A thorough but broad preparation in the fields and levels of 
specialization in which the students plan to teach, with these fields 
organized to meet teaching needs. 
A progressive program invelving careful recruiting, admission, and 
selection of potential teaching personalities, eliminating the unfit 
and finally recommending~only those adequately prepared quan- 
titatively and qpalitatively. — 
. A general educhgion for marginal values and for its contribution 
on the college level to the civic-social and cultural education of the 
teacher—partly formal through survey-orientation sequences of 
courses and partly informal through a carefully planned educational 
organization of the extracurricular life of the school. 
Provision for the professionalization of the fields of specialization 
for prospective elementary and secondary teachers through (1) 
orientation in education, biology, psychology, and sociology; (2) 
professionalization of all subject-matter courses or, apart from the 
needed content for fields of specialization, a separate sequente of 
» courses dealing with the materials, techniques, aims, psychology ° 
of the field, testing, and the like; and (3) provision for adequate 
and carefully supervised observation, demonstration, and practice 
téaching in situations representative of good practices in the 
placement area served by the teacher-preparing institution. 
. A unity of purpose with whole-hearted interest and cooperation of 
all concerned with the education of teachers, designed to increase 
articulations and to promote an optimum program of professional 
education in the broad sense. é : 
(g) General education.— American education above the elementary 
level of instruction is based on a theory of specialized differentiated 
curricula. It has been assumed that common needs should be taught 
early to preadolescent pupils, but above the elementary grades 
differentiation is demanded. 

It is significant that differentiation has been based largely upon a ~ 
vocational criterion, influenced perhaps by the prevalent feeling that - 
ed_ucation above the elementary grades should fit one for a job—lw 
earn one’s living. __ 

No one would gainsay the tremendous contribution to knowledge 
that has come as a result of specialization. But can it be assumed, 
with the greatly increased amount of knowledge, that a student — 
can encompass éven any large part of it? Indeed, even in a major 
field of sperialization one does not succeed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A considerable proportion, at least one-fourth of a total pattern, 
should consist of general, nanspecialized coursés in the major 
fields of experience. : 

2.-Where there are only minimum 3-year and 4-year preservice ~ 
~ curricula, this work should probably be concentrated in the junior 

college. ; 

3. Genoral education should be based upon the social and individual 
needs of students. On one or both-counts it would appear, particu- 
larly until secondary education is modified to meet more satisfac- 
tonly the needs for a general education, that the fields below should 
be represented: 

a. Health and science. 

6. Civic-social responsibilities and adjustments. 
c. Recreatory and appreciation activities. 

d. Home and family relations. 

e. Philosophy and values. 

4. Each field should provide for sufficient time and continuity (at 
least a sequence of a year’s work in each) to insure adequate grasp 
of.survey courses in the field. 7 

5. The dominant criterion for selection of materials to be taught 
with general education expected as an outcome is understanding 
and appreciation of present-day modes of living and problems. 

. Synthesis and articulation are to be sought; hence orientation | 
courses must make use of objective studies which reveal what are 
the more important problems to be solved in contemporary modes 
of living, and at the same time utilize any related materials from 
the present systematized subjects as secondary sources of service. 
value. 

An alternate plan would be: Specific orientation—survey courses 

- in such fields as physical and mental hygiene, home and family 
relationships, consumer economics, government, human behavior, 
speech, comparative literature, and nature of world and man. | 

7. The organization of elementary education in most schools demands 
the. room teacher who is called upon to teach a dozen or more 
subjects under present conditions. The very complexity of this 
task demands at least a minimum period of preservice preparation 
of 3 years, if not 4 years. There is thus in addition to general 
education for all prospective teachers for social reasons a need for 
broad but general education for elementary teadhers in those - 
fields which represent the several majors of the ORAS, 
teachers. ° 
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(h) Instruction.—A curriculum is a series of courses, From the 
curricula analyzed, it appears that almost all courses offered except 
in foreign language are one term in length. 
There are stores of courses available for a student within each 
department; specialization is rampant. The dominant principle of 
curriculum-making seemingly is choice by the student of courses ta be 
presented as a pattern for a given curriculum. 
A sampling of the more frequéntly offered courses suggests the 
following conclusions: | 
a. The objectives sought are apparently ‘‘faith” aims, summed in 
vague terms or phrases such as “knowledge”, ‘‘background”’, 
‘‘appreciation", and “culture,” 3 
6. The typical activities imply use of textbooks and reference readings 
culminating in a combination of lecture, recitation, and discussion 
in the classroom. . | 
c, Written examinations, both the essay-type and new-type tests, 
are resorted to about once a month, primarily to check knowledge. 
Grading is based largely gn a combination of factors such as 
attendance, class participation, tests, final examinations, and oral 
and written activities, , 
d. There is slight evidence of professional treatment of subject matter, 
This principle is probably most utilized in separate courses known 
as special method. 
In curricula for the education-of teachers the courses should 
seemingly be based upon the needs of teaching and upon added col- 
legiate preparation and culture for the teacher, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. All classes should first be segregated into twoltypes: 
a. Those which must be given every year. 
6. Those which may be given in alternate years, 

2. Elective courses must next be studied in terms of whether or not 
they provide for the interests and aptitudes of certain students 
or prepare some students in a phase of another curriculum. 

3. Principles for determining class size in summer terms should vary, 

. particularly as these sessions increasingly become mediums for 
meeting more specific and peculiar needs of groups of students. 

4. a. The aims of all courses should be specified and itemized in terms 
of knowledge (basic concepts and principles), skills, and apprecia- 
tions, and problem-solving values expected to result from the 
course, - re $ 

6. Differentiation of objectives in those courses providing for 
. technical equipment in one’s fields of specialjzatién should be 
' made in terms of aims sought in the course and aims that. the 
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student should subsequently strive to realize in his own 
teaching of the fields on a public-school level. 

ce. Careful studies should be made to ascertain in what degree 
various aims are actually realized. 

5. Vanety of activity should be encouraged in each course; as for 
example, : 

a. The principle of extensive reading rather than intealive 

reading. . 
6. Much wntten work, 
rc. Problems to be solved. 
d. Things to ‘be done in laboratories and shops. 

6. There should be constant evaluation of the progress and growth-of 
each student through various types of tests—writt€# examinations, 
performance, interpretation, and the like. 

7. Much attention must be given to provision in increasing degree. 
for independence of the student in attacking study. 

8. Provision should be made for broader and larger courses in 
sequence to promote continuity and provide time for the student to 
digest’ and apply the matenal studied. 

9. Assignments on junior college level should probably be relatively 
more specific, indicating in more detail what is expected and how 
to realize the objectives of the lesson; increasingly on Jhe senior 
college level students should reveal ability to work much more 
independently with long unit assignments. 

(1) A differentiating crulerion in teacher education—professionaliza- 
tion.—What distinctions sheuld be made in the courses designed to 
educate teachers? Assuming that a profession is a calling demanding 
long preparation, how can curricula for prospective teachers be made 
professional in character? Assuming further a relatively prolonged 
period with the resulting values—time and maturity—what differ- 
entiations are demanded for equipping prospective teachers with the 
materials to be taught, with techniques of teaching, and with con- 
comitants or professional intangibles—the spirit of education in the 
wide sense? 

In the first place, it myst be kept in mind that professionalization 
is not to be conceived narrowly as-merely giving a prospective teacher 
‘the “tricks” of the trade. In the second place, in contrast to what 
one proposes to teach (the what of teaching) it should be noted that 
the how, when, and why of teaching have not been studied by the 
student previous to entrance to a teachers college. In the third 
‘place, the what of teaching must be approached in an entirely different 
way. For prospective teachers each item of subject matter is not 
alone of value in promoting the culture of the teacher himself, it is 
also either directly or indirectly an item for the future “what to 
teach” for that student in preparation. Real insight and resulting 
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appreciation of the meaning of education and the school is the ultimate 
goal of professionalization. F 

Education is a social science, but like all fieldm that have been 
systematized, it is not a thing apart. Other special studies make 
their contribution, particularly physiology, biology, psychology, and 
sociology. Prospective teachers require insight into education as a 
social process, mastery of scientific pnociples, and practice in the 
technique of teaching. : 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Where possible, as in teachers colleges with teaching the sole 
insututional function, continuous study of professional activities is 
desirable throughout the preservice penod of preparation. In the 
early years it can be slight, possibly one eighth to one fifth. It is 
probably bette? to have the student conscious continually of pro- 
fessional demands both in his Junior and in his senior college studies 
than to postpone these and concentrate upon them on the senior 
college level. | . 
As with fields of specialization, competency, not amount, is the 
real criterion. Obviously it should take longer to establish pro- 
ficiency in materials and techniques not previously studied. Yet 
for many students the amount will be considerably less than what 
is now taken under a laissez-faire Policy of curriculum organiza- 
lion, 

3. Carefal distinction must be made between professional studies 
that can be taught to preservice students and materials that are 
better postponed to inservice levels. The latter applies particularly 
to these materials better learned after some expenence in the field. 

4. The professional work should reflect all major categories of a 

teacher’s work and service, such as management, learning, teaching, 
testing, records and reports, personal relations, professional and 
social contacts, and nonteaching activities in school and out. 

- (2) Serious study should be made of (he materials to be continuously 

_ taught on pregervice levels. The nature of the individual, behavior, 
learning, ability, interést, nature and nurture, growth, where and 
how education takes place, educative institutions and their opera- 
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cation might profitably expand. | 

~ (6) Rather than being provided with detailed knowledgeand great 
skill, teachers on preservice levels need to be oriented to the 
field. Accepted principles with much concrete illustrative 
materials should be the core of preservice gtudies. There 
should be constant opportunity, even in the freshman year, 
to abserve good teaching in the training school and in the 
public schools. Toward the end of the preparatory period, 
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" prospective teachers should be given opportunities a4 student 
teachers to test and apply teaching principles in the classroom. 

(c) Prospective teachers should be made critical of new pro- 
posals in org&nization, curnculum, and method. Various 

‘hypotheses and schools of opinion should be studied, not 
tauglhit. : 

6. (a) The conventional courses in special method and the newer 
principles, sponsored in recent years by Bagley and others, of 
professional treatment of subject matter are hypotheses that 
require expenmentation. 

(6) In either case, in order to attain even the minimum essentials 
in professionalization, the prospective teacher needs to be 
made proficient in: (1) Knowledge of the place and function 
of his work ingthe entire program of education of youth; (2) 
settling up specific objectives of the fields of instruction in 
which he is planning to teach; (3) selection of materials of 
instruction (textbooks, supplementary reading, equipment); (4) 
methods of adapting assignments and teaching techniques; (5) ~ 
psychology of teaching in fields of specialization to children of 

‘ varying interests and abilities; (6) guiding the activities of 
pupils, both curricular and extracurricular; (7) use of and - 
interpretation of various means of testing —standardized ahd — 
nonstandardized, essay and objective in nature. 

(c) Professionalization 18 not a narrow activity to be promoted 
alone by instructors in education, Where singleness of pur-— 
pose, as in teachers colleges, permits, most of the teaching of 
all faculty members in courses specifically organized for fields 
of specialization can provide for at least enough ulustrative 
applications to make prospective teachers conscious of teaching 
problems, In such cases of unified professional treatment of 

-gubject matter, the amount of spesial course work in education 
can be minimized. Under the other hypothesis, convention- 
ally expressed in special method courses, provision should be 
made, first, for a more continuous sequence of separate pro- 
fessionalizing study, and, second, for a broadened scope of the 
studies along the line implied under 6(5) above. 

7. The culminating level of professiopalization 1s teaching, both as 
a student and possibly as an apprentice in the field. Again com- 
petency is the criterion. 3 
The future of. American education depends upon making teaching 

a real profession. The schools are predominantly what the teachers 

make them. On teachers colleges reste a great responsibility 

great opportunity. i. 
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UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES ! | ey . 
CHAPTER I | 


TEACHER-EDUCATION AIMS OF UNIVERSITIES, 
COLLEGES, AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
EMPHASIS ON EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES ° 


One phase of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers was 
an effort toAscértain the relative emphasis which presidenta of univer- 
rites, colleges of liberal arts, junior colleges, and teachers colleges 
believe their institutions are giving to certain objectives of higher 
education involved in the education of teachers? Twenty-five aims 
denved from various sources but more largely adapted from. an 
earlier study by Koos and CrawW®ord® Were sent to.all presidents of 


the institutions which had agreed to cooperate in the survey. They’ 






checked in appropriate columns (1) those aims which were directly 
anid specifically provided for throughout the institution; (2) thos 
ans directly and specifically provided for in some department: 
(3) those aims directly or incidentally provided for; and (4) those 
which were not considered. Three hundred and one presidents 
responded. Their composite reactions are presented in table 1 and 


a comparison with similar aims in teachers colleges may be made 


by studying figure 1 of appendix A. The Sstatemenia of sims are 
classified under six, general Categories and/are listed under each in 
rank order of their emphasis by all institutions. An arbitrary 
method of securing a single index to institutional emphasis was 
employed by. multiplying the percentage reporting that the aim was 
directly and specifically provided for throughout the institution by 
3, multiplying percentages reporting that the aim was directly and 
specifically provided for in some department by 2, multiplying the 
percentage reporting that the aim was indirectly or incidentally pro~: 
vided for by 1, and multiplying the percentage reporting that ‘the 
aim\was not considered by 0. The sum of these products supplied a 
rough, not an accurate, measure called the index to emphasis, which 
is listed in column 7 of table 1. Column 8 supplies the rank order of 
each aim in terns of all institutions together, while columns 8-1] 
nuit Dart was prepared by Dr. W. E. Pelt, associate profesor of education, University of Miznescta, 
Minnesfolis, and principal specialist in curriculum research. , 

‘Dr. Karle U. Rags of Colorado State Teachers College has made a parallel study of the aims and objec 
tives of teachers colleges, which appear in fall in part IL. Hoge tae 

* Koos, Leonard V. end Crawiord, 0. ©. College Aims Past and Prestat. School and Boolety, 14: 
10-08, Deo, &, 1am. : | gg oS 
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give for comparison the rank TS of these. for the 1 universities, | 
colleges, and }j junior colleges. index has/4 minimum value of 0 
when an aim is ngt considered by any institution, or a maximum 
value of 300 when an aim is specifically provided for throughout 
every institution. Positions between 0 and 300 on the scale indicate 
roughly the relative emphasis given. The positions of 53 universities 

»  (u), 191 colleges of liberal arts (c), and 57 junior are (7) are 
indicated on the scale for each aim in figure 1, appendix A. 









TaBLe 1.— The emphasis given to 25 ayms of higher education by 301 universilies, 
colleges, drid junior colleges, 1930-31 
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The aims in rank order of emphasis.—It ig apparent from the ranks 
given in column 8 that intellectual objectives took first rank; the 
four most emphasized objectives were: Knowledge of subject matter 
particularly in a special field; a liberal education, command of the 
fundamental processes involved in the tool subjects, e.g., oral and 
written English, and the attainment, of scholarly and scientific 


closely by the ethical aim, the desire to provide ethical and moral 
ining in order to assure proper judgments in terms of high indi- 
vidual and social ideals. This objéctive ranked higher with the 
colleges of liberal arts (fifth) than with the universities (seventeen tft. 
or with the teachers colleges (twelfth). The ethical aim is of impor- 
tance in the education of teachers, who as a group should be char- 
acterized by superiority in ideals. Sixth in order was the specific 
provision for the education of teachers in the knowledge, skills, and 


is not surprising if it is recalled that 45 percent of the graduates of, 
liberal arts’ colleges, according to studies by Meyer‘ and Withers,' 
aim to be teachers and that more than’40 percent of 840,000 elerhen- 
tary and secondary teachers and a large majority of 80,000 instructors 
of higher education, according to data recently tabulated by the 
survey, are furnished by universities, colleges, and junior colleges. 


industries. eee we 

Foremost objectives —The seven foremost objectives of these institu- 
tions may then be classified as having been intellectual, cultural, 
' ethical, preprofessional, and professional so far as feaching is con- 
cerned. These were followed by the aim to provide for physical 


Meyer, Jacob G. Small Colleges and Teacher Training. Bloomington, Jl. Public School Publishing 


Co., 1928. 1632p 
‘ Withers, John W., chairman, ttee on teacher training. The Arts College as 8 Teacher-Training 
Institution. The Boventh Yearbook, 1h Department euperatondtcs, Me? 8 Teach 
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The next 10 aims in order received not such outstanding emphasis 
but only strong to moderate emphasis. They were: Attention to 
individual differences in the interests, aptitudes, and abilities of 
students; civic-social responsibility; provision fot the cul tural develop- 
ment of prospective teachers by uncovering and guiding the latent 
talents of the students; training for social leadership; training in 
scientific techniques; training for the more practical life needs: specific 
or professional and technical training to promote occupational or 
‘vocational efficiency; conserving the race experience of mankind: 
coordination or integration of the major fields of knowledge and 
experience; and training for worthy home membership. | 

Objectives recewing less emphasis.—In this last group of 10° which 
received less emphasis than the first 9, the universities put enough 
emphasis upon provision to train studéefits in scientific techniques 
and to provide specifc professional and technical training to promote 
vocational efficiency as to place these among their own first 8 aims, 
while in junior colleges they stood in nineteenth and twentieth place, 
respectively. The latter aim limited to education, is also higher in 
teachers colleges, which usually rate much the same as do universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges on most aims. Otherwise the differences 
in Tank among ugiversities, colleges, and junior colleges were not 
outstanding. 

Provision for a liberal education.—One significant observation should 
be made here; although the provision of a liberal education rated 
second among all objectives, the closely related aim of coordination 
and synthesis or integration of the major fields of knowledge and 
experience, such as: Health, economic life, citizenship, home and family 
relationships, and leisure, was given decidedly below average status 
largely because it was so often only incidentally provided for or not 
considered at all. The colleges and the junior colleges rated higher 
on it than did the universities, ’ | 

The six aims' which ranked lowest in direct emphasis were: Training 
for leisure throughout life; education in manners—the adquaintance 
with established forms of etiquette; mental discipline; productive 
research by faculty; the education of graduate students to the master’s 
degree level; and the education of graduate students to the doctor’s 
degree level. 

Aims not provided for.—Aims rated low because they were not 
vonsidered or because they were incidentally and eer provided 
for, or for both reasons. To the “education of graWuate students to 
master’s degree level” and to “research”, the universities gave fifth and 
eleventh place, respectively. Graduate work was not strongly 
stressed outside of the universities. Data collected for the Survey 

show that 98 percent of the universities and only 33 percent of the 
 colleges.reported the awarding of master’s degrees, and that 44 percent 
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of the universities and only 5 percent of the colleges reported the 
awarding of doctor's degrees. . | 

Place 'of mental discipline —Ment discipline, which in the earlier 
study by Koos and Crawford * rated second in Statenrents about 
college aims in literature printed from. 1842 to 1876 and tied for 
first place in literature printed from 1909 to 1921, fell to third from 
last place among those here considered. 

It is not p&ssible to base sweeping generalizations upon this picture 
of the aims of higher institutions of learning. It does appear, how- 
ever, that many impdértant aims were directly provided for either 
throughout or in part by most institutions. The problem lies more 
with that smaller minority of schools which did not provide or which 
provided only~incidentally that which most institutions provided 
for directly. , . 

A number of observations, however, can be made. Subject-matter 
aims for the most part emerge at the top of the list. One may ask: » 
Is not subject-matter mastery & means to the more functional aims 
even of higher education? Should not. the functional aims have 
outranked them? ‘The data do seem to indicate that provision for 
integration and synthesis of education, for taking care of individual 
differences, training for civic-social responsibility, for leadership, 
for home life, for leisure, and possibly training in manners are cultural 
and functional aims that were often not considered at all or were 
left to be incidental, therefore largely accidental, in the processes of 
acquiring a higher education. _*s 

Emphasis upon social aims.—Certain objectives of higher education 
which relate to the more effective functioning of the college graduate 
In society as it is today are being emphasized more and more, ap- 
proaching in certain cases the emphasis of those objectives which 
relate to the formal mastery of facts and principles of subject matter. 
For teachers, the attainment of accurate scholarship must never be 
relinquished ; it is their stock in trade. However, as guides of child- 
hood, youth, and adolescence in their developmental stages, teachers 
must also be broad in point of view and interests, sensitive to the 
social, civic, and industrial needs and problems of today, accurate 
in their knowledge and active and stimulating in thought. Fora pro- 
gram which includes all these, the colleges and universities have 
facilities and resources, and they*show recent trends of curricular 
development which qualify them for continued Participation in the 
education of teachers, even if it is not yet done to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned. Never has more thought and experimenta- 
tion been given to curriculum problems than is taking place now in 


the best of these institutions. 


* Op. cit., p. 500. 
6715°—35—Vol. 3—12 . 
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The education of teachers in universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges is never the sole function of these institutions as it is in the 
teachers college. The university is a community of colleges or schools, 
‘such as liberal. arts, law, engineering, medicine, and agriculture, 
each of which has its primary purpose. In the university is also the 
school of education which functions usually, as do the other vocational 
units of the university, at both the undergraduate and the graduate 
levels. It prepares for most types of teaching, supervision, and 
administration in education just as other units of the university tend 
to bring together preparation for various types of specialization in 
other professions. Most of the 105 schools or colleges of education 
are located in universities and have a distinct professional purpose. 
It would appear that all preparation of teachers in uniyersities 
should be assigned to these colleg d schools. A more complete 
exposition of the features and functions of schools and colleges of 
education will be presented later in the chapter. | | 

The independent college of liberal arts, as its name implies, is 
emphasizing a general education of 4 years at the college level, 
typically providing in the last 2 years such specialization through the 
chgice of majors or minors as serves the special interest and some- 
times the future work of the student. The institution itself does not 
usually wish to function as a final finishing school for the vocations - 
in which highly technical training is demanded. Where general 
background is most of what is needed, students actually can se'ect 
certain advanced courses that in a sense do provide directly helpful 
background for entering vocations immediately upon graduation. ' 
This is done in business, in journalism, and frequently in music. 
It is done in teaching more extensively than in any other field. There 
are altogether about 485 institutions which have departments of 
education, most of which are in independent colleges of liberal arts 
and in junior colleges. : i 
' Provision by liberal arts colleges for the education of teachers.—The 
percentage of liberal arts college graduates who go into teaching, 
according to Meyer in the study already cited, rose from 18 percent 
in 1900-04 to 45 percent in 1925-29. The data of the survey show 
that typically the independent colleges of liberal arts are meeting 
minimum State requirements as set up at the undergraduate levels 
of teacher preparation. They have ee in education, 
teachers’ courses in -the teaching fields usu y designated rather | 
unfortunately as special methods courses, together with practice 
teaching and observation facilites—sometimes not well supervised, to 
be sure—almost as universally as do thé teachers colleges, and the 
current trend is the rapid development of these facilities rather than 
the elimination of teacher education. A number have added special 
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schools of education just as some have schools of music. The college 
has thus been moving steadily though reluctantly toward the pro- 
fessional education concept. In the academic field it is equally 
evident from the data of this survey that the teachers college has 
largely adopted the curriculum pattern of the liberal arts college 
for its 4-year curricula, the major differences in the whole pattern 
being a somewhat stronger, but not much stronger, emphasis upon 
education, a little less preparation in pure subject matter of the major 
and the larger use of campus training schools rather than local public- . 
school situations for student teaching. It is likely also that all — 
instructors of teachers colleges are more ‘conscious of their participa- 
tion in-the education of teachers. It is very apparent that the two 

_ types of schools, so far as the education of 4-year high-sahool teachers 
is concerned, are moving toward each other rapidly. 

Attitudes of instructors —A wide study of the attitudes of academic - 
instructors, special subject instructors, administrators, and education 
instructors in teachers colleges, as well as in liberal arts colleges and’ 
universities to be presented later, reyealed that thése respective 
groups in teachers colleges, liberal arts olleges, and universities think 
much the same on curriculum issues rtaining to the education of 
teachers. Similarities of attitude much more characteristic than 
differences on most pro } b on issues. It would thus seem 
that since the education of teachers concerns all departments, they 
should cooperate rather than accentuate minor differences. Under 
these conditions of majority agreement of academic, special subject, 
administrative, and education groups on the issues, the tense feeling 
which exists here and there to the detriment of the education of - 
teachers And the fear and unwillingness of each group to cooperate 
with the other should be eliminated and faculties should combihe 

on thé best possible program that the institution, working coopera-: 
tively throughout all departments, can prgvide. A number of insti- 
tutions visited during this survey are examples of the fact that this -. 
can be‘done. In others th controversial issues seemed unngcessarily 








accentuated. | . 
of teacher-education programs.—One procedure fof thé liberal 
arts college seems advjsable because of the apparent conflict of the 
general education objectives with the needed professional objectives 
in teacher education. Each institution should decide definitely and 
formally by administrative or faculty action whether or not it chooses 
to educate teachers in a vocational sense and what kinds of teachers 
it wishes to prepare, selecting definitely one of the following levels: 
1. No effort is made to educate teachers in preparation for certifica- 
_ tion. i 
2. A partial but not a complete preparation of teachers for certifica- 
tion is undertaken during the undergraduate years. In this case only . 


> 
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certain general professional courses like general psychology, educa- 
tional psychology, general principles of secondary education, intro- 
duction to education, or history of education might be offered during 
the third or fourth year. There is also definite provision to suit the 
content of special majors and of minors for teachers to the broader 
actual needs of 10 to 15 secondary teaching fields than to the narrower - 
study majors which 25 to 50 departments provide. Specialization of 
prospective teachers in nénteaching fields is prevented. The students 
. are sent to professional schools for teachers to complete their prepara- 
tion during a fourth or fifth year. They should be sent to institutions 
which have provisions for articulation with such a plan. Sometimes 
cooperative relationships to take care of such students are being made 
as, for rane Swarthmore College and the University of 









































Pennsylvania. 
3. Complete preparation of certain types of teachers for certifica- 
tion is attempted in a 4- or 5-year program. The necessary general - 
and technical courses in education are provided. Proper broad majors 
and minors which take cognizance of the special needs of teachers are 
offered. Proper guidance is given. Adequate observation and prac- 
tice-teaching facilities are offered. A strong education department is 
built up and given opportunity for effective leadership on curricular - 
matters pertaining to the educational néeds of teachers, and for 

contacts with public schools and State departments of education. 

Any institution which formally undertakes to prepare teachers in 
part or entirely should enter into the program whole-heartedly. ‘The 
serious opposition of those who believe in no other preparation for 

teaching than a general liberal education; the cold attitude of mere 
tolerance toward definite professional preparation for teaching by 
professional treatment of teaching fields, orientation on the problems 
of education, and student teaching; or the antagonism of a few, some- 
times openly expressed to students, tend to prejudice students toward 
a profession they should learn to respect, and later causes employing 
school officials and State departments who hear of these attitudes to 
view critically the institutions from which they come. Happily the 

| information given to the writer, who visited 30 colleges and untver- 
sities, was that this sort of thing is disappearing. No type of institu- 
tion possesses an exclusive option upon the education of teachers; 
and there is now no scientifically conclusive evidence in favor of any 
group as such. _In the future, increasingly, the professional efficiency 

_ and the professional attitude of graduates will more/and more decide 
where better-trained superintendents who dema 
go to get. their teachers and what institutions S 
accredit for teacher preparation. 

"Provisions needed for teacher education.—The generals 

characteristics which should no doubt apply to any jst 

educates teachers should be: ee 
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1. Ability to secure for the teacher a well-integrated, functional, 
general education in all major fields of human knowledge with special 
_emphasis upon socia] studies and in them upon social, economic, and 
political problems of today; also upon literature, English, the fine 
arts, biology, the physical sciences, health, and recreation. Tradi- 
tional requirements in foreign languages or in mathematics may ina 
changing civilization need less emphasis for the teacher who does not 


major or minor in them than soci studies, fine arts, and the other 


subjects just mentioned, if there is no time for al] during 4 years of, 


preparation. : : 
' 2. Ability to give thorough but broad preparation in the subject 
matter of the fields in which students plan to teach’ 
8. Provisions for adequate ~ carefully supervised practice teach- 
ing or demonstration in a situation-characteristic of better practices 
in the region where he is likely to teach, where superior critic or 
supervising teachers are in charge and student teaching is supervised 
and adequate. | 
- 4. Provision for the professional treatment of the fields of teaching. 
his may be done by several plans, forexample: _ : 
(a) Professional treatment of some or all subject-matter courses 
as is now attempted in some teachers colleges. | 
(6) Professionalization of the teaching fields in separate courses 


concerned alike with content and method. This plan is probably | 


best suited to colleges. 

' (c) Possibly a combination of (a) and (6) as is frequently found in 
special’ subjects like art, music, agriculture, home economics, and 
business education. , 

5. Unity of purpose with whole-hearted cooperation of all depart- 
ments concerned in the education of teachers to.secure the optimim 
.culriculum and to secure for the prospective teacher a sympathetic 
and whole-hearted professional attitude toward her work. 

6. A real program of selection involving careful admission of pros- 
pects to professional courses, the progressive-elimination of the unfit, 
and final recommendation of the adequately qualified only.. Those 
recommended must possess high qualifications: (1) in scholarship, (2) 
in teaching and, social personality,:and (3) in character; they should 
not be lacking in any one’of these. Institutions cannot long avoid 
the responsibility -of careful selection, elimination, and responsible 
recommendation. eT 

7. Organization of the content of major and minor fields of con- 
centration to meet public-school teaching needs. a 

8. Adequate orientation in education and educational psychplogy. 

These, it seems, are minimum essentials which the profes§ion of 
teaching should ask of any institution whether it be teachers college, 
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normal school, university, college, or junior college. They ate 
essentials which universities and colleges are in position to supply if 
they will, 


DISTINCTIVE FUNCTIONS AND FEATURES OF THE INDEPENDENT 
SCHOUL OR COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


There are 105 units largely in universities but also in some colleges ° 
that are organized as independent schools or colleges of -educatidn? 
To these an inquiry form was sent to obtain more definite information 
regarding their status in order to secure an evaluation by them of the 
functions which they perform and to obtain from them réactions to 
possible sdvantages and disadvantages of the plan. Replies were 
received fram 60 institutions in 28 States, although 8 of these arnved 
too late to be incorporated in the tabulations used for this section, 


It is believed that data based upon one half of these institutions 


should be representative. 

Schools of education, like teachers solleeess were established rela- 
tively recently; in 1905 only 12 percent of them were in existence; 
the date of origin of the other 88 percent are distributed as follows by 
5-year periods: . | 


Period Percent Period c Percen' | Period i‘ Percen 
1906--10.._....._.-- 16 | 1916-20. ..-2..--- 20) IGL6=3O. oS ee 18 
1991122 6.) 1021-3514 2.0... 23 VOSIASC. ..o.<2-cee 6 


e 

Of these schools and colleges 73 percent reported practically inde- 
pendent status within their institutions, and 27 percent reported 
partial independence. 1n more than half of them differentiated. un- ° 
dergraduate curricula for teachers begins with the freshnian year; in 
28 percent with the junior year; in 8 percent at the graduate level, 
while in 11 percent the level of college work at which students: enroll 
in the school or college depends upon the particular field. 

Enrollment in schools of education.—The median undergraduate 
and graduate campus enrollment for the academic years in-these 
institutions was 525; for the summer sessidns which were held 
in two thirds of the schools it was 550.. The median graduate 
enrollment during the academic~year was 112; for the 24 institu- 
tions reporting graduate work during the summer session, the 
median summer graduate enrollment was 206. Graduate work in 


_ education is more characteristic of this group of institutions than 


of any other type of school preparing teachers; and research activities 


_ bave given them a position of leadership in matters pertaining to. 





education. 
Schools and colleges of education include. the largest teacher- 
educating institutions in the United States. Five institutions of the 


‘62 reported enrollments in education of more than 2,000. One of 
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these reported a total regular year and summer-seasion enrollment in 
education, excluding duplicates, of 15,247: another reported 11,858 c 
students for the academic year alone: and 15 reported enrollments 
for the academic year alone of more than 1,000. The summer sessions 
would augment some of these enrollments considerably, but in so 
many cases the duplicates were not excluded that the totals for the 
years were not tabulated. 

Degrees granted.—The median number of bachelor’s degrees granted . 
annually was 100; the median number of master’s degrees granted ° 
annually in 31 schools reporting them was 24: and the median number 
of doctor's degrees granted annually in 20 schools reporting them 
was 5. ' 

The names of degrees varied. Some schools offered more than one 
kind of degree for each level. Following is the percentage distribution 
of the most frequently used titles, based upon the schools reporting 
for each level: 


| 
| 


Undergraduate (52 Masters ($1 schools) Doctorate (20 schools) 

, schools) Mi” eee AL AS PR De Bets oe 85 
B.S. in Ed... 60 |°M.8. in Ed________- Be ed De oS ee 5p 
BiAJin Beds ite bk 33 | M.Ed. or Ed. M__.. 23] 

Beds,’ “ee. 8 Boe retake 16 


The movement to grant a new B.Ed., M.Ed., or Ed.M., and the 
D.Ed., or Ed.D. is comparatively recent and is pPobably still continu- 
ing. A considerable number were: added last year. Institutions 
reporting Sha M.Ed. or Ed.M. degrees are: University of Buffalo, 
University of Southern’ California, University of Cincinnati, Har- 
vard University, University of Oregon, Phillips University, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Rutgers University. . ; 

Institutions reporting the D.Ed.gor Ed.D. are: University of 
Buffalo, University of California, University of Southern California, 
University of Cincinnati, Harvard University, Indiana University, 
University of Oregon, University of Pittsburgh, Rutgers. University, 
Stanford University, and Temple University. 

Independence of schools of education.—Not all students in the institu- 
tions where these independent schools of education are located who 
were preparing to teach were enrolled in the school or college of 
education. State-laws and, institutional regulations: often permit 

_ qualification for certification to be obtained in other colleges of the 
_ifstifution. In only 24 percent of the institutions was preparation 
for teaching restricted to the sphool or college of education; in 76 
percent prospective teachers ware enrolled in other colleges as well, 
Dual or multiple plans of teacher education thus occur frequently 
within the same institution. However, a median of 71 percent of 
all undergraduate students who receive degrees with complete quali- 
fications for certification were reported as enrolled in the schools of 
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education. Based upon the conferences with education, academic, 
and special subject instructors in thé institutions visited the “ atinos- 
phere”’ for teacher education seemed to he best where only one plan 
of teacher preparation occurs. Where the enrollment of those pre- 
panng to teach is large enough to support a school of education with 
a dean in charge it is believed that the school of education plan is best. 
The dual plan in larger institutions was sometimes justified because 
it supplied a transition stage to a future period. when it was hoped 
that all teacher education would be done in the school of education. 
Some institutions like Cornell or Harvard emphasize graduate work 
ond prefer not to operate as schools of education at the undergraduate 
levels. At Harvard University minimum education curncula con- 
stitute 2 years of the graduate work. Under the new plan of the 
University of Chicago, the school of education is no longer a 
separate school; regarding the new arrangement, Dr. Charles H., 
Judd has wntten to the Survey staff as follows: ) 








































Our organization at the University of Chicago is that of a department of edu- 
cation in the division of the social sciences. We discontinued the College of 
Education in 1931 and we have even dropped the administrative title ‘School of 
Education’ which was used for budgetary reasons until this year. 

* 8 © May I add the statement that it is the judgment of our department 
that the separation of education from fhe other departments of universities and 
colleges is harmful to the interests of education as a science and to the training of 
teachers? It is a matter of great regret to us that the pattern of separation of 
education into distinct schools and colleges has bécome common. 


~The extent of contro] exercised by schools of education is shown by 
some of their policies and practices. In four fifths of the casea the 
schools of education reported that they designate the specific fields 
that are acceptable as major or minor fields of concentration for 
teaching; in 20 percent of the cases they reported definitely that they 
donot. Of those that do not, 70 percent reported that they accepted 
major and minor sequences of the colleges of science, literature, and 
art, and other colleges, and 30 percent reported that they do so in 
certain fields only. | 
Eighty-six percent of the colleges and schools, with or without the 
cooperation of the subject departments, designated what courses, 
prescnibed or elective, may constitute the content of majors or minors. 
~ Tt is essential, of course, that this be done with full-hearted cooperation 
of the members of the subject-matter departments that teach the 
courses and have much to contribute as specialists. This cooper- 
ation between educa@nists and other departments is apparently | 
getting closer and moré cordial, as it should, but there is much to be 
_ desired along these lines, in some institutions. The fact that rather 
*’ ideal situations of close cooperation have been achieved, shows that 
~~ it can be done, 
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Control over graduate requirements.—The administration of graduate 
requirements was reported to be less under the direct control of 
‘schools of education, inasmuch as there is a widespread practice to 
enrol] graduate students from‘al] colleges in separate graduate schools 
which administer the requirements. However, 42 percent of the 
schools of education reported that they controlled and administered 
all the requirements for the graduate degrees of their students and 
oS percent reported that they do not do so. Of those who did not 
control all requirements, however, 70 percent said they obtained the 
kind of requirements they would have if they controlled the entire 
administration of their graduate programs. This left a sixth of the 
institutions reporting and one third of those not controlling their 
graduate requirements indepéndently as definitely dissatisfied with 
prevailing requirements for graduate work in education. 

Work required in education —The median number of semester-hours 
in education definitely required in schools of education of future 
teachers gf academic high-school subjects, including general psy- 
chology only if classified as education, was 2] semester-hours, ap- 
proxmately one sixth of the entire curnculum, The middle 50 
percent presenbed from 19 to 26 hours. The entire range extended 
from nothing lower than 15 hours to an extreme requirement in one 
cise of 48 semester-hours, which is 16 hours beyond the next highest 
prescnption. 

General psychology, it was found, was not classified as education 
in four fifths of the schools. It was, however, made a prerequisite 
for education courses by 76 percent of those reporting. . 

The requirements in education courses as enforced by the schools 
of education exceeded the minimum requirements of State depart- 
ments for certification by a median of 4 semester-hours with the 


Sixteen reports stated that the prescriptions were identical with the 
requirements of their respective States and 1 institution exceéded it 
by as much as 24 hours. Evidently from one half to three fourths 
of these institutions which have control over their own requirements 
exceeded State requirements by nine or less credits. Since many of 
the schools with departments of education likewise exceed minimum 
State requirements, it cannot be said except in extraordinary cases 
that independent schools and colleges of education have stressed - 
education courses undyly at the undergraduate level, although in 
several studies a tendency of State universities has been found to 
exceed prescriptions and of independent colleges to follow them 
rather closely. 

Purposes .of independent schools of education.—In order to ascertain 
which of the several purposes that have appeared as arguments for 
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independent schools of education in the literature were, in the opinion 
of the deans, being realized, the deans were asked (1) to check those 
of a list of submitted functions of a school of education which they 
performed; (2) then to check those which they believed they per- 
formed more effectively as a school than they would as a department; 
and (3) finally, to check those which they did not know whether they 
performed better as schools than they would as departments. The 

responses of 47 institutions are shown ip table 2, in the rank order 
of the perce Mages of institutfons beheving the functions parformed 
better by th school-of-education plan. 


TaBLe 2 — Rank order of funciona of independent echoola of education, 1982 85 
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1, Guidance of students preparing to be taachern (pn (belr enUire | 


program while enrolled in the school or collere of education. . OA 3) 2 ? 
2 Cantrol of special methods, courses, and ioe Leaching 100 | 7 0 
3. Control in general af most mailers entering into the educe- 

Siceet Or Cee ae Fe works ns Ce ce lett ac tee s'e)-toelet He ed a 0) 7 2 
45 Closer asrociation of students who are planning loleach .. rs 7 7 6. 

‘ 448 Promotion of professional spint among students planoing S 

Sc ieee St A se a se ee ca ; | 87 7 é 
6 Promotion of feeling ol unity: among studen® planning | lo 

teach : 4 A) 13 f 
7 Cantrol of product through contro! of own standards |... ¥ v7 a i? f 
& (Offering of more s teed curricula of various {ypea. ; 73 4 7) 
® Nfaintenance of educational societies, fraternilies, sororities, 

clubs, etc sds ss Me ee 87 - @ 19 Ly 
10 Use of off-campus public or private schools for practice 

Samhita 8 ek Bae Pa See é& AS ow 19 18 
}1.* Gatheriag, Gling. and v use of pertinent person nel deta.. .. RY 4 Pi fe 
1 8 Placement ser 8} 64 17 lV 
14 Kelection of students through control of entrance require- 

wreeanies. te) ere ee ee eee RE pee OE Ca ack vant he bance Seer fA 4) 17 4) 
14.4 (Ureaduate work— master's Gegres level. __._..-.....--..-- SA 4) }7~ 4 
14.8. Operation of own campus training school. 47 40 7 3 
16 Offering of courses in subject-matter fleids or ‘profeasional-— 

irad courses which wodid not be offered by the liberal arts 

college witb a department of education ....-.....---..-------- 47 | 38 9 53 





For the items as a whole the pércentage of deans believing the func- . 
tions were better performed in the school of education than they would 
have been performed as a department of education is 4} times qs large 
as the percentage not knowing whether they were better performed 
or not, although these ratios varied by items. In no case where the 
function was performed did anyone believe that it was not as well 
performed by a school-of-education plan as would have been possible 
under the department-of-education plan. One of the recent move- 
ments is to supply schools of education with well-equipped buildings 
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in which activities otherwise widely scattered about the campus are 
pulled together for better administrétion and closer association, 
This provision is still an urgent need in some institutions. Ip many 
may be found excellent provisions for experimentation and research 
at all levels of education, including to an increasing extent elementary 
education, 

Advantages of independent schools of education.—The deans were 
asked also to_ express opinion as to which of the following possible 
advantages or disadvantages were the result of being an independent 
school of education compared with what might be true of a department 
of education. The items are listed in table 3 in approximate order 


of the percentages of ol” respondents. which apparently show the - 


advantage for the school-of-education plan. 


Tabi_e 3.— Adrantages of independent schools of education as reported by deans of 
buch schools 1938-$8, arranged tm rank order 
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In every item except two the percentages favored the school or 
college plap. The two items about which the preponderant reaction 
was in the ‘did n®t know” or “unfavorable” column concern the in- 
crease of divisional rivalry within the institution which seems present 
in many institutions and the attraction of more men students by the 
plan, about which a majority register a “don’t know” attitude. 

It must, of course, be kept in mind that these reactions are by per- 
sons whose interest in the school. or college idea is direct and personal 
by Virtue of administrative positions; however, they constitute also 
the opinions of a group which is in daily contact with these matters 
and should haye better knowledge about functions, advantages, and 
disadvantages than any other group that might be canvassed. The 
items to which they reacted are arguments usually put forth for the 
school-of-education plan. The order of reactions Probably show 
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roughly thake most realized and those least realized, since there were 
decided differences of composite group reactions which indicate 
thought and: discrimination in arriving at the judgments registered. 
In the evaluation of the benefits or disadvantages of the school-of- 
education plan it is at present difficult to secure a group competent 
to judge and at the same time free from possible prejudice. 
There is no doubt that in the opinion of the deans, teacher education 
_ is served best by the school- or college-of-education plan in universities 
and the larger colleges. One of t¥e outstanding advantages of schools 
or departments of education in larger institutions is the tremendous 
- instructional resourees which are at their command. - 





% 





» CHAPTER II 


CURRICULUM PRACTICES AND POLICIES IN THE 
. EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


faithfully presented in it against the background of racial experience, 
The Sree that is set up for culTicular administration must 
supply continual change, and modification is an important considera- 
tion. This chapter will present a number of the matfers dealing largely 


sufficiently reliable to present a fair picture of current practices, 
Replies in considerable quantity were.received from small, average, 


teachers prepared and the length of curricula and agencies involved 
in curriculum and course-of-study making, number of courses offered, 
class size, restriction of off-level registration, correspondence and 
group class extension work, residence, diplomas or certificates awarded, 
sessions, financing instruction, ‘extracutihlum activities and cur- 


niculum research, 
KINDS OF TEACHERS PREPARED AND LENGTH oF CURRICULA * 


Institutions vary much in the Positions for which they choose to 
educate teachers, and they vary also in the lengths of the curricula 
. they offer for the preparation of teachers. Both the kinds of teacher 
and the lengths of the curricula depend upon the instructional 
resources of the institution, State requirements for certification, the 
educational policy of the institution, and—somewhat but apparently 
‘Hot as much ‘as they should—on demand and supply. In table 4 ig 
offered’ composite picture of what is done by the 41 Universities, 124 
colleges, and 38 junior colleges which supplied reports about the kinds” 
of teachers prepared and the length of the periods of preparation. 
we ) 171 
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The average university offered a wider range of fields of preparation 
\ for teachers than did the average college; and the 4-year college of 
liberal afts offered a wider range of fields than did thé average 
junior college. The average percentages of universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges preparing all kinds of teachers represented in the table 
were 70, 50, and 13 percent, respectively. There was not a striking 
difference—not more.than 10 percent—between colleges and univer- 
sities, however, in the percentages of them which prepared teachers 
of English, mathematics, history, French, biology, Latin, German, 
general foreign language, music, general elementary education, general 
jence, intermediate grades, kindergarten-primary grades, rural 
heoos, astronomy, nursery and preschool education, teachers of 
/* Aefectives, and teachers of school health, but in the other 29 fields the 
percentages of universities were from 13 to 47 percent greater than 
corresponding college percentages, while the percentages of colleges 
preparing. teachers were greatér than umiversities in the case of only 
- two subjects, 12 percent in general social science and 21 percent in 
religion. | 

Junior colleges exceeded universities and colleges in the percentages 
preparittg general elementary teachers, teachers for intermediate 
grades, kindergarten-primary teachers, and rural teachers; one half 
or more of them reported that they are engaged in the preparation of 

elementary teachers of some sort for whom 2 years of preparation is 
still standard preparation in most States. ' 

The large number of fields in which universities outranked colleges 
were (1) in subjects that are more frequently departmentalized by 
universities, such as zoology, botany, physics, economics, sociology, or 
political science; (2) in specialized fields for which the demand is less 
but for which volume of enrollment warrants universities to offer 
such majors as Greek, geology, geography, or library science; and (3) 

«in the more highly specialized fields in education such as the superin- 
tendency, supervisor of instruction, or industrial education. The 
questioh of the suitability of some of these majors as fields of 
specialization for teachers will be raised later in this report. 

Length of curricula.—In all curricula except those for rural teachers 
the most characteristic period of teacher preparation in both colleges 
and universities was the undergraduate curriculum of 4 years. Ninety- 
eight percent of the universities and one third of the colleges reported 
the conference of degrees,at the master’s degree level. Forty-four 
percent of the universities and 5 percent of the colleges reported the 
award of doctor’s degrees. There is opportunity, then, for those who 
wish-to continue their preparation at the graduate level in a more 
limited number of institutions, particularly if the aim is specialization 

in the major and related fields or in education. | 
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" junior colleges, to to school health work for which prospective teachers 
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principals are prepared by more than three fourths of the universities 
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It is in the greater prevalence of 4-, 5-, and 7-year curricula that the - 
universities and colleges maintain a considerable lead over theteachers 
college. (Compare with table 5, pt. II.) The entries of table 4 
show that curricula of 3 years, 2 years, 1 year, and of less than 1 year 
are rather infrequent in colleges and universities. The outstanding 
exception occurs in elementary education, particularly rural educa- 
tion, in which institutions serve students with short-term curricula 
or with the needed courses for certification as an accommodation to 
meet State certificatioh requirements, The possibility of State. cer- 
tification for teaching high-school subjects with short-term curricula 
for teaching in small schools has tempted some institutions to offer 
the shorter curricula. The responsibility for short-term curricula 



































The percentages of institutions which prepare teachers ef each sort 
vary widely, from English at the top, included by 96 percent of the 
colleges, by'95 percent of the universities, and by 18 percent of the 


could find curricula in only 10 percent of the universities, in 2 percent 
of the colleges, and in none of the junior colleges reporting. The 
relative frequency with which each field of specialization is incorpo- 
rated into the whole program of these institutions, and’ the general 
perspective of the situation for all subjects, can be obtained from table 
4, which lists the fields of preparation in the order of the frequency of 
their offering by all cooperating institutions. 

More than’ three fourths of the universities or colleges prepare 
teachers of English; mathematics, history, chemistry, French, biology,~ 
Latin, and German; in addition, teachers of physics, econonties, bot- 
any, Spanish, sociology, political science, zoology, and secondary school 


and by more than one half but not less than three fotirths of the col- 
leges. Additional fields in which more than one half of the colleges 
prepare teachers are general foreign languages, general social science, 
and music. 

Curricula for elementary teachers.—The offering in elementary educa- 
tion in some institutions, as compared with the offering and facilities 
in other schools, should cause many institutions t& discontinue short 
curricula in elementary education for which they are not equipped; 
or, as an alternative they should improve the facilities and the offering. 
State departments should see to it that the policy of certification of 
teachers on the basis of mere length of curricula, completed without 
the supervision of the general pattern of content included, does not 
résult in poorly constituted curricula. University schools of education 
are expanding into the elementary field on. the assumption that, like 
the teachers college, the university school or college of education 
with ample volume of enrollment should prepare for all types and 
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levels of positions and should have ample facilities for research in all 
fields. Some universities are doing outstanding work in elementary 
education and have assumed ‘positions of leadership in research in 
this field. ¥ : 


AGENCIES INVOLVED IN CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


Curriculum changes.—Many agencies in many sorts of relationships 
are involved in building or modifying college culTicula, according to 
the reports of 301 presidents. Table 5 gives for each agency the per- 

-centage of institutions in which it usually (U) or sometimes (58) is 
utilized: Except that the head of the department; the instructor, the 
curriculum committee, and the dean of the college may in a majority 
of institutions usually or sometimes propose & curriculum after it has- 
been stimulated by interest or research and that the faculty of the 
college in 56 percent of the institutions usually or sometimes adopts. 
a curriculum, there is no agency which operates véry commonly in 
the stimulation, proposal, endorsement, or final adoption of these 
curricula. Instructors, department heads, departments as a group, 
curriculurh committees, deans of colleges, faculties of the entire univer- 
sities, the presidents, the trusteés, the students, the alumni, the State 
departments, standardizing agencies, and other agencies may all par- 
ticipate in 1 or more of these 4 steps of curriculunemaking, _ 

In rank order of the percentages of institutions (numbers in paren- 
theses) which usually or sometimes utilize each agency for stimulation, 
proposal, endorsement, and adoption of curricula, the more usual 
routines utilize one or the other of the following agencies in one fourth 
or more of the institutions as shown by the following percentages: 
Step I. Stimulation: Through interest of department head (46); dean of college -. 

(36); instructor (30); department as altroup (28); or president (36); or the 
faculty of the college (24). Through research of curriculum committec (39); 
department head (34); dean of college (27); or the instructor (25). 

Strep II, Proposal: By the department head (58); the curriculum committee 
(47); the dear of college (45) ;-the president (28); or instructor (27). 

Strep III. Endorsement or approval: By dean of college (88); curriculum or 

, Similar committee (35); or president (26). 
Strep IV.. Final adoption: By faculty of college (56). : 

_ A greater number of institutions reported stimulation of curriculum 
construction or changes because of interest than through the utilization 
of research. : ; . 

Final adoption of a curriculum also was often vested in or practiced 
by the fgHowing, to the extent shown by the percentages indicated: 
President (20), trustees (14), the dean of the college (11),.or a curricu- 
lum committee (9), and to a less extent by practically any one of 
the agenties previously mentioned. The influence of State depart- 
ments of education and of standardizing agencies is represented by 
small percentages at every step. Altogether the-heads of depart- 
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‘TaBLe §.— Agencies- involeed in course of study and curriculum making in 301 
colleges, universilies, and junior colleges 


[U0 -usually; 5 -sometimes] ’ 
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ments, the curriculum committees, the deans of the colleges, and the 
whole faculty are the agencies most often involved in administering 
curriculum changes. The modal procedure is stimulation thfough 
research or interest of the department head or instructor in depart- 
ment, proposal by the department head,. approval by tlie dean of the 
college, and final adoption by the mouy of the college. The influ- 
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ence of instructor and departmental head in the stimulation and 
proposal of curricula is strong. The curriculum committee, the dean 
of the college, and the faculty are not so active. This would make 
persons with special interesta outstanding in the development of | 
curricula and does not make faculty supervision universal. 

Course of study changes.—In course of study changes, the influence . 
of the instructor is larger than in curriculum-making. Again the 
routines involved are varied. The agencies usually or sometimes 
utilized by more than 25 percent of the institutions, are: 


ce I. Stimulation by interest of: The department head (48); an instructor (45); 

the dean of college (27); or the department as a gréup (27); or by research 

“of: The department head (41): or of an instructor (38). 

Step II. Proposal: By the department head (64); an instructor (51): or by the 
dean of the college (28). . 3 

Step III. Endorsement or approval: By the dean of the college (38); the curricu- a 

lum committes (38); or the department head (25). 

Step IV. Final adoption by: The faculty of the college (50). 

The influence of State departments of education in stimulating 
courses (11),‘and of standardizing agencies (7) was also reported. The 
stimulation of courses of study through intereft of an agency was 
reported much more often than stimulation through the research of 
some agency. In 23 percent of the institutions the interest of students ..%- 
is mentioned as an agency stimulating cours¥ changés. In general & 
the head of a department and the instructors are the most aetive 
agencies in the construction of courses. The modal practice is 
stimulation or research of instructor or department head, proposal. 
by department head or instructor, approval by curriculum committee 
or dean, and adoption by the faculty. 

So far as the education of teachets is concerned, eurricula should 
be the integrated and interrelated product of much faculty conference 
and faculty action rather than an aggregation of uncoordinated units. 
presented without review by isolated instructors or departments. 
More and more, the units of an optimum curriculum should be based 
upon the evidence from careful research. One conclusion that can 
be drawn from table 5 is that group action ard research are as yet 
not as extensive in curriculum-making as they might be in higher 
institutions. Closely related to the problem of curriculum and - 
course-of-study making lies the problem of the number of courses 
offered by departments, © ms 


Number of courses.—The number of courses offered by higher 
institutions has increased very greatly during the last three décades. 
This reflects a natural outcome of an increase in enrollment which - 
permits greater differentiation, a tendency for more specialized . 
offerings, atid a tremendously increased activity in research. Dr. _ 
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Judd recently reported the expansion of course offerings of 10 inde — 
pendent liberal arts colleges and of 10 liberal arta Gdlleges in uni- 
versities which included 8 of the 30 institutions intensively studied 
for this Survey.' The increase is as follows in terms of the average 


' ~ number of courses for each’ year: 
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The actual ngmber of courses now available in departments is 
not only large but exceedingly variable from institution to institu- 
tion and from subject to subject. This is clearly evident from the 
data of table 6, which shows for representative departments of 
larger universities, colleges, and junior colleges the number of course” 
titles and also’ the total number of credits offered: The average 
midscore of courses offered in these university, college, and junior- 
college departments is 28, 11, and 5, respectively. The average 
midscore of total credits of work offered is 72, 35, and 20, respec- 
tively. The variability is probably more significant than these 
central tendencies. More than the:4 entire years of work could be 
taken in a single department of a certain university several times 
over.. The nuniber of credits offered in history, which is the extreme 
case, ranges from 66 to 570 with a midscore of 178 in, the 14 univeraities, 

The number of courses in departments by types of institutions ° 
may be taken as an index to the breadth or depth of offering. This 
is not strictly true because in the case of any institution the numbers 
reported are affected by variations in the number and type of de- 
partments, and the occurrence of actual duplication. An analysis 
of the number of courses offered in unselected departmente repre- 
sented by 2,674 instructors who reported from universities, colleges, 
and teachers colleges would show roughly the largest median number 
of courses per department are usually but notPalways in the case of | 


' certain departments found in State universities and land-grant col- © 


leges, followed most often by the State teachers coltege or normal 
schools, then by the private nondenominational colleges and uni- 
versitiés, and then by the denéminational university and college. 

An advantage of the department or school of education in the 
large university or college lies in the wealth of available courses for 
épecialization or follow-up of special interests. 


' Judd, Charles Hubbard. Recent Social Trends. Vol. Leb. VIL Education. New York, MoGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1933. P. 333. : 
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TaBLe 6.—Number of course titles and total credits offered in re we subzect 
. fields in selected universities, colleges, erie i @ 
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taken through misuse of elective privileges. If each added unit 
covers progressively narrower segments of a field, increased oppor- 
tunities for unwise choices may lead to gaps in a teacher’s preparation. 
The increase of courses and the addition of advanced courses point 
to the need of careful prescription to guarantee contacts with neces- 
- sary Subjects of the teaching field and guidance of the prospective 
teacher in the use of electives to cover the broad range of high-school 
or elementary teaching fields. Unrestricted opportunity to continue 
in a field of specialization with many open-course choices may also 
_ result in Undue specialization at the expense of a teacher's general 
education. 
In the larger institutions the volume of enrollment and the special- 
ized interest of instructors and students should often permit the segre- 
gation of that 45 percent of students who are planning to teach into 
_ separate classes which are adapted to special teacher needs. For 
example, nature study is a course closely related to animal or plant 
- biology and the physical sciences which elenrentary teachers need. 
Courses in children’s or adolescent literature and book selection, 
social psychology adapted to school situations, appreciation courses 
in music, art, or fine arta in general, comparative literature for the — 
‘English or language teacher, biography with special reference to 
‘educational implications, mytholory—all these and others might be 
cited as courses meeting special teaching needs, which large institu- 
tions are often able to offer without increase of unit costs. 
Class size.—Closely related to the problem of the number of courses 
offered is the problem of class size. Of 1,417 courses most often repre- 
sented in the education of teachers in 24 selected institutions, for the 
most part relatively large institutions, the reported class enrollments 
were distributed as follows: ~ 

































. Distribution: Range, 1-100+; Q,, 14; median, 24.5; Qs, 31.2 


Of the 15 fields included jn this report the median size of clase 
ranged from 16 in chemistry or botany to 36 in elementary education. 
The median size of the other subject groups reported was as follows: - 
Libtary science, 17; home economics, 20; French, art, and mathemat- 
ics,.each 21; agriculture, 23; supervision, 23; English, 25; sociology, 
27 ; economics, 28; history, 29; and secondary education, 31. College 
. Classes with a median enrollment of 20 were consistently amaller than 
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dents. The median university class enrolled 29 studenta or nearly 
50 percent more than the median college class. 

Since class dize has not been proved to have significant bearing upon 
the quality of work done in higher education, there 19 no special quali- 
tative curricular significance in the above figures. The implications — 
are largely administrative and financial. Inasmuch as courses most 
representative of the education of teachers are more typically intro- 

\ ductory or earlier Sequence courses, it is quite likely that median 
‘eirollments for all classes in these institutions would show even 
smaller medians. a ! 

It was found that 92 percent of thege classes were offered annually 


during the academic year. Only 8 percent were offered in alternate 


15 students or fewer.. These facta may point the way to possible 
economies in higher education, although, no doubt, the difficulties of 
curricular adjustment to needs of students would thereby be greatly 
increased. It must not be forgotten that specialized classes for 


TaB_e 7.—Median eiz6e of classes in different types of institutions and af different . 
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Altogether, °54 percent of the university élasses most typical of 
' teacher preparation, 26 percent of the college classes, and 19 percent 
of the junior-college classes in selected institutions were offered during 
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Restriction of offterel registration —Off-level registration refers to 
the practice of permitting students to register in courses above or 
below their classification as freahmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, 

e or mors broadly as junior-college, senior-college, and graduate-level 
students. , 
(™ The extent to which students are permitted to register above or 
below their class level is a problem which involves, in conflicting 
ways, standards, the increasing challenge of courves to student scholar- 
ship and initiative that should occur from level to level, the adjustthent 
of college work to individual differences, and the problems of selection .’ 
and elimination of students, - 

-Practices are varied, although universities and colleges follow 
similar policies. In general, upward off-level enrollment of 2, 3, or 
4 years from lower levels is permitted much less frequently than 
downward off-level enrollment from upper levels. 

' According to the report of 301 presidents of institutions, only 9 

_ percent of the institutions permit freshmen to take junidr courses, 
only 4 percent permit freshmen to take senior cougyes, and 26 percent 
permit sophomores to take graduate courses. In only two of the 
instances can freshman students take work at thie graduate level. 
On the other hand in the case of downward off-level registration of, 
2 or more years, two-thirds of the institutions would enroll juniors 
in freshman classes and a like portion of them would enroll senior 
in sophomore classes, while 56 percent permit seniors to take freahman 
courses and 6 percent even permit graduates to take freshman 
courses. ni ; ee 

In many ‘institutions hard lines are drawn between lower and 
upper divisions and between undergraduate and graduate levels. 
In one-half of the institutions, junior-college students may not 

,normally teceive credit in senior-college courses, but on the other 
hand, about two-thirds of the institutions reported ‘that senior collage 
students may take work in junior college classes. 

No standard can be set except, the standard of careful supervision 
‘of all off-level registration to promote individual student adjustment 
and institutional articulation, with the keeping of as high a percentage 

of higher-level student enrollment in higher-level courses as possible, 
the prevention of mediocre or poor students advancing too easily 
_into upper-level courses where their presence would pull down the 
- level of scholarship, and policy of flexible adjustments upward, 
particularly for the capable or especially well prepared. The opti- 
mum education‘of teachef& would demand flexibility with -careful 
supervision of every,off-level registration that is allowed. Wide- 
open: off-level registrations would indicate: careless supervision and 
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Extension.—The value of extension work is an open, question, 
A large number of institutions have no definite rulings about the | 
amount that can be accredited toward a degree. Of the institutions 
which replied to an inquiry about policies, 65 percent stated .that 
they accept no credit for extension class work toward the bachelor’s 
degree, 61 percent similarly accept no credit earned by ten wor : 

























and 44 percent accept no credit for any’ form of extensio work. 
Of the institutions reporting acceptance of extension c its, the 
range extends from less than 10 semester-hours to nq limit. The 
median practice of those institutions which accept éxtension credit. 
is to allow for correspondence work not more’ than 18° semester- 
hours, for group extension work not more than 25 semester-hours, 
and for any type of extension work a total of not more than 2§ 
semester-hours. | = ie : 
In general, universities are more liberal in their policies regarding 
the acceptance of extension classes than are liberal arta colleges or 
junior colleges. The total amount allowed is usually less than one- 
fourth of a student's undergraduate program. } were 
>Work taken in extension classes.—In the analysis of work actually 
taken by 1,771 students from 24 representative institutions a sampling ’ 
of 360 cards was made to ascertain the proportion of all credits earned 
that were taken by correspondence and in group extension classes. 
The proportion was amall, constituting only nine-tenths of 1 percent 
of the work of prospective academic and special subject teachers, 
respectively, and 5.5 percent of the work of those majoring in educa- - 
Gon. Persons completing work with majors in education no- doubt 
are often 2-year normal school ‘graduates :-who: have attempted to 
shorten the time required to gomplete their preparation through the 
utilization 8f extension services offered them in the cities. About 
"40 percent more work was taken in group extension classes than by 
correspondence, =! 
Opinions concerning extension work.—To a proposal to instructors * 
in 24 institutions that there be limited acceptance of correspondence ~— 
‘or extension credit in curricula for the education of teachers, various 
faculty groups responded as follows: ~ tt 
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The ‘median portion of the 125 umtlergraduate credits that was 
judzed to be acceptable by those who would accept such work was 


as follows: ~ @, 
Corr ndence | Group extension 
o a > ar werk cineene Both types 
Faculty group ee 4 | 
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Instructors who were personally interviewed regarding their atti- 
tudes on extension work reflected the points of view just set forth. 
In general, those not favoring extension work believed that the quality 
of extension work was not equal to campus work due to lack of library. 
and laboratory facilities and, in the case of correspondence work, to 
the absence of the instructor’s personal contact to a reduced competi- 
tion in classes in remote centers, and to the sel tion of less competent 
persons to do the extension teaching in case of Soup extension classes, 
The acceptance of extension credits téward graduate work was gener- 
ally opposed. Those who strongly favored the use of extension work 
saw in it an extension of gollegé and university service to many who. 
cannot gtherwise avail themselves of higher-education favilities. 


It seems obvious that under present aero the amount of. 
_ credit for extension work allowed to teachers should be conditioned by 


the qalifications of the instructors giving the work, by the degree to 
which the quality of work covered is equal to that'done on campus, 
and by availability of ample library and laboratory (when needed) 
facilities. Where all conditions are favorable, policies toward the 
accreditation of extension work can be more liberal. Fog the present, 
faculties are skeptical and favor restriction. _ : i 

Diplomas and certificates.—The kinds of degrees granted at the end 
of the fifth year of education for teaching by 285 institutions reporting 
were, in order of frequency, M.A., M.S., and M.Ed. About3 percent 
of all institutions and 10 percent of the universities reporting have 
recently begun to grant the M.Ed. or Ed.M. degree at the end of the 
fifth year. | , 

In order of frequency, Various degrees awarded to teachers at the 
close of the 4-year curricula are B.A., B.S.; Ph.B., and B.Ed. The 





|. last-named is awarded in only two institutions. The BS. degree is 


awarded much more often in universities than it is in the colleges. 
Residence—Some work in residence is required by all institutions. .. 


for graduation: Colleges and junior colleges tend to require longer 


residence periods than do the universities. 


- One year or more is com- 
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monly prescribed, the percentages by types of institutions being as 
follows: sors : 


) Type of institution 
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Sessions of the academic school year.—The semester is by far the most 
typical session. It prevailed in 72 percent of the universities, in 84 


percent of the liberal arts colleges, and in 83 percent of the junior | 


colleges. Of the 277 institutions of all types which supplied informa- 
tion, 82 percent had semester sessions and. 18 percent had quarter 
sessions, ~ 4, p 

Of the 227. institutions which used the Semester plan, 81 percent had 
an 18-week term, 11 percent had a 17-week term, and &-percent a 16- 
week term, 2 percent had extended the session to 19 weeks, and 1 per- 
cent had only 15 weeks. Among the 50 institutions which used the 
quarter plan, the typical session extended through 12 weeks; 92 percent 
reported that tice. However, 4 percent of the institutions used 
11 weeks and 4 percent 10 weeks. 

‘Summer sessions.—Nine-tenths of the universities, 58 percent of the 


colleges, and 54 percent of the junior colleges which reported offered | 


summer schools. - 


The most frequent length of a summer session was 6 weeks—in 38 - 


percent of the institutions. The next most frequently used period 
was 12 weeks—in 22 percent of the institutions. The 9-week plan 
was followed by 18 percent. The 6-, the 9-, or the 12-week plans 
wére reported altogether in more than three-fourths of the institutions, 
but 10- and 8-week sessions were also preyglent. Few ihstitutions 
used a 5- or 7-week summer session. | 

The length of the summer session has importance to teachers from 
two angles. The long sessions permit them to earn a ‘larger number 
of credits per year toward their up-grading. -On the other hand, the 
long session is often unendurable because the work is usually stren- 
uous, institutions are often located where the climate is hot, and little 
time is left for rest or vacation purposes before or after the school year. 

Financing instruction Certainly the instruction of teachers within 
institutions is affected by nq other factors as significantly as the 
quality of library work and the quality of instruction given by the 
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faculty. For this reason institutions were asked to indicate the per- 
centage of the total college budget for current expenses that is devoted 
to salaries of faculty and to the purchase of library books. 

The median percentage of budget which went for faculty salaries in 
universities, colleges, and junior colleges was 56, 50, and 63, respec- 
tively, with the middle half of all these institutions spending from 43 


to 63 percent for that purpose. The median salary budget ranged _ 


from 55 percent on the Pacific coast to 44 percent in the New England 
section. 

The median proportion of budget given to the purchase of library 
books was 2.3 percent in a range which extended from 0 to more than 9 
percent. It was surprising to note that in the year 1930-31, one-sixth 
of the 184 institutions that reported spent nothing for the purchase 
of library books. 

The lybrary.—One observation frequently made during the visits 
to institutional libraries was the large variation of the library resources 
available on matters of education. The library is universally regarded 
as one of the most important units.of an institution of higher educa- 
tion. If excellent quarters are not already provided there are usually 
plans under way for early building. It is usually one of the outstand- 
ing buildings in the college or university group. Practically all the 
instructors said they were dependent upon the library for reference 
reading in their courses, and in general, the librarians reported 
increasing use of reference methods. 

One criticism which may be made is that sberictintes the selection 
in educational and psychological books and periodicals for teachers is 
limited, and often the reference books used should be replaced with the 
best of more recent publications. The universities usually have what 
would appear to be an adequate selection. 

At Stephens College the new library policy provides for a direct 
over-night library service to dormitory and rooms. Each student will 
be encouraged to develop the habit of wide reading for recreation as 
well as reference work. The man chosen to have charge of this 
service was given a year to prepare plans and to equip himself for the 
service. This is a promising innovation. 

It was found that sometimes teachers of academic subjects like 
English or history are not systematically prepared to supervise sup- 
plementary reference work in their teaching fields. This phase of the 
professionalization of their courses for teachers in secondary schools 
is not stressed but is left to develop incidentally. Itis highly probable 
that the students of such teachers will not possess the necessary 
orientation and may, as secondary teachers, make the error of not 
using references at all or of using those which they had at the college 
level. 
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The wider use of the library is a promising feature of recent develop- 
ments in higher education. ) 
Extracurricular activities —The percentages of 281 institutions 
. making provisions for certain types o ulTicular activities are 
shown in table 22, volume V, part IV, 25 types. The most common 
form was dramatics and the least common was intercollegiate ath- 
letics for women. Provisions wera most extensive in universities and 
least extensive in junior colleges, the average percentage of institutions 
providing each was universities'84, colleges 68, and junior colleges 49. 
The significance of extracurricular activities for prospective teachers 
lies in its alleged development of personality, character, and readiness 


to assume direction of similar activities in future jobs particularly at 


tory program of New College at Columbia University which is an 
experimental and demonstration college for the education of teachers. 
The whole faculty enters actively into the life of the students in a 
program which grows spontaneously with the student-faculty group. 
Students live in dormitory halls provided with dining rooms and 
lounges. At some meals the men and women eat together. The 


establish the habit of more leisurely dining. A summer camp in 
North Carolina, week-end trips into the country, exchange of students 
with other institutions are features of the program designed wholly or 
in part to. develop the students’ social life. — 

Excellent new dormitory facilities with beautiful appointments and 

services have recently been Inaugurated at many institutions such ° 
as Grinnell, Carleton, Pomona, Harvard, Minnesota; in others they 
have long been established. The deans of men and women. usually 
emphasize the fact that their purpose is to promote character and 
personality education and to provide a wholesome social life. Both 
can be promoted best in a college environment by the extracurricular 
program. 

In this connection it should be emphasized that actual experience 
with the extracurricular activities of the training school in the off- 
campus schools for practice teaching by prospective teachers is a 
valuable feature of student teaching. Such experience was system- 
-atically provided in few institutions visited but the need for it was 
oftén stressed by placement officers. This feature of teacher education 
needs much more emphasis. Academic courses about extracurricular 
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activities may be helpful but actual experience at college and with 
students at lower levels will probably be of more avail. 

Particularly suggestive is the policy at the University of California 
where all high-school teachers are given ‘actual practice in extra- 
curricular activities at the secondary level in the laboratory schools. 
It is a part of the education just as practice teaching is in other schools. 

_ Placement officers stated again and again that general personality 
and ability to assist in extracurricular activities are two qualifications 
stressed more often than any other by employing superintendents. 

The opinion of presidents regarding the extent of student participa- 
tion in specified activities.in terms of the proportion of the total 
numbers who ought to participate gave varying amounts. In summary 
it appeared that 29 percent believed more than three-eighthsof those 
who should partjcipate actually did participate, that 30 percent 
believed that from one-fourth to three-fourths of those who should 
participate actually did so, while 41 percent-of the presidents esti- 

-. Inated that less. than one-fourth of those who should, actually did 
_ take part. The 5 ranking activities among 25 in point of general 
' participation were general association, class organization, dances and 
parties, intramural athletics for men, and intramural athletics for 
women. The five lowest activities in point of the proportion partici- 
pating were debate, intercollegiate athletics for women, orchestra, 
dramatics, magazine, and band. The relative position of the others 
are shown in table 22, volume V, part IV. 

The types of activities ranked in the following order by college 

presidents for their estimated value to prospective teachers: 

































1. Religious organizations. 14. Honorary societies. 

2. Intramural athletics (men). 15. Lite societies. 

3. Intramural athletics (women). 16. Subject-matter clubs. — 

4. Assemblies. _ | 17. General association. 

5. Dramatics. 18. Dances, parties. 

6. Paper. 19. Annual. 

7. Debate. 20. Intercollegiate athletics (men). 
8. Student caunell. 21. Sororities. 

9. Chorus. 22. Fraternities. 

10. Glee clubs. | 23. Social clubs. 

11. Magazine. . 24. Class organizations. 

12. Band. 25. Intercollegiate athletics (women). 


13. Orchestra. ’ 


Curriculum fesearch in higher education.—Research in higher 
education has been largely a quest for facts, principles, processes, and 
techniques to extend knowledge. ‘Such research is particularly 
extensive in the universities and is a legitimate objective of these 
institutions. However, a, related type of research which seeks to 
determine the optimum content of academic courses and curricula 

_ with reference to hypothetical criteria of what is most worth while 
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for the education of teachers is not frequently . found. Course con- 
tent, course prescriptions, curriculum practices tend to follow past 


studies being made at’ Stephens College. A faculty conference 
precedes the opening, of school. Completed research is presented 
and new curriculum projects are started. Dr. W. W. Charters is 
‘present as adviser and has conferences with members of the faculty 
individually. Three faculty conferences are held with Dr. Charters 
during the year. The reports of the completed studies are bound 
and made available to the faculty through the bureau of research.’ 
The following projects are typical: Women’s éducation, & functional 
study, citizenship, expressional English, clothing management, 
. health, scientific eating, mental hygiene, 10 college ideals, orientation 
courses, and survey units. The completion of each study may require 
several years but as soon as results are obtained they are published 
and introduced into the curriculum. A functional attitude rather 
than an academic attitude toward the curriculum was very apparent 
‘in interviews held with the faculty members at the time the college 


Important curriculum research was found to be inaugurated at the 
University of Chicago in connection with the curriculum under 
the new plan; at Ohio State Yniversity where an extensive program of 
curriculum research to extend through a period of years has been set 
up in the school of education and in departments of the science, 
literature and the arts college; at New College of Teachers College, 
Columbia University where an undergraduate college has been started 


research, and where duplication in education is being ascertained pre- 
paratory to a reorganization of courses, and where qualifying exam- 
inations in the teaching field are being devised ; at Joliet Junior College 
where studies in economy of higher education through eliminatior 
of parallel high schol and junior college courses are being carried on: 
and at Teachers College, Columbia University, which has for long. - 


time been a center for the stimulation of all ‘sorts of curriculum 
research, 
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PROPOSALS 


‘The considerations of this chapter would lead to the folivwing pro- 
posals: “ 

1. Limited use of extension work until its quality is ascertained to 
‘be equal to that of regular campus work with its libraries and weed 
personnel. 

2. Wider participation of the,whole college or of representatives in 
matters pertaining to the curriculum and ‘courses of study. 

3. Increase of class size. Possibly greater use of the glen of alter- 
nating courses. 

4. Close supervision of and provisions for off-level registration to 
adapt instruction to individual] differences without sacrifice of stand- 
arcs. , 4 - 

5. Greater emphasis upon extracurricular activities of the teacher, 
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CHAPTER IIT | 
- THE GENERAL CURRICULUM PATTERNS 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


The curriculum is the heart of the problem of the education of 
teachers because the pattern set up expresses the aims and objectives 
of an institution with-respect to the teachers whom it wishes to gradu- 
ate. Regarding this pattern there are Many issues and problems... 

In broad perspective, the education of a teacher by a liberal arts 
college or university may be thought of as consisting of three closely 
related parts: | | . ; 

1. The general background of culture. ; , 

2. Special subject-matter preparation in contemplated teaching 
fields. ' ' 

8. Specific professional training— _ 
(a) In education. . 
(6) In the teaching fields. 

From this more or less typical pattern of practice, the teacher is 
expected to emerge as an educated person with reasonable initial 
proficiency in teaching the first class, as master of his subject matter, 
with power of growth-as a teacher, the possessor of a general culture 
that will supply ample teaching reserve, mark him as a-member of a 


4 


_ learned profession, and make him sensitive to contemporary problems 


of today, both asa citizen and asateacher: This is the ideal. How- 
ever, 1n its realization.there are niany issues and unsolved problems. 
These relate to such fundamental matters as the amount of differen- 
tiation, if any, that is necessary for-teachers of different levels or sub- 
jects, the extent of specialization and the proper balance between 
specialized fields that is desirable or practicable, the proper balance. 
between specialization and general education, the elements that 
should enter into genéral cultural education, whether or not. the pat- 
tern of a teacher’s education should differ much from that of the future 
citizen interested only in acquiring a general college education, the - 


. amount and nature of the work in professional courses in education, 


and whether or not the professional treatment of content should be 
taught in separate courses or incorporated into most or all subject- 
matter courses. _ 

Involved nature of problems.—Each of such major problems involves 
& group of interrelated major and minor issues with complex ramifiea- 
tions. The problem of the proper content of the principal teaching 
field, for example, is complicated by the amount of qpecialization that 
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is possible versus the modicum of.penetration that is really necessary; 
the practical necessity of secondary teachers’ instructing in 2 and 3 ~ 
broad fields, rather than in only 1 specialized subject; the breadth of 
- high-school teaching fields versus the narrower and specialized nature 
of college and university departments; the problem of economy with 
reference to close articulation of higher education with secondary 
_ preparation; the kinds of courses that should constitute the major 
sequence; whether prescription or election should predominate in the 
major; whether or not there should be any major af all for the ele- 
mentary teacher or for the junior high school teacher or whether each 
is best servéd with many broad contacts; whether or not the ettent 
‘of preparation needed in various fields can be adequately defined for 
every individual with a stated uniform number of required hours; 
4 whether or not traditional major requirements are best or whether a 
fundamental reorganization is necessary for an alleged new age and a. 
rapidly changing society in which new backgrounds may have to be 
substituted for outworn old ones; whether or not some fields of learning 
are not’ being overemphasized in secondary education with a need for 
recasting the secondary pattern as well. Thus each one of the major 
problems, and in turn many of the minor problems, constitute an array 
of challenging issues.. None of these is trivial because the education 
of the teacher is not a trivial matter. He is one ofthe representatives 
of a complex and changing society, and is engaged in an important 
_ social work for approximately one-fourth of the whole. population at 
_ any time, in which his activity with the youth of today should color 
.the events of tomorrow by giving a desirable trend to social change. 
It is the purpose of this chapter and succeeding chapters to present 
the pattern of practice, to discués the issues involved, and, where 
possible, to make proposals that seem justified by the Survey findings. 
Curriculum patterns may be studied from two closely related angles, 
the pattern of prescription by the institutions and the pattern of work 
actually completed by students. The source of data for the first are 
institutional catalogs; the source of data for the latter@hre transcripts 
of students’ record cards. Both have been utilized in the Survey. 
Th addition, the reactions of instructors. in junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities, to curriculum issues, will be introduced. 











































THE GENERAL PATTERN OF PRESCRIBED CURRICULA . 


Catalogs of selected institutions.—For a perspective of what prepara- 
tion is required of teachers, bulletins setting forth the -practices of 24 
selected universities and.28 colleges were studied. To secure insti- 

tutions that could serve as representatives of the best of their type 

and that,would also be at least representative or outatanding in the 
* @ducation of teachers, selection was made by a battery of criteria’ 
_based upon statistical information on file in the-Office of Edacation, 
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supplemented by the vote of 40 persons judged most familiar with the 
colleges and universities of the. country. The 57 selected institutions 
represent practically every State of the Union and the various types 
of public and private. colleges and universities. 

In a separate study of colleges and universities it was discoyered 
that most of the differences in the curriculum patterns were not great. 
The tabulations on bulletin prescription were therefore thrown to- 
gether in a composite which is presented in detail for eech of 23 repre- 
sentative fields in table Cl, appendix. 

Space will not permit calling attention to each field represented in 
the master table. The table should have its greatest use if it {é studied 
by instructors and administrators interested in specific fields. The 
pattern for each kind of teacher is found on four consecutive pages. 

. Not all major fields are represented, since an exceedingly high number 

_of majore exist, but one or more subjects representative of the general 
fields have been included in the 23 presented to show for comparative 
study the general status of practice. Repeated reference to table Cl, 
appendix, will be made in subsequent sections. : 

A perspective of the data prescribed in table Cl, appendix, may be _ 
best gained from a derived summary supplied in table 8 for all aca- 
demic curricula as a group, all special-subject curricula, and for all 
education curricula, respectively. fey a 

Academic majors.—The teacher of academic subjects was required 
to havé a major of 25 semester-hours (median). In §1 percent of the 
prescriptions he was’ required to have a firat minor of 15 semester- 
hours (median) in a second teaching field, while in 18 percent of the 
prescriptions he was required to have 12 semester-hours (median) in 
a third field of concentratiog. He was required to take 18 semester- 
hours in education; of this amount, in the case of 81 percent of the 

. students, 6 semester-hours were in courses devoted to special methods, 
observation, and student teaching. About one-fifth, or 24 semester- 
hours, of the total prescription for graduation was open to unfestricted 
free election, and for 15 credits more of his work he had restricted 
elective privileges. By arbitrary decision these restricted electives 
did not include those elective privileges granted within any one field 

\. In which a specified total is required,,as was the case in most major, 
minor, education, or specific-field prescriptions, but it covered only 
those’ elective privileges permitted among a restricted number of 
fields or groups of subjecta. His total free and restricted electives as 
just defined comprised 32 percent of his work and constituted that 
portion of his program in which individual choices by a student 
affected the broad pattern of his wokk. A? 

The prescribed contacts with the rincipal subject fields supple- 
mented the pattern of majors, minors, education, and electives 

already presented about as follows: All institutiong required a median 
tly 
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TaBup 8.— The pattern of prescription in curricula for teachers in 57 sglected 
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quite all specified 8 semester-hours of English. Nine-tenths of them 
included 12 hours of foreign language. In four-fifths of the institu 


tons a median of 9 hours of science was specified. Only three-fourths 


of the prescriptions required 7 semester-hours of social studies, 
usually specified in history. For 63 percent of the institutions, 3 


tional, psychology. i | 7 
In the remainder of the fields—fine arts, mathematics, philosephy, ' 


religion, and: miscellaneous vocational subjects—less than one-half of 
the institutions had a requirement. Slightly more than one-third 
required a median of 6. semester-hours/of mathematics. Eighteen 


percent, @ majority of the colleges and no university, required 6 


credits of religion; only 16 percent prescribed a median of 6 credits in 


‘the fine arts,"and 16 percent required.a median of 6 credits in philos- 


ophy. Here and there, to the extent of 7 percent of the prescriptions, 
institutions required contacts with courses classified.in the Survey 
as speciaLor vocational subject departments—agriculture, industrial 
arts, commercial education, home economics, or library science. The 
total of academic work required outside of education and vocational 
subjects, but including restricted electives when confined to academic 


subjects, was 78 semester-hours, including the major, or 48 semester- 


hours of academic work outside of the major. These are the main 
facts in the composite pattern of prescriptions for academic teachers 
as presented by the entries of table 8. 

> ~Special-subject majors.—Table 8 presents also the prescribed com- 
posite curriculum pattern for 6 special vocational fields, namely, 
agriculture, commercial! education, home economics, industrial arts, 
physical education for men, and physical education for women. 
Here the pattern in each field, as may be seen from the entries of 
table C1, appendix, ‘varied more from the composite of all of them 


than did the academic fields from ‘their composite pattern. The 


principal value of the composite pattern is to point out decided 


diff 3 between academic requirements and special-subject ~ 


requiremente. : 
The median special-subject major was 40 percent larger than the 
median academic major. A smaller proportion, only 30 percent, 


required a first minor but it was 1 credit larger; a amaller percentage . 


also required a third minor of 12 credits. The requirements in educa-- 
tion were the same as were also the electives. The total number of aca- 
demic credits presented outaide the major wasabout the same. The 
trend of prescribed contacts with various academic fields was much the 
same in special-subject curricula academic curricula except that 
foreign language was required Tess often, as was also philosophy and 
religion; ‘but nearly twice as much eciense, 17 credits,- was specified. 


~~ 







of 4 semester-hours of physical education during the 4 years. Not 
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The requirements of otHer special or vocational subjects outaide of 
the major field iteelf were present in almast two-thirds of the curricula, 
which is more¢han nine times as often as it was made in acadamic 


qcurnicula. Social studies Was about thé same. In general, there was 


more specialization and consequently less general education in spbeial. 
subject curricula than in academic curricula. 

Education majorse.—The composite curricular pelkers for majors in 
‘education was much like the one for academic majors. The chief 


deviations were: (1) The larger percentage requiring a first minor °. 


but it was amaller in amount (13 semester-hours); (2) the larger 
amount vf special methods, observation, and student teaching by 
more than 2 semester-bours; (3) the larger percentage requiring fine 
arts; (4) the smaller percentage requinng mathematics; (5) a larger 
prescription in social studies by 2 semester-hours; and‘a much larger 
total electiv& privilege which ran up to 43 percent of the curriculum, 
of which 39.7 semester-hours were free and 15.5 were restricted. The 
total number of semeater-hours in academic subjects outside of the 
major was larger by only a few semester-hours. 

Institutional ‘ranations.—The most stnking finding in this tablg is 
the evidence of institutional variation among curriculum patterns. 
Most ranges were widg; for example, so important a matter as a 
major which varied all the way from 14 semester-hours in 1 subject 
in | institution to 80 semester-hours in another. subject in another 


‘institution; the free elective privilege ranged from 0 to as much as 


two-thirds of the entirecurriculum.' Total free and restricted elective 
requirements were found as low as 0 and up to as many as 94 
eemester-hours. 

When explanations of wide rabges are sought, interesting policies 
are discovered. One institution will giye no credit for practical 


_, Music, even of a very advanced type, but uires & large amount of 


it without credit to balance theoretic courses in music for which credits 
are awarded. Another institution gives credit for:practical music of 


_ a very elementary type, and offers a major in music éxtending far 


beyond one half of thé entire ‘cyrriculum. Some majors are built 
upon previous high-school work, while others in¢lude beginning 
courses at the collage level that are comparablé to secondary school 


,° content. Some majors are confined to narrow subjects; others include 
much related work from other departments. Some majors are rela- : 


tively amall in fields in which ‘majors are usually'large, eometimes so 
because an institution bas a uniform credit requirement for all majors. 


- Whether-or not such variability in the institutional patterns for the 


education of teachers is deplorable is an apen question. Until there 
is evidence of the superiority of a particular plan there can be no 


_ solution. However, there exists the possibility of overprescriptions’ 
_ atid finder prescriptions, of the undue potency of traditional require- 
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“ ments, and of warped specifications. It seems reasonable (6 assume 
that vanability in the individual student's program, however, is 

re defensible than vanability in institutional requirementa that 
a more or lees fixed in each institution for all students. , 


THE PATTERN OF WORK TAKEN BY STUDENTS - 
: . . ‘ ; * . 
What is prescribed is imporgant, because it controls: what is actually 


completed ig of even more significance because it presents. the exact 
pattern taken. In the previous section the pattern of prescribed 
work for 23 rapresentative fields was presented ; this section presenta 
the pattern of work actually taken in 2) fields. Table appendix, 
is 8 summary .of work completed by 21 groups of about 50 or 100 
students each, who majored in English, French,. Latin, mathematics, 
_ general social science, history, general biology, botany, chemistry, 
general science, physics, voology, agriculture, art, commercial edoca: 
tion, home economics, music, physical education for men.and physical 
education for women, elementary education oy general education, 
respectively. It was found that the transcnpts of 50 students usually 
gave the pattern rather closely, but wheneversg@pasible 100 transcripte _ 
were obtained. For each kroup of major students the contacts with 
the major fields of knowledge are given in terms of tha percentages 
taking courses, the median number of credits taken by all who take 
any, and the range of credits taken by individual stud nts. The whole 
analysis included nearly 1,800 permanent record cards from 24 uni- 
versities and colleges selected for intensive study and probably repre- 
sefiting better practices in the education of teachers. Reading a 
line acroas the entire table (Cyappendix) through the. several pages 
will give ‘the undergraduate: pattern: of work taken by students 
majonng in a field in all education ; special methods, observation, and 
student teaching; general psychology; English; foreign language: 
mathematics; science: social ‘selence; philosophy; religion; fine arts: 

and special subjects. - Reading columns down from the top will show 
‘the tendencies prevalent for.any one subject or field through all major 
prescriptions. . 

Again the limitation of space will not permit a full discussion of 
‘this table for the. specialized interest of each reader. The most 
important use that ean be made of it and the principal Purpose for 
which it is presented is for instructors in the various d artmente or 
related departments to study what students actually take after they 
haye followed the Catalog preecriptions, and have received the advice 


is included at this point (table. 9). ae ) 
The general pattern ‘so far ‘as the percentage of students taking” 
the work, and the medians and range of credits réveal if, can be 
briefly summarized as follows: tes CUE Ae 
“ . wm, Cm 


a, x. 
¢ 
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TABLE i Nusasber of semester-hours of ce actually taken by 1,671 students in 
major fields of concentration in 24 selected colleges and universities, a and the 
increase or decrease over prescriptions in 57 institulions 










Increase or 











Credits. takén id 
Number mujor 

4 of stu- aoe 

* Major field ‘| dents oni ae 

: res Range | Of S7*imstl- 

® tutions 

> § . ’ 
1 2 ¢ j 5 
TO eich e ecd scope tweesebes recs) senabad Lh bdadeban’ 60 42-78 +11; 
UNG yl stron wacpanabooureserctn lseges sess isesdcnmdodeadess 54 +9 
Ganetal Social stud tes. 6 oon sok eed diet hy cddssp eeepc segapeh 47 +12 
Home Soonomicessss 2504550555: Reece ln -325 82th. cc ceeaee : 48 +6 
as eG we ceed cand eamale ml loe piviceclsloen mp ule lagu elaettee pute 42 +15 
ie eciyca lon. FO ee, 2nd eee stee nas 42 +12 
a a Mesb ban Ebb Sesepenseankyhyoasetyessisisesagisouegs 37 +7 
v Physica education: 

OMED.------.--22------  ---+--- 36 +3 
spa agcbbcneerendeeias: sc tabeeteiesse os see OST SS =. 34 a= 
Biol he oda dinten ate AAS bE eh oh tS lof bk deteloiccl musk s atl a2 +8 
Frenc se eeeeeQeeeaeneewnseanarer- ec ee + esreece -- = ses -—-ss+sse 31 +3 
* SDRMUMEY nso nesirrs igre Soest: 31 + 
oe educatisn, . 5% = +4 
Commercial education... (aphiaieeee 20 —|] 
Matheuiatics.........--....--- 29 +1 
Botany - . a +5 
LANE, Annjepsescece-ser 238 +4 
Zoology ..------ - 27 +3 
PIYGDS « sencnenh packs ces ope geteieaethosaasessecccuawannsee p | +0 





1. More than 120 semester-hours were typically completed for a 
bachelor’s degree. (Col..4, table C, appendix.) The range of total 
credits completed for the depres was wide, although the extremes were 
cases for which special explanations could: ‘be made. 

2. The median number of credits completed by any group for its 
major varied widely from subject to subject (col. 6, table C, ap- 
pendix) and within each major group individuals have taken widely 
different amounts of work. (Col. 5, table C, appendix.) 

3. All students who prepared to teach took courses in education. 
(Col. 7, table C, appendix.) The number of hours taken by indi- 
vidtial students varied from only 3 in one case to as many as 94 in 

-another, with medians for the respective major groups usually falling 
bétween 17 and 23 semester hours. (Col. 8,-table C, appendix.) 

4. Not all students, but usually more than 90 percent, had special” 
methods, obgervation, or student teaching or combinations of these, 
the modal median being 7 semester-hoyrs in rather wide ranges 
starting as low as 1 credit and running oie as 42 credits. (Cols. 
9, 10, 11,:table C, appendix). 

By General psychology was taken by most students, but the per- 
®ntage taking it varied with-each field. Typical medians ran from 
4 to 6, inclusive, and individual students who took any had as little 
as 1 or 2 credits or as ) much as 17. (Cols. 12, 13, 14, table C2, 
appendix.) | , . 
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6. Approximately all students did work in English, the median 
amounts characteristic of major groups running from 11 to 20 semes- 
ter-hours. Individuals not majoring in English took from 3 to 51 * 
credits. (Cols. 15, 16, 17, table C, appendix. ) 

7. Foreign language was included by most academic majors and by 
fewer special-subject majors. The median number of credits com- 
pleted by nonmajors varied from field to field, extending from-only 5 - 
in agriculture to 20 semester-hours for English majors. While’ one 
person taking any foreign language work had only 1 credit .of it, 
another nonmajoring student actually completed 55 semester-hours. 
(Cols. 18, 19, 20, table-C, appendix.) 

8. Mathematics was ugually found in the transcripts of less than 
one half of those who majored in any field. The modal median was 
7 credits, among medians which varied from 4 for several groups to 

20 for the physics majors The variability was large. (Cols. 21, 22; 
23, table C, appendix.) . oe 

9. Science.—Nearly all students in most fields had science. The 
median amount varied greatly for the different groups because of the 
‘intimacy with which science relates itself to other suhject matter. 
Students majoring in language, English, social science, and art tended 
to take less. (Cols. 24, 25, 26, table C, appendix. ) 

10. Social studies were commonly taken. The medians ran from 

, 8 to 25 credits, but most usually from 10 to 15 credits. (Cols. 27, 28, 
29, table C, appendix.) | | 

11. Others—Most stidents, did not choose to take philosophy, 
religion, fine arts, or special subjects which, it will be recalled, were . 
less frequently prescribed. - The modal amounts completed by those 
who took any were 4 credite in philosophy, 6 credits in religion, 4 
credits in fine aris, and 8 credits in special vocational subjects, 
(Cols. 30-41, table C, appendix.) 7 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, two important tabulations for general reference are 
offered for those interested in curricula who want to know the broad 
outlines of the pattern of institutional requirement and of the pattern 
of work taken by students in representative curricula. A summariza- 
tion of current practice without implications has been presented for 
general review. The chief contribution of the rather long and detailed 

bles lies in the opportunity they offer to study in summary the 

ttern for more than 20 representative major field curricula, to make 
comparisons with other fields, and to study the differences in amounts 
prescribed and the amounts taken. This comparison will have to be 
made by instructors themselves since space did not permit. detailed 
present%tions for’ the fields covered. The more specific issues arising 
_ out of current practice will be developed in subsequent sections, 
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CHAPTER IV 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
. TEACHER 


ae 


 MMPORT fie QF GENERAL EDUCATION TO THE TEACHER 


The cultivation of wide interest in the principal fields of human 
activity and thé: ‘ability ta think on vital problems are objectives 
of the best high schools, coffeges, and universities. A teacher needs 
to be broadly educated because he directs the general education of 
childhood and youth. Regardless of his position, he cannot teach 
well unless his own level of education and thought is beyond the level 
required 1 in his teaching and is matured and coordinated. Important 
also is his position as the representative of society in the school in 
which his social function as a teacher can only be clear if he knows 
society from the standpoints of its evolution, its current status, and 
its probable future problems. Furthermore, he is a citizen as well 
-..a8 a member of one of the learned professions: Teachers constitute 
nearly one-half of the output of all institutions: of higher education, 
one of the functions of which is to train citizens for leadership. A 
group of 1,000,000 teachers, capable of clear thinking, with a brofd 
concept of affairs, a clear notion of their function and potentialities, 
with specific social objectives, would be a powerful factor for social 
. progress. Breadth of training is therefore essential to the teacher’s 
* education. The problem of providing this basic education is in part 
if not largely identical with the problem of the liberal education for all 
college students, but in the case of the teacher the problem is more 
. crucial because of the important role which public and private ele- 

mentary, secondary, and higher ecueatos n must play in the destiny of 
the Nation. 

There is direct and indirect evidence in the reactions of about 
1,600 instructors and administrators of colleges and unjversities to 
63 proposals bearing upon curricular issues as shown in table 23 
that they consider a broad, general education for teachers of first 
importance. 

Attitude toward general education.—To the basic proposition that a 
considerable portion of any curriculum for the education of teachers 
_ should consist of general, nonspecialized courses in various fields of 


- knowledge, the faculty groups ensrera strong ras ich as follows. | 
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Closely related to the concept of a broad, general educati&dn but 
not necessarily included by some in their definition of a li edu- 
‘cation, 80 often limited to intellectual learning only, is the concept 
of a balanced development of the physical, social, and esthetic capac- 
ities of students, with the further implication of the adjustment of 
the curriculum to individual needs in order to develop latent abilities 
and to remedy individual deficiencies. There is also implied in this” 
broader concept the development of the creative ability of students 
beyond the encouragement of passive learning only. This matter 
of general education may be thought of as a function of the Wollege 
.to develop the whole personality so far as is possible with college 
students. It involves not only the formal curriculum but college 
life as a whole including dormitory life and all student activities. 
Because so many teachers come from homes with limited social, and 
economic background, this broader concept of the function of a 

. liberal education applies particularly to them. Some of these phases 
of college life are developed fully in other sections of the report on 
student welfare, extraclass activities, electives, differentiation, and 
specialization, A strong trend, however, in tha direction of general 
approval of this broadest concept of the meaning of a liberal or general 
education is indicated in the responses of various groups to certain 
curricular proposals touching upon these matters. There was 
general, usually very strong, approval by them of the following 
statements: . : 

1. The program for the education of teachers ehould provide for the develop- 
ment of desirable social and individual traits of personality in prospective teachers. 
2. The inclination and ability to guide and direct the development of personal 
and social ‘traits in pupils is as important in teachers as mastery of subject 
matter and teaching skill, Institutions should eliminate students found un&t 
in these particulars. . 
3. Any adequate program for the education of teachers should provide in 
proper proportion for the cultivation of physical, social, and esthetic experiences 
as well as for the intellectual experiences. 

4. Each curriculum designed to educate teachers should provide for the 
development of their latent abilities and aptitudes, in addition to giving them 
the essential professional equipment of their field of teaching specialization, 








—— 
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5. The techniques for guiding the creative abilities and activities of children 
should be as greatly stressed in the preparation of prospective teachers as the 
techniques of teaching the “tool’’ and “content” subjects. 

The extent of approval or disapproval of these proposals may be 
seen in figure 2, appendix A, which presents the attitude of faculty 
groups to 63 proposals on curriculum issues. 




















NUMBER OF FIELDS 


_ Presériptions.—The extent of prescribed contact with the ‘major 
fields of knowledge and culture based upon a catalog analysis of 
prescription for academic, special subject, and .education majors is 

- summarized in tables 8 and Cl, appendix. 

These tables do not show the differences between college and: 
university patterns, the most important of which was that colleges 
tend to prescribe more contacts than do the universities. Of the 
11 fields represented in the tabulations below, got counting education, 
the median college prescription was in 6.9 fields; the corresponding 

“university median was 5.9 fields: - The percentages of curricula in 57 
‘Institutions which required contacts with each field were: 
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Physical education and the language arts led. They were followed 

by natural science and the social sciences. Mathematics was rel;- 
tively low. Fine arts, special vocativnal subjects, religion, and phil- 
osophy showed relatively low percentages. These percentages show 
that the agreement among colleges and universities in subjects 
required or not required was greater than the disagreement, but it 
follows also. from the scatter of percentages in the master tables, 
previously presented, that differences prevailéd in the prescriptions of 
practically every institution. It is apparent that the proverbial 
general education is not comprehensive; in fact, most of the teachers 
do not orient themselves at the college lével in philosophy, religion, 
_ -fine arts, mathematics, and special vocational subjects. However, in 
certain fields, particularly natural science, the social sciences, or fine 
arts, there are many departments with frequent limitation of studenta 
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ste . 
by prescription to one or two of the narrower departments 80 that 


contacts with such divisions of knowledge really represents enroll- 
ment in only’ one or two of ‘several departments of science. The 
student may haye some chemistry, but he will be without physics, 
botany, zoology, physiology, astronomy, and geology. His contact 
with science is therefore a segmentary one unless the high school has 
supplemented it, which is one reason why prescription at the college 
level should be flexible so that a teacher’s education can be planned 
in terms of previous contacts. : : 

What wag taken?—The true picture of the general education of the 
. teacher at the close of the undergraduate curriculum necessarily 
includes both secondary and higher education. An attémpt was 


made to ascertain just what the general education‘of the typical | 


teacher who graduated from 24 selected colleges and universities was 
like by including in the Survey a special analysis of 1,000 transcripts 
representing 18 fields of specialization. From this 8-year picture 
only the courses taken in the major field in college are excluded. 


each field were a random selection in proportion to the total number 
graduated from all these institutions. 
The composite high-school and. college pattérns are presented for 
comparative study in figure 1 in terms of t -percentage of‘studenta 
. S of the percentage of all 
work of all students that was taken-in each field. The extent of 
secondary contacts appears at the left, and the extent of college con- 
tacts appears at the right of a list of subject-matter: fields, which 
constituted the basis for analysis of the permanent record card 
transcripts. One unit of high-school work was arbitrarily equated 
equal in time emphasis to 8 semester-credits of college work since the 
serondary program of 16 units and the college program of 125 units 
each cover 4 years of work. . 
The secondary pattern of general education.—The proportion of 
graduates who had made contacts with fields at. the secondary level 
varied from 100 percent in English, mathematics, and history, 
respectively, to practically 0 -percent in philosophy or psychology— 
” not secondary subjects. Eighty-two percent of the students had had 
high-school courses in classical languages: only 56 percent had .had 
work in modern languages, Percentages in the sciences were 45,46, 
and 68, respectively, for biological, general » and physical sciences. 


The number who had completed courses in art, only 8 percent, and 







the number of prospective teachers who had had high-school courseg 
in the fine arte, although it is conceivable and probable that some 
incidental contacte with the fine arts took place in other types of 
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courses. The number of prospective teachers who had had specifie 
~ courses in'sociology, economics, and political science was small. 
The chief significance of these findings for persons who continue in 
higher edueay onal institutions to prepare themselves to teach is that 
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PISURe. 1. ie si extent-of nonspecialized contacts with the principal fields of knowledge made by 1,000 
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many, perhaps all, leave the secondary level with gaps preparation 
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- predominates in the high school. This throws upon the college the 
responsibility © pee: flexible plans of artiéulation which recognize 
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Excluding special weethbods, obvervation and student teaching. 

Including physica) edycation due to difficulty of determining empot sumber of credits The practice of giving oredft fer 
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part preparation or nonpreparation at the secondary leyel, & respon- 
sibility not always reflected in catalog discussions.: This is a — 
definite issue to be met in the general education of teachers. 

The bars to the left in figure 1 present objectively the Pattern of all 
‘- work completed by the entire group of 1,000 teachers at the secondary 
level. In the order of total amount of work completed from greatest 
to least, the ranking subjects are: (1) English, 23.1 pércent of all 
high-school work taken: (2) foreign languages,. 21.4 percent—with 
classical languages at 13.8 percent, outranking almost 2 to 1 modern 
languagés at 7.6 percent: (3) mathematics, 16.6 percent ® (4) history, 
trailing mathematics, at 15.6 percent; (5) total science, trailing all 
these fields at 11.1 percent for any, with 5.3 percent; in physical, 
3 percent in general, and 2.8 percent in biologtcal acien¢es. Striking 
are the small portions of all work that occurred in art, music, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science, due not only to the smal] 
number of students who took the courses, but also to the limited - 


“ 


amount of work taker by’ these students. The poténcy of college- 
















stronger emphasis to English, foreign language, mathematics, his- 
tory, and science, but, not to certain courses closely related to con- 
temporary life like the social studies other than:history,-to art or 


for the prospective teacher who goes on, if the college wor , al 
analyzed in figure 1, supplements the secondary education received. 
The college pattern of general education.—-The parallel analysis on 
the college side of figure 1 differs in one respect. In order to present’ 
here a picture of general education only, the college credits taken by 
students for major concentration are omitted in the fotals, which 

_ + include only work laken for genéral education. . 
| The distribution of college percentages differed -from the high- 
school percentages. More students completed work at high school 
than at college in classical languages; all languages, mathematics, 
physical sciences, all science, history, and most vocational subjects; . 
these are outstandingly high-school fields in which apparently many 
did not again take college courses. On the other.hand, larger per- sy 
centages took the remainder of the subjects in college than did in ,+ ° 

high school. These are: " 


Art Geography ** Education - 






‘Modern languages Esonomics ; Philosophy 
Music . + Political science Psychology” 
Biological science =~ Sociology Religion 


The fundamental place of secondary education in all education as_ 
well as the supplementary function of the college or university and of. 
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the high school in providjng a gen education is revealed’ in figure 1, 
as is also the need for careful iystitutional guidance and student self- 
guidance to secure the eplmm distribution of work among the 
fields. 
The number of teachers who took work in college was 100 percent. 
only in English and in education. The number was above 75 percent 
only in modern languages and in history ; it was above \50 nt 
and below 75 percent in biological sciences, physical sciences, sociology, 
‘special methods, observation or student teaching, and general 
psychology. Classical languages mathematics, so heavily empha- 
\ sized at the secondary level, werp elected in college by relatively few. 
Art. was represented by. 34 percent; music; by 25; philosophy, by 33; 
religion, by 32; economics, by 40; and political science, by’ 42.  ~ 
The bars setting forth the colloge pattern of all work completed by 
"* 1,000 students outside of their major field of concentration reveal 
that the largest block of college work outkide of the major was taken 
in education, special methods, and student teaching combined, 
‘ which comprised 16.1 percent of college work. The-position of 
2 those who would postpone all professional work for teachers beyond 
the undergraduate level because it is alleged to crowd out much 
‘general education has therefore a basis in fact; certainly the educa- 
tionist should not press unduly his claim for more hours in education 
- , im a@ 4-year program until there is proof of the relative superiority- 
of more work in education over more general education. If the 
present’ sélection of content is the optimum selection for general 
culture in its best sense, then the data also support. those who would 
adopt a general 5-year ourtianlim: so that teachers may not neglect 
their major ®%aching fields or their general background in order-to 
take necessary courses in education; or that, on the other hand, 
their needed general education may noi heowd out, the training in 
technical knowledge and skills demanded by the teaching craft. 
. The teachers college traditionally has emphasized in its 2-year 
preparation of elementary teachers skill in the art of teaching. In 
this réspect it has been successful to the extent that it is often said 
the, best teaching today i is found more often in elementary than in 
“secondary schools. 

On the whole, the percentages of total-college work outside of the 
major that was devoted to the respective fies by 1,000 prospective 
teachers were greater, but never much greater, than the corresponding 
percentages for the eo level in— 
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On the other hand, the volume of work was relatively much smaller 
on the college level than on the high-school evel in— 
English Mathematics Total languages ; 

. Classical languages History Vocational subjects . 
The only fields in which the time emphasis was decidedly greater in 
college than it was in high school were the major and education. 

A most significant fact revealed by figure 1 is the need of articu- 
lating the work of the college and of the high )school for the general 
education of the teacher to provide supplementation and'continuation, 
and also, it might be added, to prevent uneconomical duplication. 
Duplication often occurs in the general survey of English literature 
courses of the senior-high-school and the junior-college-levels, the 
parallel courses in modern and.in European history, the introductory 
“courses in chemistry or other sciences, and in the collage orientation 
courses frequently requited of all without reference to previous work 
completed. | f 

 ' Combined secondary and college pattern of general education.—The : 
extent of the tafal nonspecialized contacts with principal fields of 
knowledge mad@:l¥y these 1,000 prospective teachers at the high-school 
and college Fevels combiried is given in table 10. This table summa. 


rizes All Work taken by these students except the college work in the 
ean eee field to provide a composite picture of & teacher’s- 
general/education during the entire 8 years of secondary And under- 
graduate college or university education. Since the time involved 
im each of the tivo levels is 4 years, the total picture is arbitrarily. 
presented in terms of approximately 256 demester-hours or percent- = 
‘agesthereof. | "i 
|. The fourth élumn in table 10 lista the percentages of students who | 
| took work in each subject during the 8-year period. For example, 
only 37 percent of 1,000 prospective teachers hed courses in art, which 
means that 63 percent had had no art except that which was in-' 
cidental to other courses or to éxtraclass activities. With only 26 
percent of all students taking any home economics, perhaps most 
girls did not contact that subject which should and actually does con- 
tain mych of general education of high cultural information and prac- 
tical value to women either as teachers or future home makers. 
Seventy percent have not had music; 67 percent have not had phi- 
losophy, a subject which at its best might ate all education by 
provoking thought:on fundamental relativ® life values. Fifty-six — 
. percent have not had economics, 43 percent have not had political 
acience, 46 percent have not had sociology; yet the teacher is a*ocial 
worker, @ representative of society to childhood and youth op its 
road to maturity. During these times of the preponderance of iw . 
_ 80cial-economic problems, those who direct teacher preparation skould 
consider this as a serious oversight. They have permitted. large 
ons°—8—Vil.a— ap | Bere. 
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masses of teachers to wraduate as uninformed citizens at the college 
level of thinking, in these\subjects. | 


Tase 10.—Extens pectalized contacts with the princi fields inouie: 
made by 7 OOG preoptic anthers Jrom te uninocinn ns a. i edge 


[High school and collage combined (equivalent of 284 semmester-bours) | 
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Extent of contact of nonmajor graduates 
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, Notg.—The table should be read as follows: Of } students whore permanent record cards were ans” 
sion eke hh ie ore atl teense i copra ame 
0-5 credits. The work taken in agriculture by 064 students is 0.3 perosnt of all work taken by thes 
_ Chart 1 is based upon the last column of table 10 to show more 
objectively the combined secondary-college pattern of education in 
terms of the percentage of all work that is given to each subject. 

Note that for general education contact, 17.8 percent of all work 
covered during the 8-year period was in. English; 16.4 percent of it” 
was in foreign language, divided almost equally between classical and 
modern languages. The social sciences followed with 14.8 percent of 
the curriculum, about three-fourths of it bei history and one- 
fourth.of it divided among political science, sociology, and economics 
courses. The college major, ‘not counting high-school work taken in 
the major field, constituted 12.7 percent of all work. Science took 
nearly one-ninth. Mathematics ~had one-tenth; educatiop courses, 
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4 scduding special methods and student teaching, constituted about 
one-thirteenth. Special subjects, largely vocational, accounted for 2.7 
percent, and psychology for 1.7 percent. Fine arts, about equally 
divided between art and music, got 1.5 percent of the 8-year program. 
Religion, geography, and philosophy were relatively little recognized. 





{ 
NTI pe ron) etoction pattern of highsohcl and slag work of 1000 proxpecive teacher fom 
24 universities and colleges. 

___ Fotal academic content and: a liberal education—The median total 
prescription of academic work amounted to 78 semester credits for 
academic majors; in special-subjects curricula it was 47.5 credits, and 
in education curricula it was 51.8. The amounts actually completed 

__ by students, according to transcripts of their work, were significantly 
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higher than the’ amounts prescribed, being according to table C; 
appendix, between 101 and 107 credits for academic groups, between 
45 and 99.2 credits for special-subject groups, and between 72 and 
86.5 credits in the two types of education curricula. The aim of this 
academic content is to provide a liberal education which 1s the 
teacher's background to draw upon as an instructor. It is the educy- 
tional culture that permits teachers (and other educated people) to 
‘think, talk, and act in dealing with the vital social, civic, cultural, and 
industria] problems of present-day life. This education should stim. ~ 
. ulate an active interest in every-field of human knowledge, an interest 
__ which above all other things the teacher should aim to pass on to his 

pupils. — u a 

Chart 1 and the preceding tables show in perspective what is prob- 
ably an accurate:composite picture of general trends in the edyication 
. of the Amencan secondary teacher who is educated in the better 
liberal arts colleges and universities. In the absence of absolutely 
objective cntena for the evaluation of a curriculum pattern it is diffi- ° 
cult to describe it either as a desirable or and undesirable pattern. 

A series of basic challenges’; however, can be made as follows: 

(1) Is the more than one-fourth of general education devoted: to 
mathematics and foreign language justifiable when 1 such slight atten- 
ion is still given to political science, sociology, economics, art, music, 
or philosophy? Mathematics is a subject often alm®st gompletely 
forgotten because of nonuse and according to many it hasfeft a very 
smal] residue of insights and appreciation. One or two yéars of Jan- 
guage in the, case of nonmajors often arrivés noywPere so far as speak- 
ing, writing, ing the language, or knowing its cultural and literary 
contgbutions is concerned. 

Conference with many college instructors gave the impression that 
the mathematics taken now in high sthools is largely a traditional 
requirement for college entrance from a time when the disciplinary 
value of subjects to alleged faculties of the mind held sway and that 
its amount is unnecessarily large and its content unrelsted for many 
teachers of subjecta not closely related to mathematics. A smaller 
amount and a content of a different sort, selected to show the social 
contributions of mathematics to civilization might make a greater 
contribution. - | 2 On 

: The language objectives are too general and variéd to contribute 
much to the general education of the average student who has but 
little work in a language field. If reading of a language were con- 
‘oentrated upon and more direct methods of attack used, it is likely 
that more cultural value of a specific sort would accrue from its study 
and general inclusion as ‘a.requirement. ‘This might be true also if s 
atudy of the evolution of languages and of the evolution of English 
were included: In general, instructors in these fields defended the 
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present amount of requirements, though many were critical of current — 


practices. The matter needs thorough study from ahe standpoint of, 
the comparative value of other available subject matter for the genera), 
education of high-schéol and elenientary-school teachers. 

(2) Certainly the fifth of the curticulum devoted to English and to 
English literature should result in positive con teibutinag to the use of 
English as an instrument of thought and of expression and to the tise 
of literature as an active constituent of a broader cultural life. The 
English used in the oral and written speéth of many teachers is fre- 


quently criticized as inadequate. One of the chief objectives of . 


English in the preparation of teachers should be to build up the powers 
of expression, as a teaching tool and as an example for pupils. T'o 


accomplish this it is frequently pointed out that college objectives need. 


to be specific, the work more intensively related to these objectives 


- and more closely’ articulated with the high-school program. In this - 


~ way it would be possible to present a continuous and planned davelop- 
ment in speech as the mind grows in its need for be ter, more varied, 

_and rhore accurate methods of expression. Persons of slovenly speech 
habits should be barred from most teaching positions. 

(3) It seems appropriate at the present time to point guas¢hat music 
and fine art are apparently neglected and that there is need of more 
emphasis on these. subjects in the preparation of all teachers as an 
urgent next step to its greater place in the education of all pupils. 
The quality of the leisure activiti#s to which art can contribute sig- 
nificantly and the enrichment of all life situations demand for art a 
larger place -in éducation. Certajnly, fundamental courses in the 
appreciation of music, art, aculpftre, architecture, interior decora- 
tion, and landscaping are go important.to the elevation of standards 
of life and culture that courses covering parts of this field should be 
required. __ ’ . 

(4) All teachers need contacts with sociology, political science, and 
economics at the secondary wr college levels or both to give them 


background for more intélig&ht citizenship, for critical participation . 


in the social-civic life of today and for ability to interest pupils in the 
duties of citizens and in the problems facing social groups and agen- 
cies. ‘The creation of ability to act in socially desirable ways is a 
paramount objective of.a]] education. . , 

On the proposal that “any curriculum for prospective teachers 
should equip them to teach not only. tho implications of the social 
heritage, but it should equip them to teach also contemporary modes 
_ of living and should inform them thoroughly on contemporary prob- 
lems”, the administrators and instructors in junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities voted as follows: (For comparison the reactions of 
similar groups in teacher colleges are included), oe 
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college instructors and wduniiibtritors. 




































(5) The division of await into 80 many college Sopitonests for 
specialization now calls for.wider use of broad foundation courses at 
the secondary-and college levels in majoralivigions of human knowledga 

.and activity and also for a final synthesis of learning toward the 
development of a working philosophy of life in teachers. An exami- 
nation of bulletins, of bulletin requirements, and of transcripts leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that there’is need for orientation and 
integration ‘survey courses. The introduction of ‘broad foundation 
courses at the junior-college level—that is, jyst beyond the middle of 
the 8-year period rather than earlier in the secondary program—was 
frequently criticized in the conferences with college instructors, as 
was also the failuréto provide synthesizing courses at’ the close of the 

_. college curriculum. In this connection the neglect of contact by. 
., Many students with courses in philosophy of the right sort should be 
"given more’ thought. The very purpose of philosophy should be to + 
 gtudy values, td coordinate thinking, and thus to synthesize learning. 
(6) For the teacher general education is a first consideratien; then | 
apeciflization. canvand should follow. In the education of elementary 
teachers today more general education is a first essential. 
7 (7) The program of general education is so wide that beyond the 
use of broader courses there is apparently a need of either extending 
.the period of educatipn so that specialization and technical perfection 
in education and in teaching be not neglected, or reorganizing the 
* present content. In the opinion of many, for the secondary teacher 
this situation points to the early, adoption of the -5-year . college 
prograni; for the elementary teacher the 4-year program is suggested 
as the immediate objective, with its later extension to the.5-year, 
period as well. This point of view is defended on the basis that a 
: teacher needs the equivalent of the usual 4-year period for a general 
 . higher education, and that the additional specialization’ and technical 
preparation needed for teaching requires not merely an additional - 
year, ut an nega 5-year. program 
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NEW PLANS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


The ideal of a liberal general education for teachers, however it is 
held, is not the product of merely “taking in” for a given period of 
. time; it is rather a process of learning to “get-for himself’’, to give 
out, to create, and to do, which is a problemof method rather than 
content. The following factors have hitherto prevented the full 
realization of the ideal of @ducated teachers: The short periods of 
preparation during which éssential professional matters contributing 
to the theory and practice of teaching had to take precedence over 
general education beyond high school; the growing volume of knowl- 
edge which has a tendency-to promote specialization and depart- 
mentalization; the pressurés of,vested departmental interests ; tech- 
‘nical introductory courses with no other provisions for general 
‘ educational contacts; the ‘take and Jeave plan” of unit courses: 
credit standards in majors rather than tests of competency in majors; 
‘en standards for graduation rather than attainment standards 7 

use of elective privileges; the neglect of’ creative education in . 
college; traditional subject requiremeits which do not fit the pfesent * 
- age; failure to identify the most useful content for general culture; 
neglect of art, philosophy, and social doth cu the conservative 
th 
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tendencies of college groups. These and-otha causes were alleged in 
conferences to 'be.preventing a truly liberal education.” The impor- 
tance of these criticisms lieg.in the fact that they show that manyare ° 
now thinking: about the college curriculum. This thinking has 
resulted in innovations and experiments to test out new ideas and 
plans." Some of these are plans for honors courses, orientation 
courses, the comprehensive examination, the tutorial plan, and 
ability grouping, involving stydent initiative, and the wider use’ of 
the library. Each of these will be briefly considered. | 

Orientation courses.—The orientation course which cuts across de- 
partments is an administrative device designed to procure a balanced 
exposure to an entire division of knowledge rather than.a segment of 
it. It has recently had increased vogue. Returns from an inquiry 
to the presidents revealed that 45 percent of 301 institutions had in- 
troduced one or more orientation courses. . | 

To a preposal made to instructors of representative courses and to 
’ the presidents that all curricula, should provide for a certain mini- -> 
mum ‘number of orientation courses in order that every prospective) > 
teacher might be given a broad view on the college level of the socially | 
valuable aspects of the major fields of knowledge, the reactions were: 

The preponderance of “yes” over “no” totals indicates an attitude 
that%4e generally faVorable to the use of orientation courses. . *' 

! For a récent overvidw of some movements the reader is referred to the 'Phirty-first Yearbook of 

the National Goolety for the Study*of Education, 1982, pt. II, Changes and experiments in beral arts 
education, Bloqmington, Ll., Publiq’ School Publishing Oo,, and also to Report of the Committee on 


" College and University Teaching, of the Amecioan Association of University Professors, 1943-34, 
~ 08-102, pea. I. +9 , 
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Instructors were also asked to specify what percentage of a curric- 
ulum for the education of teachers they would allot to orientation ° 
courses. Of 519 college and university instructors responding to the 
inquiry, 10 percent would have none. The median judgment, however, 
called for only 13 percent, or 14 semester-hours, not a large part of the 
curriculuny. The range in judgment, however, extends from 0 percent 
to 50 plus percent. | 
_ More than 700 instructors of representative courses expressed 
themselves in response to a request to designate the subjects which 
might be included in orientation courses. In practically all cases the 
‘ percentage of instructors in a given department that believed that 
the subject matter of the department ought to be represented in an 
orientition_course was larger, usually mucW larger, than the percent- 
ages of the \pstructors in other departments. a 
, In order of the number of instructors who favored each type of 
« content for orientation courses, subjects rank as follows: 














Subject / 4 Percent Bubject : Percent 

FISLORYS wD Boies wo ae eee PS 81 | Principles of education___________ 36 

English titerature__..__---._.__.- 75 | Educationg} methods___-________- 36 

~. Composition. .......--._._- W-.- 70 | Educational sociology____"._-____ 32 

Boclology = ./5u5 fo Jesu teA = 22h 2 63 | Geology_.._______ See 29 

~.Economics.___...2--.---...:..-. 61 | Physical education activity courses. 27 
| General literature_-..-.---.----.- 60 | Educational tests and measure- 

te Ppeeen sce ele. -- 59 mente... .......-.. phe eel tae 27 


Piilloadphy esc == 25h 055-2. een 53 | Anthropology_.--.--.-....-____- 
General psychology-_______- {_... 52 | Educational management and dis- . 
att lf saps perce Cae ohn en EI See 51 Cigtin@s. v2 aunt! s 4) ee eee 
Ghemilstry< oo eC es 49 | Astronomy.___.-..._._..______.. 
Political soience__.-w-.-...-....2.49 | Religion!_.____....°........____ 
Health and hygiene_.-......_..-. 49 | Classical language ____- Tee 
. Soology....-:---------#.__.:.. 45 | Educational administration. ____- r 
Botany. CU eobteco! 44 | Agriculture- _____- ee One 
PE yal oe on Sis s lscen ih eueh 42 | Elementary education..©___.___- 
Gedgranty ii. fF he ee oe 42 | Home economics_._...._._____=.- 
Educational psychology--_________ 39 | Secondary education___-_______.- 
Modern language---.-.--.._.._-- 88 | Industrial arte_.......-......__- 
“History of education. -.....- amine 87 | Educational supervision _......... 7 


« 
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Musie....... pike Sotals oo--2.-----. 36 Rural education y»-.-----.---.-. 6 
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Possible orientation courses which would include some of the above- 
related subjects most favored by one-half or more of the instructors 
would be English (composition and speech); literature (English and 
general); social studies, including history, sociology, economics, and 


political science, or possibly social studies only which then weuld-cal) 


for a sepgrate orientation course in history; and art) Just under 50 
percent favored a number of-subjects.for orientation courses which 
would be grouped as science,or separately as two orientation courses 
in biological sciences and physical sciences, respectively. Such group 
ings as these are more or less arbitrary though quite logical. 

A definite proposal of a number of such courses now offered here or 
there and organized to cut across two or more departments was made 
to ascertain further the attitude of instructors.‘ The percentages of 
419 respondents from colleges and universities and of 694 teachers 
college instructors favoring each turned out to be the following: - 







Percent of 417 | Percent of 404 
cb teachers 
Type of orlentation course 





Contem Bone pescnvebbataqucerpqartuctclivtedgiacteced.s 78 67 
Community and public relations........................................ 63 87 
Fine arta........... SA dap pe me bed nepewenapensetoddudereransdeloennlnieeece  & 55 
Home and family relationships.._...................-...-............... 50 61 
Human behavior.........-... 2222-2222 Riad e Io bscengecpesti = 50 
SOMNB 5 506 Pe fmpopeagmor tithe asaben cock baareyeiitic sedan ch 68 47 
The creative arts..........._._. pinata Lowest tons sesg A eis oe 0 42 
hte let n-ne esse netniesasen ——- seli 


The University of Chicago under its new plan‘ offers as a consecutive 
series (1), a°general orientation course and (2) an advanced orientation 
course in each of four divisions, which are designed to cover nearly all 
of 2 years of junior-college work. The four series are: The humanities | 
*(literature, language, art), social sciences (including history), physical 
sciences, and the biological Sciences. Of these the student takes three — 
in the first or general series with the option of taking in his field of ine 
special interest either a fourth general orientation course or a sequence. 
of three one-quarter unit courses in narrower departments. When 
these are completed the student ha® an option of either continuing 
an advanced orientation course ip each of two, of the divisions or of 
taking instead one or both ofAhese two sequences of three-quarter 
courses,in 1, 2, or 3 departments of each ivision. The complete plan 
is described in detail in the University of Chicago Survey.’ : 

Features of the plan are flexible provisions for advanced unit courses 
to fill gaps when secondary work has already been extensive in the 

‘1 Reeves ¥. W., Petk, W. E., and Ul, Jobb Dale.» The University of Chicago Survey, vol. IV, 


Instructional problems in the university) pt. II; The university curriculum and instruction under the new 
plan. University of Ohicago Press, 1 Pp. 10-185, - ti 
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division, the long comprehensive examination at the close of jynior 
college work in each division, » unifying theme for each course, tuch 
more time to each course than most other colleges have‘ permitted 
thus far, the flexible combination of orientation and unit cgurses, 

_ reduction of formal recitation, increase of work périods, and #o com. — 
pulsory class attendance. All of thacs are fundamental features of a 
plan to promote integration and wide range of learning, student 
responsibility and initiative and a quality of attainment standard 
rather than a credit completion standard for the termination of the 
period of general education, which is thought of as extending through 
the secondary and junior-college periods, 

Orientation courses at Stephens College are organized in four divi- 
sions at thegunior and senior year of the high-school levels and repre- 
sent an effort to introduce them earlier than at the j unior-college level. 

-_ Two orientation courses. are Offered in eich of the divisions of the 
humanities, the social studies, science, and skills and techniques. 

- (vocations). . ae 

| Grinnell College is proposing a plan involving the adoption of the 

| tutorial plan and one or two orientation courses for each year as . 
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- follows: . . 
Orientation course by year ’ - : 
Freshinan year: Hours 
1. The PhysiaLaivates. Ae acthaearee wUy fo te Oe ore Men cpeuaste, 3 
2. The making of modern cfvilization.'_______.__.___. tere AM Ast 3 
Sophomore wear: - sf re 
‘4. Prob] of citizenship___.-....________ Ie en alps 8 ee ee SE ese . <2 
8. Studies of great books_....-.-.--!_4____, OC Gard olete s natataiite het tl he 3 
Junior year: + vine ee 
o, “World: relations 2 - <. esos a a2 -,pecgtdie noe ew ee 2 
6. Art appreciation____.___- SoS PS yee | Seo aA et dy font 1 
Senior year: a V3 | 
7. Problems of philosophy and religion____4,__-.._._........___.__. “a 


New College at Teachers College, Columbia University, an experi- 
mental unit in teacher preparation, has made a general conference or 
seminar extending through the curriculum a means of securing the 
integration of all work of the curriculum: ; | 

Orientation plans were found in other schools visited. It was 

’ characteristic.in most situations to find both strong approval and 

strong opposition to the platis proposed. The opposition to orienta- | 

tion courses a$ gathered.in confererice with more than 300 instructors, _ 

to many of whom the matter was broached, may be summarized in * 

the language of a number of the opponents about. as follows: 
Studenta do not have foundation for rapid aweep and because of the rapid 

sweep they do not get-a foundation. The course.is superficial—looking through 


*% 


a keyhole on each subject. |. | 
Big topics have to be covered too rapidly. 
The courses may Jook goed on paper in outline, but the results are poor. 


‘ 
S z 4 a? 


‘ 


a 






A 





a 








Only an ideal—too big an order. 


Difficult to find s person who can cover all fields, and the vaudeville type of 
course conducted by representatives,from each Aepartment are failures because 
the course lacks the very: integratjén it Hopes } attain. No one knows sciences 
well enough to know all sciences well. | 


No texts are available. 
The high school is the place to give general courses. . pe 






College freshmen present too much variety jn‘the preparation of a given field 
to take care of all of them in an orientation course. = ot a 

Methods and men count most in collége. You get them at their best in unit- 
service courses. . ours ‘ 7 


Those who favored the oriéntation type of course, including somé — 
who are said to have notable suctesstwith them, say in su mmary: 

It is the only solution in the face of a multiplicity of-departmente to maintain. 
the ideal of a liberal education. > : 


| Present introductory courses in departments are often teChnieal foundations 
necessary only for those who specializé: The general education needs of those 
who contact. departments to the eytent-of 1 or 2 cpurses are overlooked and 
are not identical with 'the initial needs of the major who needs to get his technical 
foundgti ‘ “See? | 
biree ieee between accidental but concentrated contact with a few of many 
topics selectedpaccording to the accidents attending course sélection versus the 
required thoroughgoing tontagts with only those topics from all fields, of value to 
all.” It is a choice between the integration of knowledge and interest# versus 
isolated and accidental informatton. - Y a. 

Suitable texts are developing with research back of them, and ing:he meantime, 
suitable bibliographies can be built. . . 

Competent instructors will develop with the need for. them and many can be 
found now. The orientation movement is itself a protection against the “‘know- 
ing more abvut Jess’”’ teaching: preparation in higher-education go characteristic 
of many instructors. . Rh hes J 

‘Orientation course plans at the college level must provide for articulation with 
work presented from the:high school awd does not preclude that Possibility. 


Fhe Chicago plan assigns purposely so much of the total student’s 
junior-college program to each orientation course that depth of schol- 
arship can be maintained while integration of the whole and contacts 
with essential content gf all important fields guo made. ‘Articulation 
with the high-school program is provided by t wo-articulated series 
of orientation courses and the additional possibility of supplementing 
them or substituting for them’.a series of unit cqurses in certain 
departments. :-Some of the best available instructors are ore to 






’ the orientation classes, and content which should eventuaté in texts 
. 1s being developed. a 


Stephens College has given certain instructors a year of special 


‘Preparation on assigned orientation courses and ‘is likewise’ doing. 


intensive curriculum research. 
, ‘ cS . \ ae 


* 3; : 
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philosophy of otientation courses is one that should be thor- 
y tested through experimentation and research. In it may lie 
an important contribution to the ney education of elementary 
and secondary teachers, . « 
Honors courses.—Honors courses are of various types. Usually 
_ superior students are excused from the routine of class attendance and 
specific assignments and are permittéd to plan their dwn procedures 
‘under the general supervision of an adviser along special lines of inter- 
est. The meeting with advisers may be individual orin groups. The 
purpose is to develop self-h d- initiative. Altogether 38 percent 
of 242 institutions re on the matter provide honors cgurses in 
one or more deparggents. More than one-fifth of those. reporting | 
honors courses stated that honors work was provided in all depart- 
* ments educating teachers; nearly one-fourth reported that they’ were 
established in a few departments. They occur most often at the 
senior-college level; Théy were found to be more common itt univers- 
ities than in’ colleges, least prevalent in the South, most prevalent 
\. on the Pacific coast and in New England. 
¥ According to Dr. R. C. Brooks? of Swarthmore, the origin of honors 
courses is to be attributed, to the fact that the average student in 
' most college classes is the’ pacemaker and that the gifted student is 
actually retarded in his potential education in such classes. Another 
cause for the innovation is the realization that®student initiative and 
study habits suffer when spoorfeeding methods of éducation are 
ployed. Honors courses ‘in some form or other were found in ° 
‘many institutions and apparehtly were attended-with varying degrees 
of success. The idea is essentially a art of the new plan at the Uni-~ 
versity of Chicago for all students. Reed College selects and. elim- 
inates. students but offers honors-course methods ‘to all. In most 
institutions, however, the honérs-eourse option ‘is limited to the 
superior .students who may desire it, .in certain departments only. 
The plan seemed eminently successful at ‘Reed Cilllege, at Syarth- 
more, and other institutions where the faculty fayored’the ides and 
worked intensively at the plan. ' The Chicago, plan irivolving other 
features as well is likewise sudceeding. The writer was impressed 
with the wide preparation, the critical attitude, the open-mitdedyess, 
fairness and frankness of discussion, whi e found.in an honor 
group visited at Swarthmoré. He was to#d that the secrat uderbsivement 
beyond the ability of instructors to use the plan lay in.tk bEréquizement \’ 
that students’ write, their reactions in formal. pgyord rs Ube road to 
.. * groups for criti¢ism.: vin some other institutiop A i: Wonorg:idea-was 
not always pronounced a succéss’ by instructofs BBSpase yes. Some 
reasons ‘for nonsuccess seened apparent: older inen a2 th prestiga ¢ é 
ay pe 
“li oe R. O. Réading tr Honore at Swarthmar, New Yort, N.Y. Ryan Ciatvanetty rem, 1 
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delegated this work-to younger men; man ed to avoid this time- 
consuming innovation as much as possible; students’ ng" habits in 
“‘in-take”’ education had habituated them to d&penden methods of 
education and produced a distaste for independent affort. | 
It would seem that the honors courses id successfully carried 
through should offer training of a very wtinentad type to those stu- 
dents, particularly superior students, who should be developed in the 
independent scholastic activities that characterize a master teacher,” 
There is general agreement that the plan resylts in- higher unit ; 
costs especially if applied to all classes. When it ts limited to upper-, 
classmen where classes aye often amall under any plan or to a selected 
portion of a student body, some believe that the difference in “cost 
may de alight, although Brooks of Swarthmore points out that the 
essential consideration should not be an economic one but rather the 
contribution to the learning of students. ou 2 
Tutorial plans.—Tutorial plans also aim for a new motivation of 
scholarly work for student independence in scholarship and for more 
individualized instructidn. ; They provide instructors as tutors of the 
individual students, whose work they supervise for the purpose of 
promoting scholarship and effective habits of study. et 
The tutorial plan is exemplified by the practices at Harvard 
University. Here it is offered not only to honor students, but as a 
part of 4he program of all men. Each tutor may handle as man" as 
20.or 30 students. There are weekly conferences, and the prepara- 
tion consists of following a reading course. The courses terminate in 
general examinations. ‘‘Honors’’-are reserved for those who attain 
real ‘djstinctioa—abont 30 percent. Under the tutorial plan a stu- 
dent. is probably.a little more supervised than undér the honora plan, 
although thg ‘two as interpreted by various institutions appear to 
have thuch in common. Twénty-two percent of 297 institutions *~ 
réporting on the matter, made up of 17 percent of the universities, ' 
21 percent of the colleges, and 31 percent of the junior colleges, used 
more or less some form of tutorial-instruction, About one-half of 
thése reported that the plan is used in a few or-more departments’ 
during: the entire undergraduate period, 42 Percent at the freshman 
level, and 20 percent at thé-graduate level. ae 





“ 


_ Tuterial plans vary more or less; but thacobiamei 
(1) To give more attention to the undergrs Ad a3 an individual; (2) 
to treat him as a whole being; -(3) to make him-self-educating; and 
(4). to. get hima initiated into ‘habits that. will provide further self 
“education beyond college. 2 ee ee 
* Typicaf-criticiams are current where it is used. More believe in it 
' than are willing to particjpate in it. In many cases it becomes very ' 
formal. Some, believe it costs too much. Work is often done by 
‘Ten of lower with no ‘teaching experience, some of whom let 
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_ students shift too much for themselves. Some expreesed themselves 
as frankly doubtful of its ultimate success. Others pointed to its 
need at all odds because® college should not continye the easy spoon- . 
feeding method of typical jbigh schools. In general, much support 

- for it was found where it is being used. The plan has been on the 
increase for some time. There can be no doubt that on the whole 
it would result in greater unit costs. Its advocates often deny this 
but actually end by saying that if it results in the objectives held for 
it the educational value transcends economic considerations. 

Com prehensive tests and exraminations.—The colleges and universities 
have recently shown an increased inferest in both oral and written 
comprehensive examinations. The movement for the integration of 
the liberal education and attempts to expose the idler have empha- 
sized the comprehensive examination at the close of the junior-college : 
level and again at the close of the major sequence of concentration 
at the senior-collége level. The movement for better articulation: 
between high.school and college i is emphasizing comprehensive place- © 
ment tests at entrance. There is an increase in the number of schools, 
as for example the University of Minnesota, the University of Mich- 

* jgan, and others which give qualifying examinations to prospective 

~ teachers in thea major -tedching subject before admission to courses ‘in 
special méefhods and Practite teachiag is permitted. The value of 
“the take-and-leave-it coursés” is being attacked by these compre- 
hensive examination set-ups which challenge the student to review, 
to retajh, and to integrate what he has had for a final: check- “up 
independent of the type and time of courses taken. 
, The comprehensive examination movement has its critics too. A’ 
sampling of objections raised by instructors who were interviewed is 
worth recording as presenting certain difficulties: ‘“‘Some students 
regard tltem as ‘clear additions to already. heavy requirements”: 
“Senior courses ; lose morale as the senior comprehensive examinations 
approach’’; ‘Courses are elected with reference to the general exam- 
ination”; “It is difficult to vary questions”; “The senior year be- 
comnes a cramming year”; “The examinations become supervising 
controls of the narrowest sort”’; “The tests test facts, not power’’; 
“In some tests the superior student cannot show his power”; ‘‘Re- - 
quire too much and pxpeet too little”; “You can’t bottle 3° years 
into 3 hours.” 
The sponsors of ths movement are introducing such innovations 
as*the preparation of examinations by a central board (Chicago), the 
outside examiner (Swarthmore), longer comprehensive tion - 
(Chicago), qualifying examinations te enter certaiit education \oursas 
(Minneacth and Michigan), and examinations set up in terms of 
objectives to test competency (Ohio ‘Statphi: 
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’ . : 
¥ Two-thirds of the universities that reported, 30 percent of the | 
colleges, and 11 percent of the junior colleges provided comprehensive ee 
¢ examinations in some form. Altogether 98, or 32.7 percent, of 300 
institutions reported the use of the comprehensive examinatiom, Of | 
those 98 the percentages having comprehensive examinatidns pp 
sptcified times are as follows: 


> Time — Pevernt Time . Perornt 


+ End of fourth year._.¢__- eens ee 53 | End of second Veer sy 3 io — Wi hoa 
Close of M.A. work... __.___ sm 36 End of third year... . & 
Close of doctcrate_....________. 19 | Beginning of graduate work______ ‘3 
At entrance. -..-.._..7....___ 13 | ' ; 


 @ ¢ ‘, 
There is no doubt that the philosophy: of placemeny’ integration, 
high standards, the attainment of specific objectixes, the test of 
competency, and the improvement of arking reliability which 
underiie the testing movement are most acceptable in the teacher-— 
edyeation program. T he practical difficulties in the way of achieving 
these aims present a challenging problem worthy of the best talent 
on test construction and curriculum construction. , 
An extensive study of the examination morement has been made 
recently by Edward S. Jones to which the reader is referred. . 
Plans to develop stddent initiative in ‘colleges and uriversities.— _ 
Honors courses, the comprehensive examinations, tutorial plans, of’ 
modifications of all these are on-the increase in American colleges. 
They are administrative set-ups which have back of them a philosophy 
which approves high standards of work, dpportunity for the gifted, 
integration of knowledge, emphasis upon wide and independent 
reading, and consequently an inereased use of the hbrary, but par- 
ticularly, student initiative in acquiring an education in contrast to” 
being given an education. The ultimate success of these plans will 
depend upon going beyond the mere administrative set-up, which may 
become formalized, by dping much-needed curriculum research on 
what knowledge and what habits of study contribute most to general ‘ 
culture and how the results attained by the new plans compare with 
other protedures. Attempts should be made to attain a high quality 
of ‘scholarship and these scholarly habits of work and thought which 
must largely be concpmitants of the method used for obtaining the 
scholarship and which are still difficult of accurate measurement or 
evaluation. If the ‘ideals ef the plans are realized they: provide 
* promisin#” improvements or suggestions for improvements in the 
method of educating teachers to become the scholars they should be. _ 
. ‘Jones, Edward. 8, Comprehensive Examinations in “American Colleges, ‘New York, N.Y. The 
Macmillan Co. 1903. 438 p. | : : ; | 
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CHAPTER V . | 
SPECIALIZATION AND DIFFERENTIATION FOR 
| TEACHING 


* 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Tt.bas already. been pointed out™in the chapter on curriculum 
practicea that teachers are prepared for many. types of positions 
in elementary, secondary, and higher education. Any obeerver 
of trends has noted ‘dusing recent years a tendency to limit the 
certificauon of teachers’ more and mofe to specific levels and to 

' subjects for which definite preparation has been made and to elim- 
inate blanket certification. It is probably true that, as one goes 
from elemintary teaching to college teaching, the amount of required 
specialization in subject matter to be taught increases; that is, the 
subject-matter resources to be tapped in elementary teaching are 

- ‘broad but not as specialized and technical, while:the subject-matter 
. Tesources to be tapped in college teaching are specialized and often 

technical. The high-school teacher occupies an intermediate posi- 























, fton. This doses not mean n Uy differences in amount of total 
_ Pepparation for elementary and secondary teachers so much as 8 
posgible difference in em upon general and specialized educa- 


tion. To compensate for specialization, the elementary teacher has 
to learn about teaching not isi one or two but in many fields. 

There is also one concept quite generally held in college and univer- 
sity circles, which requires specialization in at least one field as a major 
or principal sequence for anyone whb would be liberally educated. 
It is held that anyone who ‘would appreciate therelume of human 
knowledge must have not only breadth obtained through a general 
education, but also at least a sample of the depth of human knowledge, 
an insight into and appreciation of the methods by which knowledge 

__ 1s discovered and a conception of the ¢omplexity of the types of \prob- 
’ ems at the outer edge of research together with a fuller grasp of the 
known facts of one field. Practically all institutions require a major 
8f all who would attain a liberal education. To the teacher, at least 
of secondary subjects, the required specialization for teaching is pre- 
scribed in the field of major study for a liberal education and the two 
purposes are thus served together. For both purpoges a second or 
even @ third related field is often prescribed to buttress the major and 

_ also to give,insight into the interrelationships of knowledge. » * 
; 222 * ' 
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There are those who do not hold this view regarding the necessity 
of specialization for secondary teaching. Their contention is that 
heavy concentration in only one high-school teaching field or even a 
narrower college-subject department is essential for the appreciation 
of the depth of all knowledge, but that the breadth and depth of 
subject matter in high schoois is not so great but that a selected person 
with good habits of study can carry on efficiently in those fields related 
to his major in which he has had introductory courses. They also 
hold that contact with the kind of instructors who teach advanced 
courses and who are working on the frontiers of research is more valu- 
able if carried on far into one narrow major than the attempt to cover 
two or three broad fields without great penetration of any. However, 
the complaint in college circles against lack of scholarship in American 
high-school teaching is general. The complaint of insufficient ground- 


ing of the young teacher is sometimes made also by superintendengs of. 


schools. It would therefore seam to be safe, practice, until more 
evidence is obtained on the issue, to require thorough preparatiogs in 
the subjects to be taught in high school. This clearly calls for pregara- 
tion in at least 2 of the 15 broad fields. Intensive specialization in one 
department to appreciate the depth of knowledge is not necessarily 
thereby precluded. ) 

A very practical argument in favor of fuller preservice specialization 
in all subjects to be taught also lies in the ‘act that the heavy extra- 
aclass activities of the average high-school teacher consumes so much 


additional time and.energy that his resources for teaching must be at 


hfs immediate command with a minimum of daily preparation. 
NUMBER OF PEACHING FIELDS 


The typical high-school teacher usually gives instruction not in one 
subject corresponding to a college department. like«wchemistry, or 
zoology, economics, English literature, English composition, nor usu- 
ally in one broad high-school teaching field like science or social 


studies, but rather in two or more such broad high-school teaching - 


fields. A classification of these high-school teaching fields that was 
based upon current programs of study resulted in the following list 
of 15: 


1. Agriculture. 9, Health and physical education. 
2. Art and drawing.’ 10. Home economics ‘and household 
3. Biological science. * arta, 
4. Business and commerce. °- ~> 11.. Physical aciences. . 
5. Education and teacher training | 12. Mathematics. 
(rapidly going out). 13. Music. 
. ¢. English — literature, composition, | 14. History, sociology, and economics. 
and speech. | 15. Trades, industries, ahd industria] 
¢ arts. , 
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Corresponding elementary teaching fields are usually differentiated 
by levels rather than by subjects and are commonly held to be: 
1. Kindergarten. 3. Intermediate grades 


2. Primary or 4. Upper grades. 
Kindergarten and primary. 





© 

Related to these elementary and secondafy teaching fields are gen- 
eral supervisory and administrative pogitions like pnneipalships, 
supenntendenwes, supervision, and certai types of special work such 
as teaching cf subnormal or physically hand) ; Ruianye, school 
librananships, and the like. 

These teaching fields do not parallel the usual college departments of 
study as listed in catalogs. Some, like mathematics or a foreign © 
language, are identical: but others of them, like English, science, or 
social studies, are necessarily broader in scope, covering the subject 
matter of a group of related college departments. ota 





On a classification as broad as the above for secondary education, 
the responses of 82,626.senior high school teachers from all States and 
from every type of school revealed that 66 percent cave Instruction in 
2 or more of the 15 secondary teaching fields and that 34 percent of 
them gave instruction in only 1 of the fields. Of 34,257 jumor high 
school teachers, 63 percent taught in 2 or more and 37 percent in 
only 1 ‘of these fields. Many who reported present teaching in only 
1 held have previously taught in 2 or more, so that the proportion of 
al] teaches who have taught in 2 of more fields is still greater. 

Mayor prescriptions.—The actual prescriptions of the 57 colleges 
and univernities selected for intensive study indicatgthat this apparent 
need of secondary teachers in second and even third fields was not 
always recognized, as the following distribution of the number of 
fields presenbed in addition to the major will show: - ; 
a 

j Number of| Requiring « frst mtnor| Ee 











: of preserip- , 
PEED , ions ees reall 
¢| studied Number Pes oant eel Paroebt 
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Academic subject majors 
B Subject majors. ._..- 2.22.2 
Recation majors 











Of all the prescriptions, only 47 percent required a first minor, while 
18 percent required a second minor. The frequent lag of curriculum 
requirements behind the opinions held by instructors is well illustrated 
in the fact that only 5 percent of 641 college and unttvEfsity instructors 
of all types in a speffal inquiry stated belief in the adequacy of a 
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preparation for secondary teachers limited té teaching 1 field: 50 
percent specified 2 fields; 41 percent specified 3 fields: and 4 percent 
even specified 4 fields. Furthermore, the major prescriptions were 
not usually in a broad field like the social sciences, but were usually 
limited to narrower subject departments for specialized study. For 
example, & major or minor in the subject of chemistry is possible in 
- 95 percent of the universities and 93 percent of the collages. A 
prospective teacher with’such a major is often not required to prepare 
in phydi@s or biology, subjecta which the typical high-school science 
teacher has to cover. The same-situafion pertains in the other 
sciences and in the social studies. It would appear to be a common- 
sense reaction to the situation that an institution purporting to 
direct the education. of secondary teachers should require concentra- 
lion in tfese broader fields of teaching so that some content 4, least 
- parallels subjects to be taught. It is conceivable that an entirely 
adequate pro of teaeher preparation could be built upon the 

following offering of broad fields for major or minor concentration: 
English, including | literature, 
journalism, dramatio art. 

Biological science| |, - of” 
ee science ho» eciedbe a : | 
Mathematics. _. mS | ’ 
- History and social studies | we 

. a” 7 I= social studies. " 


mposition, speech, high-school 






- 


.OF ; 
Social studies and history} Cr tet Dee oe oF 
A foreign language, (Latin, French, German, or Spanish). . 
Agriculture. " = 7: 1 > ee tit se 

Physical education and health. , 
Home econgmics. = ey 
~ Industrial education and industrial arts. 
Business and opimmerce (commercial education), 
Music. 7 a d 





Art. eon 
' Elementary education with some necessary diffe entiation per 
titted in a genera) elementary curriculum for tle hindergarten, 
primary, intermediate, upper-grade levels, for 1-n»om mural school 
teaching, or for special teaching of subnormals. 
Supervision (graduate year). 
_ Administration (graduate year) with ‘Specialization for general, 
° secondary, or elementary. 
* Bpecial teachere—to-be offered only in larger institutions 17 epecial- 
ised types of work like school librarians, schoo) psychologis‘s, and 
critic teachers. ~ 


For the added insight into depth of knowledge or m anticipation of 

- possible later specialization at graduate levels, one subject out of the 
broad teaching field may be carried further than the others. The 
broad major may be illustrated in the distribution of credits for a 


. 
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major in science and another in social studies as required for the 5-year 
- eurriculum for secondary teachers at the University of Minnesota: 
Science major: 
1. One principal selence—20 credita. 
2. A second science—10 credita. a 
3. Introductory courses in three other sciences, us 
credits. 
Nore: Bix or seven credits in chemistry to be included above. 
4. Mathematics (3 courses). 
Bocial science major with emphasis in history: 
1. History 30 semester-credita as specified. 
2. Political sciences (3 courses 4s directed).- 
+. 8. Economies (1 course). 
4. Boclology (3 courses). 
§. Geography—reconmmended, not required (2 courses). (A minimum of 
10 semester-credita in 1 and 6-7 credita in Of Cie srenil pies out- 
side of history is required.) , 
An-alternative plan to the broad major with more specialization in 
_ one subject ® approximately equal preparation in several subjects. 
“A larger assignment of credits to a broad teaching major than to a: 
arrow study major is probably inevitable and is one argument for 
5 years of preparation for secondary teaching. — . . 

The blanket certificate.— Although progress imspecialized certification 
has been made, most State departments of education have not defined 
the number of fields of concentration for secondary teaching hor 

. Testricted certification specifically to elementary levels or to secondary 
levels, At the,time this study was madé, 3 States specified at least 
‘one major; 8 additional States required a minimum varying from 8: 
to 18 semester-hours of preparation in one subject or téaching subject; 
1 State required two majors, another asked for a preparation of 12. 
hours in each of two teaching fields or subjects; another, 10, 12, and 
16. semester-hours in three subjects or teaching fields; 3 required one 
major and a minor; while 1 State prescribed one major and two minors. 
Altogether 20 States had some sort of limiting requirement.. Twenty- , 
fight States did not specify. ahything and in practically every case ° 
they accepted institutional requirements’ for graduation. At the 
_ present time 20 States restrict’ high-school teachers to subjects specifi- 
cally named on their certificates; in 24 States a certificate to teach is 
a blanket certificate, giving license to teach jn any sécondary.subject, 
and often at tht elementary school level as well,, without preparation 
for elementary teaching. This practice should be discontinued. 

Regional accrediting associations haye only recently begun to 

. @xercise some influence in assuring preparation in the teaching fields. . 
For example, the North Central Association requires, by a recent 
standard, that teaching be limited to those fields in which not less 

_than 15 hours of preparation have been received. The academic 

fields are broadly defined as English, a foreign language, science, and 
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social studies. The North Central Association liimits.teaching-to the 
lege major and minor. The Northwest Association specifies prepa- 
tion of 12 semester-credits for teaching in accredited high schools, 

and also limits teaching to the major and minor fields of specialization, — 

The other three accrediting associatiqns make no such requirement. 





TapuE 11.—Course work taken by 92 English majors in £7 subject fields 








Percen of English majors with specified number of credits in 
nee subject falds 





¢ 
onthe prevalence of more or less loose practice regarding the regula- 
tion of teaching in fields for which there has been little or no prepara- 
tion is a larger issue than mérely teaching combinations in senior 
' high school or 4-year high school subjects. Data collected by Dr. 
‘ Gamble jn the personnel study of this survey show thal only the 
following percentages of each type of elementary teacher received 
most préparation in the field taught? Rural, 63 percent; upper grade, 
from 58 to 70 percent, the percentage increasing with the size of town; 
intermediate grades, from 70 to 79 percent, the percentage increasing 
with the size of town; and kindergarten-primary, from 80 to 85 
percent, the lowest percentage being in the largest cities. This 
leaves from about one-fifth to two-fifths of the elementary teachers 
teaching at elementary levels for which they had not-given first 
preference in preparation, a somewhdt better situation than might 
have resulted from the loose certification standards that are prevalent. 
Ss ‘ ‘ « 
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It is time that certificates be more restricted and based upon prepara- 
tion for specific levels and specific subjects. Certainly the minimum 
restriction to elementary education and tp secondary" education is 
needed, the elementary certificate to state specifically rural, kinder- 
garten-primary, intermediate, or upper grades, or combinations’ of 


these, and the secondary certiticate to specify the fields satisted me 


specific preparation. 

Chance concentrations.—It is quite possible, however, that eanhens 
graduating from institutions which have no formal minor requirement 
may still through chance or by choice have sufficient credits to teach 
in more fields than the major. To ascertain the extent that this may 
be happening, the records of 92 students who had majored in English 
were examined, with the results shown in table 11. 

If the average minor of 18 hours be taken as a standard for quali- 


_ fication, it will be seen that outside of the major these 92 students 


had 18 or more hours 71 different times in the 20 high-school teaching 
subjects listed; if 15 hours (the North Central Association standard) 
be made the standard. the students had 15 or more hours 99 times; . 
and if 12 hours (the Ni orthwest Association standard and the median 
for second minors) be taken as a minimum, these students equalled 
or exceeded it 188 times. 

Contacts made with different high-school teaching subjects.— A further 
study of the extent to whieh prospective teachers actually did make 
contact with high-school teaching subjects was possible with the 
analysis of the 1,671 transcripts collected from 24 representative 
colleges and universities. The classification of subjects was made 
for another purpose, hence it does not correspond to the classifica- 
tion of teaching fields recommended in this section. It included the 
following subjects: . ; 

1. ee 11. Industrial arts. 
2 


; 12. Library science. 
siete education. 13. Mathematics. 


3 

4. English. 14. Music. 

5. Economics. 15. Physical edueation 
6. Foreign language—claasical. 16. Science—biology. 
7. Foreign language—modern. 17. Science—generaL 
8. Geography. 18. Science—physical. 
9, History. 19. Political sciénce.. 
10. Home economica. 20. Sociology. — 


If 15 semester-credits, i.e, half of a full year’s work, be considered 
adequate preparation to téach-3 in a field, particularly if related to a 
major, it- was found that the distribution of students according to 
the number of fields or subjects, including the major, in which they 
had completed 15 or more credits was the following: 
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It is evident then that a large majority of graduates have had some 
concentration in at least a second subject. Under these circumstances __ 
it would appear that the North Central Associatibn standard is not 
too high and that, necessary, the requirement might be placed at 
18 credits without serious embarrassment. However, it should be 
kept in mind that just any 12, 15, or 18 hours in a subject or field 
taken by chance might an probably would not represent a prepara- 
tion equal in value for teaching to a series of courses of equivalent 
credit selected with special reference to future teaching needs. It is 
for this reason’ that formal minor requirements for teachers have 
their place and that attainment of preparation in a second field ought 
not be left to chance. 

Unquestionably superintendents and principals in the selection of 
teachers have often failed to study closely their preparation. College 
and university placement officers interviewed during the Survey 
often criticized the careless ways that students with personality are 
picked up by some superintendents without check on the preparation 
in the second or third subjects they are asked to teach. The com- 
bined effect of better certification lawg, better institutional prescrip- 
tions, and more careful selection and assignment of teachers by 
superintendents will improve the situation. } 

A further help might be a wider adoption of the 6-year secondary 
school (junior-senior high school plan) in smaller situations, which 
would narrow the number of fields of teaching by increasing the range 
of the level. This plan has its value for such schools; however, college 
and university prescriptions do not yet make suitable preparation, 
since in the professional treatment of content and method and in 
observation and student teaching for prospective secondary teachers 
the first two junior high schoel years are generally overlooked, accord- ~ 
ing to information gathered from bulletins and during conferences, 
The reason for this neglect ts that the major portion of seventh- and 
eighth-year pupils are still being educated under upper-grade organi- 
zation plans rather- than under Junior high school plans, and conse- 
quently they are taught by ‘teachers prepared for elementary educa- 
tion in upper grades. The demend for junior high school teachers 
as such is limited. There is a strong tendency among employing 
officials to regard the teacher prepared for and experienced in elemen- 
tary teaching a more successful type in junior high school. work than 
the teacher prepared for secondary education without elementary 
school preparation or experience. Better understanding of the 
adolescent as he emerges from childhood, better insight into his. 
actual achievement in elementary work with its limitations and need . 
of further perfecting, and consequently an alleged better success in 
handling the work are usually offered ‘as the reasons. It may be 
that when secondary teachers are prepared for these levels, as well as 
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for senior or 4-year high schools, the secondary teacher’s preparation 
may prove adequate. The junior high school age is perhaps the 
most difficult to handle of any period. Both the importance and the 
difficulty of this period demand some specific Peepera tenant anyone 
asked to do the work.. 

Teaching field combinations.—The selection of teaching field com- 
binations is best based upon related subject matter but it may also 
be based upon ‘the combinations which most eften occur in practice. 
Home economics and science, two foreign languages, English and a 
language, mathematics and science are often chosen because related. 
Studies on actual teaching combinations show in table 12 that there 
is somé observance of the principle of close relationship, but’ every © 
conceivable combination does actually occur. No doubt a definite 
knowledge of what combinations actually occur would have some 
yalud to prospective teachers in planning programs and to those who 
guide students in: ‘program making. ‘To this end information was 
gathered from 62,768 senior high school or 4-year high-school teachers 
in every State by Doctor Gamble, whose findings are presented in 
another ee of the Survey report. Part of the resulta are shown 
in table \{2, which is an adaptation from more extensive tabulations 
to show only the four subject fields most frequently taught in coin- 
bination with the respective majors and the percentage of teachers 
teaching all other possible combinations. 

As tabulated, there were no possible combinations for subjects 
listed which did not occur among 52,768 senior high school teachers 
except agriculture and classical languages or foreign languages. 

' The varied sizes and organizations of schools, the limitations of 
facultm size and preparation, ‘and continual turnover call for every 

“sort o justment. -Furthermore, as just. noted, unrestricted blanket 
certification in many States makes it possible under local pressures 
for persons to teach subjects in which they have had little or no 
preparation. 

Table 12 shows that for most major teaching fields there is another, 
often a logical, combination which in practice oceura.in from 20 to 45 
percent of the combinations, with an average for these’ first combina- 

_ fions of 33 percent. The second rank of most frequent combinations - 
extends from 10 percent to 30 percent, with an.average of 20 percent. 
More than half of the combinations occur with only two other fields -. 
The average of third-rank combination subjects is 13.percent; and of 
fourth-rank eombinations, 9 percent. Beyond this point it can be 
said: that every’ other sort of combihation occurs with each meen 

' ‘These constitute one fourth of all cases. 
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History and social sciences occur in combination in 20 percent of all 
cases; English in 18 percent; mathematics in 1]; physical sciences in 
10; modern languages in 9; biological sciences in 9; and classical 
languages in 8 percent. - These are the ranking subjects, the other 9 
occurming in only 4 percent ordess of the cases and constituting only 
15 percent of all combinations. . A strong effort should be made to 
promote, in fact require, a logical relationship in these combinations. 
It would appear from the data presented that all institutions purport- 
ing to prepare secondary teachers should define the fields of concen- 
tration offered to teachers to correspond to the types’ of teaching jobs 
into which they will go. They should require preparation in at least 
two of these fields. 

Likewise, all State departments which still permit: teaching in 
fields of little or no preparation should do’ away as soon as possible 
with the blanket certificate, ¢ They should insist upon minimum 
preparation in at least two, preferably related, high-school teaching 
fields to meet the needs of conditions as they now exist in secondary 
education. 


AMOUNT OF PREPARATION IN A TEACHING FIELD 


Assuming a general education as discusséd in a previous section, 
the amount of specialization necessary as optimum preparation in a 
teaching field is a controversial point. Some maintain that high 
concentration will guarantee best teaching results; others emphasize 
& program of general education without much further specialization 
‘in teaching or study subjects for teachers as the best professional 
education. Both groups would theoretically assert that sound 
scholarship and the command of instructional content in teaching 
fields is necessary and basic to good teaching but they differ in the 
methef’of attaining it. The one group not large in numbers empha- 
sizing general education asserts that beyond a modicum“of college 
preparation above what has already been covered in high school, there 
is no demonstrated superiority of the teacher with specialized advanced 
courses over the teacher who does not have them. So generally has 
specialization been assumed as necessary for secondary teaching 
efficiency, that specific studies of acceptable scientific value have not 
been made to prove or disprove tha contention that specialization in 
some departyhents like mathematics, chemistry, physics, etc., not 
only carries teachers far afield from the secondary level but also 
limits too much the gener&l education, and that what is needed to 
" Insure accuracy of scholarship at the secondary level rather than 
numerous advanced courses in a major is a more careful selection of 
candidates for teaching from those who do a high quality of work in 
-all that they do. On the other hand, one who believe in much 
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concentration in a major or minor frequently blame an alleged 
weakness in se€ondary preparation of college students to unprepared 
teachers in subject matter. _ 

The amount prescribed.— Present practice in 57 institutions probably 
representative of better policies among colleges and universities are 
presented in table 13 and may be briefly described as follows: In 
academic subjects the median major calls for 27 semester-credits; in 
the special. and vocational subjects, 36 Semester-credits; and in 
education majors 26 semester-credits. The range of prescriptions 
amang individual instWutions extends from 14 to 80 credits. 

The median first minor, required in Jess than‘one half of the pre- 
scnptions, is 16 semester-hours; the median second/tminor is 13, 
semester-hours. ‘ 

With respect to the size of majors, however, subjects have character- 
istic central tendencies within usually ‘wide variations. These 
tendencies are shown in table 13, which gives data on 23 of the more 
representative subjects selected from a large number listed in bulletins 
to ulustrate the trends. | 7 


TaBLe 13.—The eise and range of mayors in 57 selecttd colleges and universities - 
probably representing betler prad 
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According to the entries of table 13, highest prescriptions occurréd 
In special subjects like agriculture, music, physical education, or home 
economics, which require the development of practical skills and the 
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mastery of a broad technical content for which, untike the older 
academic subjects, high-school preparation \has often been limited, © 
There is thus a reasonable basis for these larger majors. Near the top 
in the size of majors were also the broader teaching field majors like 
the social sciences or general wcience which represent a combination 
of courges from several collega departments, The median academic 
subject prescnption 1s 25, aboyt 10 semester-hours less than for the 
special subjects.. Departmental majors in academic fields show a 
strong tendency toward a smaller prescription if judged by central 
tendencies; yet there is enough vanation among institutions to give 
each-subject a wide range. The size of majors by subjects rhay be 
studied in column 4. 

Comparison with prescriptions in teachers colleges. —A comparison of” 
the size of majors with those of teachers colleges may be made by those 
interested by consulting table 13, part II, on page 70. One essential 
difference in the practices regarding the content of majors should ba 
kept in mind when comparisons-are made, namely, that courses called 
special methods in a subject in the case of colleges and universities 
were usually found classified as education, because State departments 
count it so in certification practice; while in teacl.ers colleges where 
State cerfification is often on a basis of curricula completed, special 
methods courses are more‘often classified as part of the subject-matter 
major itself. : . 


Tasie 14. —Companeon ee mayor prescriptions in J7 subjects hishiasans colleges ne 
univeresises and teachers collages 
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. For example, a course entitled ‘‘the Siashing of history” i is claasi- 
fied as’a part of the history major in teachers colleges, but it is classi- 
fied as a part of education in colleges and universities. ‘The teaching 
of reading” is classified as a part of English in teachers colleges, but 
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as education ip universities and colleges. With this in mind it can | 

bd said with certainty that’ the size of majors in general is larger in © 

pure subject matter in colleges and universities than it is in teachers 

colleges. It is larger first of all ip average total number of credits, | 

, as can be seen from the preceding presenption in 17 ¢ommmon fields in 

“"’ which the Survey assembled comparable data, table 14. ws 
Since the university and college major. does not include specta] 

methods, the ‘majors of the teachers callege need to be ‘corrected for 

companson. The correction is only’ approximate, being bated upon 


fields, the same in 2, and ‘amaller in 2 by an average of 2.5 credita. 
For all fields the colleges and univetsities require an.average of'5 6 
‘more credita in subject matter than do the teachers’colleges. ' 
Unyform prescriptio A considerable number of institutions have 
a uniform prescription for all majors. Such a practice is probably 
not defensible in the light of actual teaching needs, the variation in 
“secondary-school emphasis on different subjects, individual differ- 
ences, and pregent conditions. The future teacher of mathematics, 
of English, of history, or of language comes to'college with from 1 to 3 
years of secondary preparatian, while the future’ teacher of art, of 
physical education or of agriculture has had little formal] precollegp 
background. There are no data that can be presented here, but the 
general opinion prevailing in language departments in the instituuions 
visited during the Survey was that' without a strong previous high- 
school preparation or a speaking knowledge on the part of the prospec- 


as ability to read or write the language easily and to speak it fluently 

and with yorrect accent, knowledge of the literature, and appreciation 

of thé culture of the peoples using the language. Again, the teaching 

of social science or of natural science is broad and represented in col- 

lege by many departments. Oth fields like mathematics*are single 

departmental majors and the ot of progress is specific and well 

defined. Under these conditions the blanket major requirement of 
the same number of hours (say, for example, 24), in all majors is, 

hardly justified. m . os 

Another important consideration to be recognized in a uniform 

credit requirement of all students in the same field for a major is the 

Variation in the number of entrance’ units presented. A study of 
science units presented.from high school by students in a class at the 

University of Chicago in an orientation course, The Nature of the 

World and ManfTor example, revealed that of ‘116 Students in the .- 

course, | , 
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Twenty had one subject only and that was either dhemlatrs: physics, biology, 
Of introductory science; Forty-four studénts presented 2 high-sckeol sciences in 
re a variety of 7 different combinations, 28 offered 3 science subj in 8 different 
“ combinations, and 23 offered 4 science subjects in 5 different combinatiow@®™ One 
student offered 5 subjects, including chemistry, physics, biology, physiography, 

and introductory ecience.! pay. ss . 


| ‘Since the University of Chicago attracts students from many high 
schools it is safe to say that this pfoblem of unequal quantity as well 
as the additional consideration of unequal ager of preparation at 
| the time of entrance is general and hardly jus the prescription of 
y the same number of credits of work for all students who may choose 
to major in a given field irrespective of previous work completed. It 
raises not only the question of prescribing equal number of credits 
for concentration but also involves high-schoaq] and college articuls- 
tion, in general. It is an argument against fixed college-credit re- 
quirements for a major which does not recognize previous preparation 

_« gt the time of entrance or of final competency at its conclusion. 
_ “Thus, there is a strong case (1) against the same number of credits 
~~ ‘for any major, and (2) also against the requirements of the same 

_ ghumber of credits of all students in the same major field. 

‘The median number of semester ‘credits which 601 instructors of 
typical fields thought should be divided among the subjects of all 
teaching fields in which preparation is made, was 42 out of 125. The 

‘  judgmentOf the middle 50 percent specified from 35 to, 48 semester- 
credits in a range which extended from none to more than 50 percent. 
of the curriculum, ‘9 
The amount of actual specialization. —Prescriptions control the 
| minimum amounts taken but students may actually tend to exceed 
these prescriptions in majors through use of their elective privileges. 
7 ‘What 1,671 students took in 24 institutions selected for special ‘study 
4, and how it compares with the prescription of 57 institutions is shown 
in table 9. ou 
_ The median number of credits taken extended from 24 for physics to 
60 for agriculture. Representative major fields, actording to column — 
4, arrayed themselves in the following rank order of the median semes- 
ter-credits taken: Agriculture, music, general social studies, home 
economics, art, elementary education, English, physical education— 
men, women—biology, French, chemistry, general education, history, 
commercial education, mathematics, botany, Latin, zoology, physics. 

_A few gen tions can be made. As in the prescriptions, the 
work completed in majors was largest in certain special subjects like 
agriculture, music, home economics, art, and physical education. 
Majors ere heavier: also in divisional majors like general social 

1 Reoves, FRQW., Poik, W. B., and Russell, John Dale.’ Instructional Problenis in the University. 
The University of Chimgo Burvey, Vol. IV, Chicago, IL, University of Obioago Prem, 1088. p. 43-46 
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studies or general science. They were smallest as 9 rule in s¢ademic 
subjects. 
The-average increase in median nufftber of credits takan over the 


»- 


. average median number of credits prescribed was 5 semester-credits 


for the 20 fields studied: While a general trend was probably reliably 


by students and the number p ribed by 57 institutions is }e.74. 
The test of ebinppeleriey = Weaiace. the theory of the extent of 
specialization or the type of content sovered, all would agree that a 


| Prospective teacher must bé competent in his field at the secondary 


‘ 


level at the time of teaching, and must have a background of knowl- 
edge and habits of study which wil] be positive factors toward good 
instruction. The very theory: back of specialization is posited’ on 
such competenoy. Since the State in most cases no longer gives 
subject-matter examinations for certificates, but has placed this 
responsibility upon the institution, it behooves institutions, so far as 
they are able, to place a guarantee of competency at least in subject- 


least for its purpose even if the practical realization of the purpose is 
difficult. In the College of Education at the University of Minnesota 


‘a candidate for the combined final course in special methods, observa- 


tion, and student teaching during the senior year must pass a quali- 
fying examination of competency in his field at the end of the junior 
year. This consists of two parts: Part I is a thorough eXamination 
of subject matter in a teaching field, based upo dary level ma- 
terial. Part IT is an examination on the samé field) in college-level 
subject, mattér. If deficient in either, the student‘is asked to make 
special preparation and has the privilege upon his return the following 
fall to take @ second examination; failing that, he is barred from the 
course which is neceasary in Minnesota to be certificated for teaching. 
In mapy institutions the increasing use of comprehensive examinations 
in the major serve in part the same purpose. 

‘Another related problem is the distinction between major and minor 
field preparation when preparation is prescribed in two fields. If 
major preparation ‘is necessary for competency in teaching, quite apart 
from its purpose to give a sampling of the depth of learning and of 
research methods, then minor field preparation may be inadequate. 
A child is entitled to equally good preparation by his teacher in any 

- “~ : - 
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field he may study. Before specialization for teaching purposes in 
1 field is carried far, the problem of adequate preparation in 2 
_ fields must first be settled. If the second teaching field is related to 
the first, the amount of céncentration n®eded may conceivably be 
less. These considerations of adequate preparation contribute much 
to the growing demand for a fifth year and are in opposition to the 
| practice of devoting that fifth ycar entirely to one teaching field or 
| to education courses alone. The whole problem needs much stfidy. 
In conclusion of this section it can be said there is no criterion 
except the concept of competency in the subject matter of a field by 
which to judge the amount of work to be required in a major or minor. 
The average number of credits required in a major should vary from 
field to field, and within each field it should vary from student to 
@ student. A minimum standard which is high enough to be safe. 
should be rigorously upheld for all students recommended for certi- 
fication. High-school work should be supplemented with tarefully 
articulated courses to economize the students’ time. Duplicates 
should be omitted. The question of the size of the major is therefore 
not a matter of credits entirely, but a matter of meeting a high 
standard of final attainment and of functioning scholarship. 


CONTENT OF MAJOR SEQUENCES 


The prescribed content.—This is the question of what college courses. 
should be prescr#bed in a major teaching field to persons planning to 
teach in public schools. An analysis of present practice, so far as it 
is actually specified in the catalogs of 57 universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges, may be seen in table 15, which lista those courses for 
each of 18 representative fields that are prescribed by 10 or more 
percent of those of 57 institutions which actually offered a major in, 
the field. ' | 


Tape 15.—The courses prescribed for major students by 10 or more percent of 57 
and universities offering epecified majors according to an Di of 


Eoonomics (48 prescriptions): 
1. Principles of economics 
Finance 
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Tasuy 15.—The courses prescribed for major students by,10 or more percent of 57 
es and untversilies offering sprcthed majofe according to an analysts of 
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Latin (‘3 prescriptions): 2. History of industrial aris... 40 
1. Literary readings. .................... 80 8. Woodworking..................07777 40 
1 Advanced Lance riots toreesoe- ” 5 Ge Seon anes nanagement.......-77~” 30 
Mn no is - esc ccccccncc.e neral sho ODE 2 sewer oe ee 
(67 prescriptions): 6. Survey_____ “ deexp anki act me 30 
Be Chabad son os foc S aceon the. 77 7 Machice Mop 8s ey 20 
re EE eh ERG OEY, 77 8. Applied ornament........._.........” 10 
3. Trigonometry_.__.................... 61 @ NDR ya tite bshenctynscclieidet? 10. 
4. Advanced algebra....... 2.222.222 20. 60 |! Muste (44 prescriptions) 
B: ROM. es: oes cco se feeuts 21 1. Appreciation......................__. 77 
bra and trigonometry._........_ 16 DORR, 3 oa ttn eee -w 7 
Physics (52 prescriptions): a metas. el: 5O 
General survey... ...........2........ 92/4. Ear training and sight singing 777777 80 
2. Electricity_ ne [+ +--+. sy || 5 Technique—vocal....... 87277777" x 
5 DADO Soon 2d, ios tec Eli || 8: Elementary theory... -227777777777- 27 
M, Dighte aos oe ass fea ebennameen ene ne | 7. Analysis and form.” 12277777277777777 27 
SHORE, 5s sana noth Sone fi potter essen eens 7) || 8 Teohnique—conducting. 27777777777 25 
+ Oeneral ental. ee eet ee eens 12 24 ee bat ya | 
Political science (39 prescriptions) 21 
1. American government.._........._.. $7 || 11. Technique—piano.... 18 
2 Comparatlve government........._.. 41 lac we Ale re 
3. State government...............___ 21 ee oe 
4, National government.............____ 18 89 
. Urvey............ Oe ewe m enn eh ee ew wee 15 Es hoo 77 
6. Municipal and county government... Og Arai tate Coming -.--.-.-- 22-222. 3 
7. In tional affairs................__ FO ee = = nnn e wenn ea eas cen 69 
Agriculture (14 preeteiphions) Ge be Vi eee 65 
Crops and cro management. ....... Bi ok Phesininee ry rire rete e eee 62 
2. Dairy husbandry cnderenepveceéessiu, Se esith ey oe Bustomy.....--.. 2. 88 
gricultural eoonomics............__. 36 A me ae ree 68 
4. A ym oe on sea BO eh i OG) - wn www nenennnnrenan. 50 
5. Animal busbandry..........__..... 36 42 
be OT ee 36 2 
te A sclences........-......__. 2 oe pee eee 35 
> &, Farm Rebus sess ts 2 BO 
9. Farm mechanics......-..__._....... 20 20 
I, Veta lan | 8 
- Ve ae ee adantcalssh 4 Ltn et, BONS . - ....... 
Commercial] education (13 prescri tions): ‘. 
1, Auditing, accounting, and e6p- 1 
7 Commercial dawn iit a 19, Wem ng Lie oh kee: 12 
6. Shorthand oo. pos eee ree education—women (23 preserip 
4 Typewri Biense me ssbebsccy eid ened Ons): 
5. Business Metigis sou. oec rs: L Examination and diagnosis._.....___ 91 
6. Secretarial practice..........._...... 2 OOUPSS .. .2 22... nee 87 
?. Business English._..-._............ 3. Survey (required)__....__. gumisiside 78 
8. Office man OT en cee te: 74 
Home economies ( ptions) 70 
I. Food and MOG nn ee be 70 
2. Home planning and management.____ sadammetemnonnsns: 2 
"ee ee ist eee cme nesnsncoencasene “ee eerrwecsch as areceece ces. 
4, Costums and design oatue Fe anevndecuacé 9. LLL OS SD Os ees on. 44 
/S. Parental education and child care_.___ 10 First 6 20 
6. Home equipment, and 1 Past -— ana = 
oS eS esees ae 28S eases eecece ys an gumes. SL. Pe eee . 
g Garment oeeetion Contuane nna 7 - Programs and festivals. a 
Ome care sick. __ oe ee ee ewewe sewn e SRR E SSS SR RSRS COSEeeen » 
eSbcnpcmweansecanbaccelc s 15. Jwimmine and diving... >. 18 






__ The table shows a surprising lack of consistency among institutions 
in the courses which they require for a major sequence. .In four 
fields—agriculture, biology, history, and political science—no type of 
course was required by as many as 50 percent of the institutions offer- 
ing the major. In 4 others—-botany, economics, industrial arts, and 
physics—there was 1 course title and in 3 others—commercial 
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education, English, and Latin—there were only 2 course titles which 
werg consistently found in the requirement for a major in half or more ~ 
of the institutions. The greatest amount of agreement was found 
in physical education for men and for women (as many as 9 and 8 * 
courses, respectively, were offered by 50 or more percent of the 
institutions) and in home economics (5 courses common to half or 
‘more of the prescriptions); chemistry, French, mathematics, and 
music each had 4 courses required by more than 50 percent, of the 
institutions. | 
A bulletin study of this type is attended with many difficulties in 
attempting to sample or classify courses by their titles, but a picture 
descriptive of practices is probably given in most of the major fields, * 
. The exact rank order of the items is subject to limitations of sampling, 
and of subjective classification, particularly in the case of courses 
offered by only a few of the 57 institutions. 
Courses most often completed in representative majors.—For repre- 
sentative major fields there was also made from transcripts a, ‘classi- 
| fication of the courses actually taken by students in. the principal 
sequence. This list showing (1) the results of conformity by students 
with prescriptions as made in bulletins and (2) their exercise of elective 
‘privileges, presents a truer picture of actual preparation than does the 
prescription. The courses taken most’ frequently in the major are 
presented in table 16 for the 20 representative fields. The courses 
are listed in the order of the percentages of major students who took 
them. The distribution of the number of fields having specified 
number of courses which one half or more of the students majoring 
in the department took is as follows: . 


Number of courses taken by 50 percent | Number of courses taken by 50 percent 





























or more major students: or more major students—Contd. 
Number of Number of 
subjects subjects 
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The modal tendencies are for 50 percent or more of the teachers 

who majored in a field to have had 4 or 5 courses of similar description. 
The least agreement was found in biology and the greatest in agri- 
culture. Table 16 is supplied so that ‘persons interested in specific 
teaching fields: may study the preparation of representative major 
students. Courses most commonly taken by teachers majoring in 
each field are discussed in chapter VIII, relating to innovations and 
trends in teaching fields. | a) 
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TaBLe 16.—Subject-matter courses im majors most Jrequently taken by 1,671 Pro= 
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The determination of content in major sequences.—One specification 
for successful teaching, which no one would challenge, is that the 
teacher in a specific field must be able to develop pupils in the attain- 
ment of the specific objectives and aims of education that are assigned 
to that teaching field. These aims are much broader than only sub- 
ject-matter aims; they involve knowledge and skills, to be sure, but 
also attitudes and appreciations which are in part emotional; few, if 
any, persons would challenge the specification that the teacher's 
background must be so adequate that he is accurate and scholarly in 
his statements and interpretations and he must be able to direct the 
learning of students so that, so far as his own influence on them can 
reach, they, too, are learnirig accurately what they should know. 
This requires background that goes beyond the texts and reference 
books which students th ves study, because the teacher not only 
must know a stage or period development for which he is responsible, 
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but he should know what lies beyond. No matter how attained, 
whether in elementary, secondary, or college courses or through his _| 
own subsequent effort in preparation on the job, he must be ready for 
the teaching situations, It is a logical assumption, however, thathe __ 
may need guidance and direction by responsible experienced instruc- 
tors through this advanced level of higher education to put him into 
ready competency for all phases of his job, particularly in view of 
the fact that he will teach 4 to 7 classes daily in addition to having 
other -duties. This is the argument not only for specialization 
but as well for paralleling in specialized preparation beyond the 
teaching level those phases of a field which are to be taught. To this 
end college instructors must know the range of responsibilities in a 
given future teaching field of their students; and majors and minors 
for teachers should be planned, at least in part, accordingly. On 
these assumptions there is no scientific evidence to approve or to 
disprove them; heretofore they have been almost axiomatic in their 
acceptance in theory. - 
‘In this connection an actual study of work prescribed and of work 
taken reveals in practice a nonconformity to the assumption. In- 
dividual students’ records of secondary and college work completed 
for future teaching fields often reveal large gaps in preparation. For 
‘ , this there are two explanations: (1) College instructors in many cases 
do not clearly know the future needs of the teacher at lower levels, 
(2) the narrow range of college departments and the désire to keep 
up enrollments in their own departments. To remedy the first de- 
ficiency there are needed more studies and more attention to the 
studies of the kind made by Counts, entitled ‘The Senior High School 
Curriculum.”* In this study he shows, for example, that in English, 
in terms of the units included during the four years of the average high 
school, a teacher might well be expected to instruct: Njnth-grade, 
tenth-grade, eleventh-grade, and twelfth-grade English, consisting 
' of 45 percent composition and 55 percent literature. The total Eng- 
' lish composition time is devoted to written composition, oral composi- 
tion, technical composition exercises, formal grammar, correct speech 
drills and games, spelling, vocabulary building, use of dictionary, 
encyclopedias, ew. The composition topics are drawn from personal 
experience, literature, current events, recreational interests, life of 
school, science and invention, vocations, civics, and ethics. Seventy- 
one selections listed that are used in high-school literature rank from 
“Silas Marner” used in 11 of the 15 institutions to 28 that are uséd 
in only 1 institution. ° 
Besides these regular 4-year classes, Counts shows that the English 
curriculum includes public speaking, business English, journalism, 











































‘Counts, George 8. The Senior High School Curriculum. Chicago, I. The University of Chicag» 
¢ Prem, 1998. | 
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drama and dramatics, survey of literature, and débate: all of whith. 

. were found in the curricula of from 4 to 11 of the 15 cities stud} . 
Other special courses taught by: the teachers of English offered by 
‘relatively fewer cities were debate, special Enghsh, short stery, indus- 
trial English, grammar, advanced composition, Shakespeare, modern 
prose and poetry, modern poetry, modern books, normal and 
English. } | 

In spite of these broad needs one finds institution after institution — 
outlining majors, and transcript after transcript in which some of the 
major lines of an English teacher’s work have been entirely ignorgd. 
Counts also’ points out that for English teachers there are new objec- 
tives whith require ability to secure a more functional development of 
“reading interests” and “reading power” and also the need for a 
knowledge of new materials ‘‘to be selected because of their human 
rather than their narrowly literary appeal.” 

The need for a broad education in the entire teaching field as well 
as the need of a broad general education is clearly indicated. In 
smaller schools jaany of the above elements are packed into relatively 
few English courses which one person must teach. 

A study of the English major requirements of table 15 shows that 

,only two general courses are required by more than 18 percent of the 
67 institutions which offer majors in English; these are English litera- 
ture and composition and grammar. Speech or debate is required in 
only 12 percent of the prescriptions. | 

A study of courses actually taken in the English field by 100 majors 
in English shows that 7 courses were actually taken by more than 50 
percent of the majors; these were composition and grammar, Shake- 
speare, English survey, English periods, American survey, drama, and 
general literature. Speech required in 12 percent of the institutions 
was taken by 19 percent of the English majors. 

Similar studies were made by Counts in other fields and the reader: 
is directed to the work cited. Its limitation for the present is that it 
is based upon practices in 1925 and is limited to offerings in 15 larger 
citiés, but it is a type of study that should be carried out periodically 
and more extensively to keep higher institutions sensitive to the needs 
of teachers. Several studies of this type made by the National Survey 
of Secondary Education will do much to bring such needed informa- 
ion up to date. Particular attention is called to the following mono- 
graphs issued by the Survey on instruction in the high-school fields of 
study, ; 
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FURTHER DIFFERENTIATION OF CURRICULA FOR SPECIFIC TYPES 
OF TEACHING POSITIONS 


Thus far this section has been concerned with major and minor 
specialization for teaching positions but not with further curricular 
differentiations which are often advocated. These take place in a 
requirement of education courses, with further differentiation among 
these education courses for the respective levels and subjects of 
teaching, such as the psychology of elementary school subjects or 
. the psychology of secondary school subjects,*the teaching of science, 
or the teaching of primary reading. It may take place in specific 
sybject requirements outside the major, such as rural sociology or 
. Fural economics for the rural teachef, introductory library science, * 
courses in chiltren's literature, book selection, or adolescent book 
. selection for the English teacher, courses in sociology and ecdnomics 
for the superintendent, ete. - Finally, to those who believe in the 
professional treatment of the content of all subject-matter courses, 
it may mean adding an elementary, secondary, or higher education 
flavor to many or practically all subjects. : 

Attitude toward specialization.—The attitude of groups of college 
and university instructors in these matters was ascertained through 
their reactions to a number of proposals bearing more or less definitely 
on differentiated curricular requirements for specific teaching jobs.. 

The reactions were somewhat varied and characteristic of groups, . 
theugh generally in approval of specialization and differentiation. 
Specialization has been in demand from the public-school field; it 
has been stressed by teachers of education; and as a result practices 
in an increasing number of institutions have been emphasizing more. - 
and more special education for each general type of job. 


To the proposal that— 


|The program of teacher education should be general rather than specialized; 
| teachers should be trained with but alight attention to specific positions or levelea— ' 
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o In other words, we should edutate teachers, not specialists, such as primary 
teachers, physical education teachers, or mathematics teachers, ' 
the various collage and university groups reacted as ‘shown below; 
for comparison the teachers college faculty reactions as a whole are 
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It will be seen that the entire teachers-college group, the education 
instructors, special-subject instructors, and the presidents of junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities as a whole favored the proposal, 
while academic instructors were about equally divided. Toa larger 
extent all groups agreed to a more specific proposition that— 

Curricula designed to educate teachers for rural schools should differ in some 
courses from those designed to prepare teachers for urban communities. 

Both proposals covered any kind of specialization including the 
major and education courses. Another Proposition which stated more 
specifically that— 

Further differentiation of curricula beyond the required teaching major and 
the special methods, observation, and practice teaching which are included in 


the usual prescriptions in psychology and education is necessary for secondary 
teachers of academic subjecta. 


met with about the same type of opinion: 








‘ Total 
‘ Feoulty group Yes with | No with no 
% ~ Yes | reserva- | reserva- 
ion tion 







Most of the presidents were strongly in favor of it ; 80 were about 
two-thirds of ‘the special-subject, education, and teachers-college - 
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groups. Academic instructors again were divided about equally with 
a slight majonty against such further differentiation, : | 

To a specific request on a problem involving the amount of fiffer. | 
entiatiog or specialization which might characterize the education of 
rural teachers, the median number of semester-credits designated by 
432 instructors of all types was 14 in a range which extended from 0 
to 24. In this matter group differences were smal]. The courses on 
which a majority agreed were: Rural sociology (68 percent), prob- 
lems of rural life (68 percent), rural economics (63 percent), nature 
study (68 percent), boys’ and girls’ club work (57 percent), and rural- 
school management. These courses were in the field of education and 
outside of a major. : 

It thus appears that a majonty of all instructors but particularly © 
the presidents, education instructors, and special-aubject instructops, 

“favor differentiation in the major and in education; they would include 
other courses for differentiation which they belidve contribute to the 
education of teachers for a specific job. 

In obnferences it frequently developed that opposition to much 
differentiated preparation of teachers for specific fields or subjects 
was Oppoaition not to differentiation as such but to ite occurrence at 
the undergraduate level; many would reserve the undergraduate level 
for general education purposes only. 7 | 

No doubt the movement has often appeared to go further than 
in reality it has; for example, some institutions set up separate cur- 
ncula for elementary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachérs, when 
as a matter of fact the differences involved are not more than 10 to 
20 credits. Instead of three curricula—for primary, elementary “and 
upper-grade teaching, respectively—one general curriculum in ele- 
mentary education might have been: set up with suitable options for 
specialization. On the other hand, the opposition of instructors to 
any differentiation for teachipg levels certainly was based upon a 
failure to recognize definite teaching needs because of a lack of expen- 
ential evidence of the amount of help there exists in the content of 
elementary education today on such matters as diagnosis and remedial 
teaching at each level and for each subject, the reading interests of 
children, the teaching of phonics, words most commonly used in 
children’s writing, most common, errors of speech and their elimina- 
tion, the development of teaching units, the preparation of suitable 
teats, minimum essentials of content, most popular outside reading 
books at each level, objectives of subjects at each. level, etc., content 
which in amount is large and continually increasing. It is seldom that ~-. 

those in contact with the problems of teaching oppose a, minimum of . ; 
necessary differentiation. - _ 

Over- and under-specialization—The study of student transcripts 
emphasized the obvious finding that when unusual specialization. 
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occurs, at the undergraduate level, it takes place always at the expense 
of a xeoeral education. Either the number of fields of knowledge with 
which a contact was had dt the number of credits taken in each field 
18 reduced. In this respect the special subjects and certain curricula 
with majors in education were found to err much more than other 
subjects but no subject was exempt. The kind of thing found is 
Wustrated in figure 2, which gives the pattern of two art students,“one 
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Moves 2—Curriculs pattern of the two individuals with B. A. degrees who have bad the least and the 
Greatest number of credits in their ert majors : 

with the least, or 21 credits, and one with the most, or 100 credita, 

completed in an art major. The student with a major of 100 semester- 

credits out of 131 completed had courses in only four fields if education 

and work taken for specialization be excluded. Four credits in English, 


6 in biological sciences, 2 in geography, and 7 in history was the extent 


of his general edueation at the college level. The other student witb 
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only 21 credith jn-the art major out of 115 credits of work taken— 
which is hardly enough unless there has been a heavy art serjes in 
high school coupled with special ability—made contact with 11 fields, 
outside of education and art. In this student’s work quality credits 
for superior work reduced the number of credits of contact which it 
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Frovee 8.—Ourricular pattern of the two individuals with B. A. degrees who have had the least and the 
T . proatest michiber of eredita ia: thelr: gecken! ednantion canes, 


‘Was necessary. for him to make. Bolnetiines it appears in transcripts 
that this practice of honor creditsqenalizes the superior student. 

Certainly the extremes of under- and over-specialization must be 

, avoided in the education of teachers. Figure 2 is but a sample of many 

cases found among the transcripts of 1,671 students. 
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children’s literature, history, civics, geography, 
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A similar example, without further comment, is inserted of two 
students, with the least work and the most work, in an education 
major (fig. 3). by ~~ 

The elementary teacher.—Most, but not all, of what has been said 
in the last two sections related particularly to the preparation of sec- 
ondary teachers. Special consideration of the elementary teacher - 
in these matters is in order. In the case of the elementary teacher 
any argument for any specialization in a teaching field for teaching 
purposes fallsdown. On the other hand, the broader array of teaching 
subjects comprising industrial and fine arts, arithmetic, reading, 
entary science, 
music, and English, as well as the newer socialize discussion and 
activity procedures with longer teaching units and differentiated 
instruction for the slow, the average, and the bright, and the recent 
emphasis upon enriched content:—all of these call for general breadth | 
of education done at a high standard of quality. Furthermore, on 





‘ the teaching of elementary subjects and in child psychology, the con- 


tent is particularly rich and extensive, much more so than correspond- 
ing content in two or three secondary teaching fields would be. Tho 
mastery of an extensive content in child pyschology as well as the 
professional treatment of all the common branches and special sub- 
jects, with each of which the teacher must be familiar also require 
special attention and more time.. This leaves less time for special- 
ization or electives or both. 

The practice of setting up what purport to be highly specialized 
curricula for primary, intermediate, or upper-grade teaching, respec- 


tively, does not stand up under close scrutiny because the common 


elements of preparation loom so large: that the amount of actual 
differentiation is relatively small. A general curriculum for elemen- 
tary education with necessary differentiation toward one of the pre- 
ferred levels seems therefore reasonable. In the preparation of all 
elementary teachers for any particular level , the general overview of 
all elementary education is important. Most teachers deal with 
achievements and ages which overlap two or three or more grades or 
years below or above the normal achievement of the grade, 
However, a general curricitlum for elementary education must not 


' be a smoke screen behind which to hide failure to provide for special 


‘ - 


education of teachers for these respective levels. For example, the 
primary teacher has highly specialized content to Inaster in such 
matters ‘as the teaching of beginning reading, introducing number 
concepts, knowing tfie primary curriculum, knowing and under- 
standing children in a scientific way, the proper introductidn to writ- 
ing and spelling, telling stories to children, directing activities for 
wholesome childhood, developing and preserving children’s singin 

voices, knowing their genefal outside reading interests, familiarity © 
with suitable library books, doing diagnostic and remedial teaching, 
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and the like; so that no mere passing attention to thege matters will 
produce a teacher who is in full possession of the content which best 
practice and research now provides. The failure of some institutions 
which prepare elementary teachers to put their graduates into actual 
command of this content through failure to provide for it, together 
with the loose sort of preparation which often takes place in poorly 
supervised student teaching, and the inadequate contact with current 
* practice and research is a serious indictment that must be made of 
much of what is being done not only in short-term curricula but also 
in 4-year curricula in many institutions. The education specialist 
" whose field is secondary education is often not in,;command and not in 
touch with recent developments in these fields and can only offer very 
loose generalities and ratigealizations in trying to educate elementary 
teachers. The product is a person who has to get such orientation 
as he will get without expert guidance and at the expense of children, 
without the background, even so, to attain the highest possible 
development in the art of elementary teaching, which is well developed 
and in the important science of elementary education, which is 
developing. The extent to which elementary teachers are prepared 
in universities, colleges, and junior colleges is shown in table 17. 




















TaBLe 17.—The perceni of a selected number of universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges preparing elementary teachers in curricula of specified lengths 
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Four-year coll with inadequate facilities for a major of work in 
elementary educatioy under instructors inadequately trained in ele- 
mentary education and the psychology of childhood, with inadequate 
practice teaching, and demonstration facilities ought not to under- 
take the preparation of elementary teachers. All short-term curricula 
for teachers should be abolished. 

Junior colleges should soon give up preparing elementary or rural 
teachers. . They should not undertake the work of preparing teach- 
ers in 2-year curricula unless the preparation of instructors in ele- 


mentary education and facilities for course work‘ and for practice” 


teaching equal those of the teachers colleges and normal schools 
for such teachers. In the future they will have to limit their work to 
the first 2 years of a 4-year curriculym for elementary and second- 
ary teachers alike in which the general cultural background, and not 
professional work and teaching field specialization, will be stressed. 














| CHAPTER VI 
_THE COURSES IN EDUCATION 


Attitude toward education courses——An examination of catalogs 
reveals that formal requirements of courses in education for secondary 
' teachers educated in colleges and universities are largely the develop- 
ment of the last 50 years or less, although similar courses for elemen- 
tary teachers had been established in normal schools and in college 
and university negmal departments for elementary teachers before 
this period.’ Th urses are now generally made mandatory by 
State departments of education as prerequisites to certification and 
on the whole within limits are accepted by most college and university 
instructors of all types, as subsequent sections of this chapter will 
show. However, courses in education are earnestly and sincerely 
opposed in whole or in part by groups of faculty members in these 
institutions, perhaps more extensively so, if conferences with more 
than 300 persons reveal the status by instructors in the sciences, 
languages, and mathematics. The point of view of those who are 
skeptical has recently been set forth in a report of the committee 
on required courses in education of the American Association of 
University Professors.? 

The reasons set forth as a basis for opposition in conferences held 
during this Survey are, briefly: (1) Courses in education are held by 
some to be futile. (2) Even if valuable, they crowd out necessary 
general education or specialization at the undergraduate level. (3) ~ 
They are vocational and hence have no plate in a liberal arts college 
below the graduate level. (4) They belong to the graduate level, 
where all vocational education should take place. 

Factors which have brought about the introduction of courses in 
education’ at the undergraduate level are: The profession of teaching 

‘itself has generally come to demand professional education beyond 
mastery of subject matter, and State departments are enforcing that 
demand. Forty-five percent of the liberal arts college graduates 
want to teach, and for the mos{ part want to teach immediately upon 
graduation. The general situation has not yet demanded a fifth year 
of preparation for teachers, and leaders m teacher education are not 


































_ | National Survey of the Education bf Teachers. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933. 
(U.8. Office of Education Bulletin 1933,-no. 10, vol. V, part 1.) 

‘The report cac be obtained from American Association of University Professors, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 
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at all certain that a 2-3 plan or an integrated 5-year plan may not 
be better to secure professionalization of attitude and integration of 
work for teaching than the 4-] ‘Plan with all professional education 
crowded into the fifth year. A realization of these circumstances in 
the actual situation has caused institutions to comply with the pres- 
sure of the situation although it is also true that many institutions 
introduced courses in education before State regulations required 
them. 

Comparison with teachers colleges —Wherever the question. was 
raised, the reports were generally to the effect that subject-matter and 
education departments in colleges and universities are working 
together more than formerly to secure better curricula along all lines. 
The possibility for such cooperation is reflected clearly in the reactions 
of faculty groups to certain curriculum issues bearing upon the pro-- 
fessional preparation of teachers as set forth in figure ‘2, appendix, - 
relating to professional work, professional treatment, and differentia- 
tion for teaching, respectively. Nor do, college and university reac- 
tions differ decidedly in mrost cases from those of the teachers colleges. 

They were decidedly part in very few of the 19 proposals made in 
' these sections. It is ifmportant to note that the majority of college 
and university facultyes accepted the proposal relative to education 
courses in about the same manner as did Ahe majority of teachers col- - 
lege faculties. All groups as wholes accepted to about the same de- 
gree the need of introducing prospective teachers to varying current 
theories of school organization and control, such as creative educa- : 
tion, adjustment to environment, or the child versus adult Jife stand- 
ard. Both groups accepted decidedly the proposition that the pre- 
service education of teachers should make them critical of new philos- 
ophies of organization, curriculum construction, or methods such as 
are reflected in the platoon-school organization, individual instruc- 
tion, general science, general social science, creative education, the 
project method, or'similar movements. Both ups were favorable— 
though rt toa reservation—and the hers-college group was 
somewhat more decidedly favorable-than ® university and college ' 
group,.that each curriculum should give students preparing to teach | 
the essential Knowledge and skills which will enable them to meet all 
types of teaching situations and difficulties such as sponsorship of 
extracurricular activities, public relations, professional study, re- 
search, and similar fields of activities, All were strongly for the pro- 
vision of practice teaching in situations typical of the surrounding 
region, Both groups were favorable, with reservation very frequently 
to the provision of separate special methods courses in the major 
teaching subject: the actual percentages of yes and no reactions to the 

6715°—35—Vol. 3—19 
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propoéals by college and universities faculty groups and all teachers- 
college groups together were as follows: 
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Num- Total | Total 
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Aor groups favored rather strongly, the teachers college group 
e more decidedly but not more so than university and college presi- 


dents, the proposition that there should be constant opportunity for 
students in all college courses to observe good teaching in the practice 
schools. The percentages for various liberal arts college and “univer 
sity groups and for all teachers college groups together were: 


Percent repilying— 
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- On two proposals there were decided differences between the two 
_ groups. One of the proposals concerned the desirability of $0 clock- 
hours of student teaching which a majority of both groups accepted 
but the teachers college much more strongly than the college and 
university group; the other concerned the professionalization of 
practically all subject-matter courses, with which a majority of 
teachers college instructors (62 percent) agreed and with which a 
amall majority of this group of universities and college instructors, 
and a rather large majority of the 


spond but which presidents, 
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faculties generally approved; that is the proposition that: ‘The 


education of teachers should be under the control of the professors . 


of education and psychology.” 









peo Total 
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It is clear that there is an issue here on which groups clash according 
to their own relationships or interesta; the instructors of teachers 
colleges, academic, special, and education, favored the proposal 
decidedly, while instructors in colleges and universities disapproved, 
although not quite so decidedly. The presidents of both groups 


approved the proposal strongly, though the presidents of teachers © 


colleges expressed much more reservation and Opposition to the 

- matter than did the presidents of the liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities. 

These comparisons have been made to show (1) that the majority 


attitudes of college and university instructors were favorable to . 


courses in education, to student teaching, ‘to observation, and to 
special methods; and (2) that in their opinion they approvéd. or dis- 
approved much the same as did teachers college faculties, though 
usually the teachers college group was somewhat more décided in the 
direction of approval or disapproval toward which both tended; and 
(3) that the general criticism that college and university instructors 


have an attitude decidedly unfavorable to the development yf pro- | 


fessional work and professional attitude toward their future work 
on the part of prospective teachers is not revealed in these reactions. 
"Ifa proposal for close cooperation between education and academic 
or special-subject instructors had been inserted, there is no doubt 
that, in light of the aimilarity of group attitudes’on other matters, 
there would have been agreament. That at least is as it should be; 
and in the institutions visited where best relationships were observed, 
there was found a cooperation of all groups concerned, in which admin- 
istrators and education and academic laberddbie give and take in a 
spirit of praviding the optimum curriculum for teachers; each recog- 
nizing the superiority of the other group’s orientation with respect 
to certain basic elements of the curricula. Each deals with the other 
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on the basis of a common mutual interest, mutual respect, and with 
a final ability to compromise extreme views. The subject-matter 
instructors of the university in academic departments must be made 
to feel more strongly their chose relationship to the college of educa-, 
tion faculty and in the independent college of liberal arts the education 
department must be given greater opportunity to represent ‘more 
effectively the needs of the profession of teachers. "al 
Any institution in which differences relative to teacher education 
are unduly accentuated, especially if they are introduced into the 
classes, thereby really disqualifies itself as a suitable place to develop 
teachers, for teachers should graduate with a balanced respect toward 
the need of broad and specialized scholarship, breadth of, interests, a” 
professionalized attitude toward teaching, and a belief in the need 
of and a substantial background for developing teaching into a fing 
art. ‘ After all, the superintendents and supervisors will in the long 
run almost unconsciously settle the issue because of the increasing 
desire to secure teachers who possess. the abpve characteristics and 
qualifications and who are able to begin a job of teaching without 
trial-and-error performances which so often characterize the unselected, 
the untried, the untrained, and ‘unprofessionalized and which so 
frequently end in complete or partial failures during ‘the initial year 
or two of teaching. .. ri 
Status of present prescriptions.—The. amount and character of “the 

requirement in edueation courses is an important issue. In 590 pre- 
scriptions-for majors in academic subjects in 57 institutions, a median 
of: 18.4 semester-hours of education, educational. phychology— 
excluding general psychology—methods, observation, and student 
teaching was the central tendency in a range which varied among 
institutions from as little as 6 semester-hours to as much as 35 semes- 
ter-hours. In 122 prescriptions for special-subject majors the corre- 
sponding median was 18 hours within a range which extended from 3 
to 35 semester-hours. In 41 prescriptions for majors’ in education 
the median number of credits required in education was 26 in a range 

- Which varied among institutions from 18 semester-hours to as much : 
as-59 semester-hours. In general, these central tendencies are less 
than corresponding allotments in 4-year curricula of teachers colleges 
if general psychology, which in a large majority of courses is not classi- 

. fied as educatién in colleges and universities, is omitted, and about 
the same if general psychology, which usually is classified as education 
in teachers colleges, is added. Special methods which in colleges and 

_ ‘Universities are classified as education are in teachers colleges often 
classified as part of the major. Hence, the prescription in education | 
for these two groups of distributions are-not strictly comparable and 
the larger prescription usually tends to be made in teachers colleges. 
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. Of the entire allotment to all education as described above, about 
one-third is special methods, observation, and Practice teaching, 
usually in the major field; these three courses enter into many sorts of 
combinations. i 

According to the expressed judgment of faculty groups, the 
median number of semester-hours which they would allot to education 
and psychology, excluding observation and practice teaching, and -to 
observation and practice leaching only is as follows: 


Namber of credits tp— |- 


ee et ee ee Sates bie © he tall. oe ah 





In the above judgments general psychology was included but in the 

bulletin analysis it was excluded. Nevertheless, the median judg- 

- ments of the faculty groups as a whole is in excess of actual bulletin 
prescriptions. The range in judgments is widé. About 5 percent’ 
voted for no education or psychology at all, while 2 percent would 
have more than 30 semester-hours. 

The median. total allotment by education instructors to their own 
field is not higher than that of academic instructors. All groups 
placed a higher allotrhent on observation and student teaching than 
was prescribed in prafice. 

Thus, institutional education prescriptions are shown to vary in 
much the same way as do major or minor prescriptions in subject- 

Matter departments. In all cases the va] ue of more or less preparation 
is acknowledged but the amount and the type of prescription may 
vary mych from institution to institution. Evaluation studies in 
the field of these curricula are much needed, not only for the education 
of teachers but in the field of general education as well. , 

‘Four of five regional accrediting ‘associations have designated 


of Colleges an ndary Schools and the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and/Higher Schools specify 15 hours: the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sthools of the Southern States, specify 12 
semester-hours. The New England Association of Colleges and 





Secondary Schools makes no specification except the indefinite _ . 
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‘requirement of professional preparation or successful teaching 
experience. In general, under these specifications, any course classi- 
fied as education by, an institution is acceptable. 
The 10 courses in education most frequently prescribed in 57 col- 
. leges, universities, and junior colleges of prospective secondary 
teachers of academic subjects ranked as follows: 
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Education courses most frequently taken.—The courses in education 
most frequently taken by students in a sampling from 1,671 individuals 
from 24 colleges and univérsities who had prepared to teach is given - 
in table 18. 


Tap.e 18.—Courses in education taken in £4 selected colleges and universities by 
prospective secondary teachert—summary , 
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There are six courses which a majority of all academic students 
have had. These are educational psychology, general psychology, 
special methods, student teaching, general methods, and history of 
education. The same series with the exception of general methods 
holds for the group of 600 majors in agriculture, art, commercial 
education, home economics, music, physical education for men, and 
physical education for women, Of these groups of students, all had 
prepared for teaching by taking education subjects. However, 38.5. 
percent of the academic majors and 21] percent of the special-subject 
majors, respectively, had not had student teaching, and 36 percent 
and 13.3 percent of the same groups had not had special methods 
courses. 

Percentages of courses in education most frequently taken by 
teachers majoring in education in representative collages and 
universities were: . 

One hundred majors in elementary education.— Student teaching, 91- observation, 
91; history of education (general), 77; educational! psychology, 77; general methods 
In elementary education, 58; classroom management (elementary), 54: principles 
of education (general), 51: industrial arta, 45; geography methods, 39; general 
survey and introductory courses in education, 39; childrens’ literature, 36; . 
physical education methods, 36; teaching of reading, 36; educational administra- 
tion, 36; music methods, 35; and educational testa, 35. 

Eighty-four majors in general education —Student teaching, 86; educational ° 


' @psychology, 81; principles of education, 68; history of education, 57; secondary 





school methods, 56; test and measurements, 56; elementary school methods, 56; 
and principles of secondary education (the institution), 37. 

In view of standards of preparation now emsting in most instityu- 
tions, and the high value evidently placed upon observation and 
practice teaching by instructors, it would seem that all institutions 
purporting to educate teachers should be required to supply laboratory 
facilities for pravctice teaching and observation. Is it not now desir- 
able to select the 5 or 6 separate courses in education which most 
institutions might agree upon as a tentative minimum program: in 
education where the plan of professional treatment of all subject 
matter is not followed? 

However, anything but a tentative answer, in this as to other related 
curmicular problems, can probably not be made until more evaluation 
based upon the measurement of outcomes has been made. 

The evaluation of courses in education.—In terms: of general, all- 
round value of 7 courses’ in education, 100 alumni of the University 


order: (1) Student teaching, (2) special methods, (3) educational 
psychology, (4) general methods, (5) secondary education, (6) educa- 
tional sociology, and (7) history of education. 

At a summer school at the University of Minnesota, 111 teachers — 
in various secondary* school subject fields who had had their profeg- 
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sional education in a large number of different institutions, although 
preponderantly from Minnesota and neighboring States, ranked 
certain educational courses, in terms of the direct value or indirect ° 
value to them in teaching. The rank order of courses for value was 
determined by multiplying the percent reporting direct value by 2 
and the percent reporting indirect value by | and adding the two for 
an index to relative value. No courses taken by fewer than 45 of the 
111 students were included in the list. As the result of this method 
of weighting, thre courses ranked as follows: (1) Special methods, 197: 

(2) student ‘teaching and observation combined* 196; (3) sludant 
teaching separate, 193; (4) educational tests and measurements, 173: 

(5) general methods, 169; (6) educational pdy chology, 1535 (7) cur- 
neculum, 152; (8) general psychology, 129; (9.5) secondary ,education, 
125; (9.5) pmnciples of education, 125; (11) educational sociology, 
121; (12) school administration, 116;-(13) high-school administration, 
109; and (14) history of education, | 

The correlation (r) between the number having had the courses and 
th’ index to their direct and indirect value computed from Pearson’ 5 
rank difference R was +0.41. 

A report by C. O. Davis to the North Central Association made in. 
1922 gives teachers’ evaluations of eight types of subject matter on 
the basis of (a) large, (6) medium, and (c) small value, The percent- 
ages reporting each of these three levels of value were weighted, 
respectively, 3, 2, and 1, and yielded the following ranks for the eight 
types of education: (1) Psychological, (2) principles*of teaching— © 
methods, (3) socielogical, (4.5) principles of education—philosop 
(4.5) administrative, (6) historiqal, (7) testa and measurements, eal 
(8) vocational and industmnal.’ 

None of these evaluations quite serve the purposes of this report, 
for the first two are limited in scope, the last one is more than 10 
years old;and all of them are limited by factors affecting in part their 
validity. Comparisons are difficult to make because categories used in 
the classification of content vary. It is apparent, however, if teachers, 
judgment be used as a criterion, that student teaching, spatial methods 
and general methods, educational and general psychology rank above 
historical and administrative. courses. Testa and measurements, 
apparently low in the extensive study of 1922, received a higher rating 
in the limited study of 1932. This maybe due to the greater current 
use of all types of standardized and informa: testa and teating ‘teehi- 
niques in current school practice. - ‘oa 

Suggested content in education —Any subject matter in @ new field 
like education is changing. It is always dangerous to crystallize cur- 
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ricular subject matter, but it would seem from the general trend of 
_ evaluation studies and from courses most frequently required that it 
is possible to select the 5 or 6 courses in education which for a short 
penod of years might serve as a logical core offering to prospective 
teachers in liberal arts colleges and universities. This content might 
cover these fields: a 


1. General psychology (as a prerequisite to education courses or oom bined 
* with educational paycholagy). 

; eee ae including testa and measurementa in one of them. 

4. Special methods (possibly now better characterized as the teaching of or @ 
professional] course in with balanced emphasis upon the profes- 
,Honal treatment of content and upon the technical aspects of teaching method 
in the teaching field. : 

5. Observation and Practice teaching which may be separate or integrated 
with 4 above. 

6. Some orientation approach at the beginning including: 

(a) Education in general (historical, sociological, Philosophical, including 
Present status, issues, problems, aims, etc). 
' (b) The future teaching leve] (secondary, elementary, or higher), or 
(c) An integration course in education at the of the sequence. 


After all, course titles in education are Qmly standardized in part. 
The essential problem of the future is td evaluate in more detail all 
possible units which might be included for relative value to teachers 
in service, to discard the useless, and to include and emphasize the 
valuable. For a study of beginnings in evaluation which have been 
made, the reader is referred to a selected bibliography on the educa- 
tion of teachers.‘ | 

An attempt to define more specifically, but still in broad outline, 
the content, not so much of the courses specified above, but the con- 
tent of the whole series in education, which teachers should know, 
the following are listed as typical for the information: of those Not so 
familiar with the field of education. 


Psychology of individual differences (a broad field now) ated 
Psychology of learning (a very broad field) 
Psychology of the secondary or the elementary school period 

Educational statistics, elementa of r 

The measurement movement in education (may be included in next course) 


Social functicn of education 

Brief history of education—general 

Comparative education m 

Current status of either elenientary or secondary education 

More specifig history of recent elementary or secondary education 

The American public-schoo! system—function, general and specific, alms and 
objectives, Orggnization and reorganisation, the curricuium in general, the 
studeht bod¥, problems of Federal, State, and local administration 


—_———____ sg 
‘National Survey of the Edneation of Teaches. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1983. 
(7% Ofte of Révention, Balletin 1983, mo. 10, vol. 1, «2-84, alec certain items on ene Ot , 
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Modern educational theories and philosophies 

Education as a profession, including also teacher problems (such as tenure, salary, 
upgrading, retirement, promotion, sabbatical leave, credit unions, married 
teachers, professional organizations, etc.) 

Educational literature and publications 

























. Foundations of education: method, or principles of teaching—the research 
basis including: psychology, the philosophic basis, the best current practice 

. Types of classroom procedure (new and old) 

. Testing and measuring abilities and outcomes—intelligence, standardized 
testing, informal testing (traditional and new- ERE objective tests) 

. Motivation and interest 

Class mariagement . e 


bd . 


o> 


on be 


Professional treatment of content ; 

Intensive application of psychology and general methods to specific field. (For 
the elementary teacher this course becomes a: very broad one or a series of 
courses in the Nsimon and special branches, with much available content in — 
each of elementaryeducation, such as the teaching of reading, the teaching of 
social studies, the teaching of English, the teaching ‘of arithmetic, the teaching 
of industrial and fine arts, the teaching of music, the health of the child) 


- The observation of good practice 
Practice teaching in situations typical of best schools increased to an average of 
‘90 elock-hours of actual participation and practice in teaching of a class 


9 


The special-methods courses.—Results of an inquiry inte the content *: 
. of special-methods courses indicates that the term ‘‘special methods” 
is not truly descriptive of the content. The coritent usually includes 
professional treatment of the content, review of content, and methods 
of instruction in a given field of specialization for teaching. For 
example, a more suitable title than ‘‘special methods in English” 
would probably be “the teaching of English.” It would embrace# 
more and be freed of the ‘‘bag of trick8”’ which is a wrong conception 
of courses in education. ‘. 
The special-methods course has bear rated high in all evaluation 
studies of education courses where teachers’ judgménts were sought. 
It was taken by 64 percent of the academic students an&by 87 percent 
of the special-subject students whose transcripts were analyzed. 
This leaves a substantial minority who still graduated from colleges 
and universities recently without this course in at least one of their 
teaching subjects. Everything that research shows about the coursé 
indicates that in institutions where it is offered, it is highly esteemed 
by teachers who had it when students. © ft 
i -To the proposal that if separate courses in methods of teaching & 
subject are given, they should be taught by the teachers in the 
n . 7 af ? ; 
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. subject-matter departments rather than by teachers in the education 
department, the various faculty groups responded according to the 
following percentages of approval or disapproval: 





Faculty group 








The majority of all groups, except education instructors in liberal 
arts colleges and universities, approved the teaching of special methods 
by subject-matter professors rather than by professors of education. 
Such approval, no doubt, rested on the assumption that those dele- 
gated to do this work must have background for doittmit of the sort 
previously indicated in this discussion, N either the subject-matter 
specialist without knowledge of “educational research and practice 
nor ‘the educationist without a knowledge of the subject-matter field 
is qualified to professionalize the content of any field for public-school 
work. There is a strong need for persons who can qualify in both 
respects to raise the quality of work attempted in these courses. 

Inquiry in this survey revealed that of 589 academic and gpecial- 
subject instructors who reported 46 percent had had preparation in 
educational methods, 34 percent had had orientation courses in ele- 
mentary, secondary, or higher education, 43 percent had had educa- 
tional psychology, 48 percenf hadi had courses in history of education, 
and 18 percent had had courses on the social aspects of education. 
All of these may be considered as courses that-are in part foundations 
vf general or special educational method. The corresponding per- 
centages for education instructors were about doubled. Further- 
more, 42 percent of academic instructors and 39 percent of special- 
subject instructors had had teaching experience at the secondary 
school level and 11 and 19 percent, respectively, had had teaching 
experience at the elementary school level. These percentages show 
that a considerable portion of subject-matter instructors have some 
background and orientation for teaching~spécial methods courses; 
only 30 percent of academic instructors and 46 percent of special- 
subject instructors had had no teaching experience below the college 

- level. In a field,in which any research has been so recent and yet so 
intensive as in education and educational psychology it is, of course, 
|, essential that those attempting such courses should base context upon 





ee - : 
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investigation rather than upon personal experience, personal opinion, 
and the subjective content of so-called pedagogy courses of two or ! 
more decades ago. 

For education instructors as teachers of special methods, jt can be 
said from the findings of the survey that only one sixth have had no 
teaching experience below college, that most of them have had at 
least an undergraduate major in a subject-matter field other than 
education, and that the percentages of contact with the fields of 
knowledge and culture show a broader than average preparation of 
general education. They often lack graduate work in subject-matter 
fields. So-called teachers of special methods in schools of education 
are frequent! y highly prepared in both subject matter and education—- 
which is, of course, the ideal preparation. 

It matters little whether teachers of these courses belong to the 
subject-matter department or to education, so long ag their prepara- 
tion in the subject ma of their field, their teaching experience, 
their contact with recent trends and research, and their interests in 
teaching in secondary or elementary schools as an art an a devel- 
oping science justify the assignment. Instructors attempting such 
courses without these qualifications have done much to discredit 
education among those not familiar with its newer content. 

Attitudes toward special methods courses.—A majority approval of the 
provision for separate special-methods courses in-the major teaching 
field is indicated by judgments as expressed if response to the state- 
ment that separate methods courses (how to teach the subject) should 
be provided in addition to the essential content courses in the field 
of the student’s major. The percentages distributed as follows: 
























Percent replying— 


Yes with | No with 





The academic-subject group had a strong minority why did not 
favor separate special-methods courses, although most of théir oppo- 
sition was made with reservation. The other groups each had smaller 
minorities holding similar views. A part of this point of view is 
explained by the approval of another type of professional education 
known as the professional treatment of subject matter in all subject- 
matter courses and without special-methods courses. This will be 

\ | . 








discussed in the appropriate section later. Educationists and adminis- - 
trative officers favor the proposition strongly. 4 


As @ separate course in education, special methods was allotted 


median of 3_semester credits in a range extending from 2 to 6.7 
semester credits. In the vocational subjects such as music, agricul- - 
ture, and home economics there was a tendency to present more 
credits, and often the content was divided into more than one course, 
In practice, more than is prescribed in special methods was usually 
taken, for the average number of credits taken by those taking any, 
were as follows: Academic subjects, 3.8 semester credits; music, 9.6; 


‘art, 6.6; physical education for women, 6.6; commercial education, 


5.9; agriculture, 4.5; physical education for men, 3.9; and home 
economics, 3.3. In each field the range of credits assigned was wide, 


Content of special methods courses.—Possibly more variable than the 


amount of credit is the nature of the content. This was ascertained by 
frequent direct questioning of instructors who have charge of such 


in his field as well as in general education, and who has had teaching 
experience at the level for Wich he is preparing teachers, Naturally 
these factors vary with individuals, A list of topics in special-meth- 
ods courses is given as a composite list gathered from bulletins and 
instructors. It includes what is no doubt essential content in any | 
such course which aims to professionalize a teaching field. € 


1. 


2. 


Objectives: - 
(a) Relation to general objectives of education. 
(b) Specific for the entire field (e.g., social studies, science, English, 
eto.). 
po Specific for each teaching subject of field (e. g; United States history, 
chemistry, composition). ‘ 
Time allotment. 


8. Textbooks in field—examination and evaluation of leading or beat series, 


editions, content, etc. : 


4.-Standardised tests in field—canvass and evaluation of, Practice in use and 





interpretation of, ete. 


- Building of tests on subject matter in each subject of field, e.g., essay type; 


true-false; completion » Matching: others. 


- Methods of marking—general schemes; those peculiar to the subjects, e.g., 


in composition, laboratory work, projects, shop, ete. ‘ 


- Preparation of various types of assignment units, e.g., Morrison plan, differ- 


entiated content. 


- Development of curriculum units in a subject. 


Current reorganization trends if any. - 


- Types of appropriate teaching activities. 
. Adjusting the content of each high-school subject field to individual differs . 
ences, oo 
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‘12. Use of text and of reference material. 


13. Thorough study of suitable reference material at Sientatbirs or secondary . 
. level. 
14. Acquaintance with the education and subject-matter leaders in the field. 
15.. Periodicals of field—habituation of teachers in reading them. 
16. Outstanding educational experiments in field. 
17. The motivation of the students in subjects of field. 
18. History of subject in education. 
19. Teaching students how to think and study in the field. 
20. The use of auxiliary teaching aids and devices. 
21. Class management problems peculiar to the field. 
. Problems of beginning teachers in the subject. 


try laboratories. 

. Special teaching devices, auxiliary aids, etc. | 

In any scheme where most subject-matter courses are professional- 
ized, many of these topics can be absorbed, according to-advocates of 
the plan, in appropriate subject-matter units and others in appropri- 
ate education’ courses. This matter will be discussed further in the 
next section. | 

Relation of special methods to practice teaching.—One issue on special 
methods courses relates to the extent of its correlation or integration 
with the student: teaching and observation.” Some institutions have 
& unified course in special methods, observation, and student teaching 
extending throughout the senior year. In response to ‘a request to 


22 
23. Special activities, characteristic of subject, e.g., Latin, conga shop, chemis- * 
24 


indicate which of several methods of insuring that prospective téach- * 


érs are equipped in all essential skills 51 percent of the 666 instructors 
reporting favored the proposal of a unified course in special methods, 
observation, participation, and practice teaching over four other 
plans which provided for separate observation course (10 percent), 
or observation’ with subject-matter courses (19 percent), separate 
student teaching in training school (21 percent), or a unified course in 
observaticn, participation, and: teaching, all separated from the 
special-methods courses (20 percent), some voting for two plans. 


The proponents of the unified course in special methods, observa-— 


tion, and practice teaching plan claim these advantages: 


1. The same persons can be in charge of. methods courses, oheeevaton, and super- 
vision of student teaching.’, 
2. It makes possible the practice in student teaching of what is taught in theory. 


- 3. It makes possible certain training as laboratory work, of those phases of teach- 


ing skill and art that are not covered in practice sacking or observation, or 
both. 


. 4. It extends student teaching over a longer period of time, thus providing more 


maturing with the same amount of practice. 


- 5. It permits paralleling theory with obeervation and practice teaching. 


Student teaching.—Only 62 ‘percent of academic students who pre- 
pared for teaching high-school academic subjects in 24 colleges and 


‘universities and only 79 percent of the eee ici at 


+e 
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ment of teachers in which student teaching i 
evaluated, none has been found where it does not rank at or near the 
top. Nineteen States, notwithstanding, do not yet require it for the’ 
highest certificate for secondary teaching. | ; 

The term “‘student teaching” does not represent a standardized 
concept. In some institutions it includes only observation, in others 
only practice teaching, while in most institutions student teaching 
includes observation, participation, and practice teaching. Many ‘ 
types of requirement prevail. “The tendency is to-improve the facil- 


in typical situations; too often, however, there is little direct, super- ” 
vision and guidance of thé observation and practice teaching, which 
are left to go as they may in off-campus situations not u@der the super- 
vision of some responsible group of persons. This practice should 
be remedied. ok 
Failure to subsidize public-school situations where used is one 
weakness; lack of continuous and direct cooperation between sub- 
_ject-matter departments, education departments, and training 
schools is another. ve 
Brief descriptions of two situations illustrate the extremes that are 
found. One institution has a 15-year contract between the college 
and the local board: There is an excellant new building with room . 
arrangements planned to accommodate student : teaching. The 
college sypervises, instructs, and approves all teachers, who are 
jointly selected with the school board. Each student has | hour of . 
observation, participation, or practice teaching daily for 1 ful] year. 
The supervisors have had spécial training for their work and are in 
direct, almost daily touch wi ; 
‘Institution pays a subsidy toward the maintenance of these con- 
ditions, and the school in return gets superior talent on its staff. 
In contrast, another institution sends its prospective teachers into 
& poorly kept building staffed by teachers who are paid extremely 
low salaries by the local school board. The Institution does ‘not: 


subsidize the board and can exercise little direct supervision of its 
student teachers, who merely 


_and-error perfortnances to find 


part in the selection of the supervising teachers, Equipment is 


poor, Instruction is of a very low type of performance, strongly . 
characterized by easy traditional practices. 


Obvioisly the same credit award to student teaching in these two 
situations is not equable, 
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The unsupervised practice teaching and observation taking place 
in some institutions must be severely condemned. . Any institution 
purporting to educate teachers should, among its first endeavors, 
meet the highest possible standards in providing adequate training 
facilities. If it does not have ite own facilities, it should expect to 
subsidize, if necessary, a local board to secure direction and control 
of supervised teaching, participation in the selection of tenchers, and 
stimulation of instruction. The mutual benefits of an ideal rela- 
tionship should make it sought after by, both the local school board 


and the institution. Failure to provide students with es > 





ceptable facilities for observation and practice teaching sh ult 
in the dropping of a teacher-education program by any inst#tution 
or the loss of accredited standing with the State or other agencies. 
In order to stabilize the situation, 5-or-more-year contracts between 
boards of education and training schools should be undertaken more, 
often, in which the obligations, responsibilities, and duties of each 
party are specified and provisions for superior critic teachers and 
adequate supervision are specifically drawn up. Excellent training 
facilities and arrangements usually reat upon definite mutual under- 
standing and the provision of mutual benefits. For example, when- 
ever salaries need to be paid to critic teachers in excess of those in 
vogue in a public school to secure competent and superior persons, 
it seems a legitimate demand to require some subsidy from the college 
whose students are benefited. The pupils of thé local district, 
- however, will likewise benefit. In fact, practically all studies of 
student, achievement in training schools indicate that in these situa- 
tions, at least, pupils do not suffer from student teaching and usually 
exceed the standand achievement: of othior’ schoola: Desirable rela 
tionships are often obtained without subsidy. | 

When adequate control over off-campus observation and scuotina 
teaching in local or remote centers is established, off-campus plans 
may be as desirable or even more so than are campus training achools. 
This is. the opinion of many. 

Many are affirming emphatically that experimentation, demon- 
stration, and practice ‘teaching, often occurring together i in campus 
or off-campus schools, cannot be carried on successfully in the same > 
situation.. 

It is not out of the realm of desirable possibilities that State de- 
partments which certificate teachers require such a standard of 
preparation and experience in critic teachers, close supervision of 
student teaching, and such correlation of student teaching with other 
educational work, as will make necessary these more specific mutual — 
agreements between school boards and institutions educating teachers. 

College and university instructors generally favor the proposal that 
practice teaching should be given in schools typical of those in the 


« 
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region served by the institution. The percentages voting on the 
proposition were: 


Faculty group 


Se ee fe PP eh Seba acannon naee 





Many of the above approvals with reservation would have been 
unqualified approvals if the phrase “typical of these in the region 


served” had been “typical of the best in the region served.”’ . 


students are held fo longer periods to attain an acceptable standard 
of performance or to prove failure. This is dope at Fostiona College 
in the Claremont schools. * _ > ee WR tied 
_ An innovation observed consisted of selecting only A or B students. ’ | 
In previous college work as eligible candidates for student teaching and 
then to eliminate further those who did not evidence the development 
or possession of a satisfactory teaching personality and satisfactory 
art or skill in teaching. Apparent failures were 800N given a second. 
startin anew situation. This dual selection on the basis of scholarship 
and on the basis of demonstrated personal and teaching qualifications 
according to the local superintendent, in a large city, had produced 
a group of his best teachers. + 
| The 90 clock-hour standard —A minimum of 90 clock-hours of 
student teaching has often been adopted because in an institution 
using a semester plan, that represents 1 hour a day for 18 weeks of 5 
school days per week. This standard has becn adopted as a minimum 
for the American Association of Teachers Colleges. To the proposal 
that a minimum of 90 clock-hours of supervised ‘practice teaching 
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, - ? 
“should be required of prospective teachers, the liberal arts and unj- 
versity faculty groups reacted as follows: 





« 
” 








. . Total | Total 
Faculty group Percent! percan( 
Na | ee 
j G 7 fs 
citys alec esd daaqe chet ck Sey. 8 70 21 
Academic instructors......................_.. 20 652 & 
b INSTOta. o.  6 8 5 9 71 D 
ucation Instructors...+)...0..... 7 7 2 
collages 4 90 10 


Apubstantial majority of al] instructors either favored outright or 
, favored with reservation this standard. It should be noted that teach- 
ers colleges with the practice of a minimum of 90 hours generally — 
- established by the standards of their association believe in it more 
strongly than do the other groups. There is no doubt that the- 
student-teaching requirement is increasing in liberal arts colleges and 
in universities when data collected by this survey and studies made 5 
to 10 years ago are compared. Attention has already been directed 
to the fact that the median recommended requirement of student 
teaching, observation, and special methods by the faculties was much 
_ greater than the current:practice. ae 
- ' One reason for the reservations on 90 hours of supervised practice 
taathing probably lies in a strong. belief by many in the efficacy of the a 
observation of good demonstrations as.a major use of thé time allotted. 
to student teaching rather than to actual praotice teaching. This’ 
might be inferred from the replies of these same groups to the proposal 
that provision for a modicum of skill in teaching will be obtained more 
effectively by constant supervised observation of good teaching than 
by the conventional separate supervised courses in practice teaching. 
The judgment of the respondents was distributed in the following 


way: | s 


2 
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A majority in the teachers college, education, and nie ag groups . 
did. not place supervised observations above conventioffal practice 
teaching, but a majority of instructors in liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities did so rate it. In all groups responses with reservation are 
many. There is no evidence from scientific studies with which to 
answer this issue of obseryation versus. prastice teaching. A logical 
practice at present and one often followed is to supply both and to 
insist on enough practice teaching to help a student avoid the crude 
trial-and-error stage to a point where his initial performance in the 
first position will be characterized by satisfactory but possibly not 
finished or perfected skill in the art of teaching. This standard will 
call for practice teaching and observation in all institutions and for 
more practice teaching in most of them. 

The improvement of student-teaching facilities, greater emphasis 
on student-teaching, naore directed supervision of it by competent 
persons, more nedrly adequate professional treatment of the teaching 
field, and the correlation of student teaching, observation, and special 
methods constitute the urgent needs in the educatiofi of teachers. 
It is in this area where teacher education in independdnt liberal arts 
colleges is often weakeat. A “3 

The professional treatment of subject-matter courses.— During recent 


leaders in education, Particularly in the teachers-college group, that in 
an institution purporting solely to educate teachers every subject- 
matter course should be professionally treated. Some believe that 
this should be dame so effectively that special-methods courses as such 
would be discontinued and that such topics as those listed under special 


methods in the previous section be fully developed during the unfold- 


secondary levél. This theory is being exemplified, at least in part, in 
& number of teachers colleges. sm 

The practical considerations which have so far prevented the adop- | 
tion or even consideraé#in of the plan in liberal arts colleges and in 
schools of education of universities may be summarized as follows: 

‘1. The proposal has received very little publicity in these institu- | 
tions and is therefore unknown by many, if not most, instéuctors. 

2. The proportion of instructors. teaching subject-matter courses 
who have had preparatibn in certain fundamental education courses, 
including general psychology, which is not usually a course in education: 


in liberal arts colleges and universities, averages 32 percent; for special- 
subject courses it averages 81 percent. The actual percentages of 
instructors who have had each of several types of courses in education 
are shown in table 19. _ | 
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TaBLp 19.— Percentages af instructors who have had courses in education 


® 












Percent of— 
Course Mien | no et meeers 
demic tn- | subject in- pos cpha 
(alj types) 
aaneapneamateestnneennneninaniesl-menelitpecenesacasgaemmentp case een, ee 

i % a b 
administration and supervision 71 33 &2 53 
Education—elementary, secondary, or higher 27 45 tel 65 
SAecntional pidleeettg ir ee i u oa : 
ne tei be oh eho i | 
Edorational ebSvbciceienen sc sii & reek 37 be os TS 
History of pe me “ 3 1 _ 
épriemedadeoinede dtadelc aletlod dance dal l ” 
Boctal of edusatiant.. < oso ae ee ee 18 x oA Gg 

Otber mee cen scan parmennntnsnnesseceucencenss 18 = SS () 
Average........._.. eaeewetescheesucbobesagee’ a3 a &) 63 





1 Not reported. 


These data show that on tha whole there are persons in many, 
perhaps most, departments who have had these formal contacts with 
education that might qualify-them to do such work. However, the 
extreme position calls for all courses to be so professionalized. For this 
Imany would not be qualified. . 

3.- Not all subject-matter instructors have had experience in teach- 
ing at the level for which they are preparing teachers. The percent- 
ages, however, who have had such experience in elementary or second- 
ary.schools are not small, as can be seen from the following tabulation 
of the percentages of each group of instructors who have had elemen- 
tary or secondary school experience or both. | 







Faculty group replying 





i | 
Academic Instructors... ................................ 477 a1 
epaciel subject inatractars tees ig oo OE Poa ee ee 147 1M 
ucation RAS SE eho te Latte mete t ey , 143 ‘ss 
Teachers college instructors (all types)... Shek sontcces 707 
1 Average &% percent. 4 
8 Average M4 percent. “ 


Somewhat less than half of the. academic instructors, somewhat 
more than half of the special-subject instructors, 83 percent of the 


_ education instryctors, or 56 percent of all instructors reporting from ° 


_ higher. | . 


colleges and universities, have had either elementary or secondary 
school experience. For comparison the percentage of 707 teachers- 
college instructors of all types was given; it is 84, or 28 percent - 
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By types of institutions, the percentage of all instructors, ificluding . 
education instructors, who have had teaching experience on secondary 
or elementary levels is: 


t 
Num ber 

Peeulty group repaying “ with 
SE a ee ee , 

CE Eee OME ek nyee ascot oa dinnr sth Oss een Lue 403 8 
OO RTM nds TEL EE Ciara pds Soden i atcon cae TT 197 th 
Junior ETH: TE Econ h dan tach? tin dbbare ea tiie hemos hr tie “A 7 
Teachers setheee ONG, 8 Fo hime ehts Buta mete a at ie 707 Ms 


From the figures just quoted it is apparent that there are fairly 
large groups of instructors in subject-matter departments of all 
institutions who have had either formal instruction ‘in education or 
experience as elementary teachers, or. both, which brings to these 
institutions, even outside of the education department, many who 
have some insight into the problems of elementary and secondary 
teachers. Nevertheless, any endeavor to professionalize all subject- 
matter courses would result in many attempting something for which 
they have no background. Furthermore, many who have had this 
background are probably not maintaining vital contacts. | 

4. The subject-matter courses in all: institutions of this type usually 
contain @ majority of students, on the average 55 percent, who do not 
plan to teach but who will enter other lines of work. It is obvious’ 
that it would be as illogical for these persons to be enrolled in courses 
professionalized for prospective teachers as it would be for prospective 
teachers to be interested in professionalized treatment of all subject- 
matter courses for chemista, engineers, doctors, or lawyers. Through- 
out the liberal arts colleges, largely in the Junior-college level of the 
universities, and often in senior-college courses,, these professional 
and preprofessional students are thrown together. In large institu- 
tions it would be possible in some fields’ to separate prospective 


done in special subjects like art, music, agriculture, or home economics.. 

Attitude toward professional treatment of subject matter.—The attitude 
of instructors favors preponderantly a division between subject-matter 
instruction .and professional treatment of teaching content. This is 
‘ clear from their reaction to ‘the proposal that practically “every 
subject-matter course in each curriculum should be professionalized ; 
that is, taught in terms of its possible contribution or its application 
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to the subsequent teaching activity of the students who are being 
Ev pariins teachers.” Here are the percentages for each group: | 


3 





Outside of teachers colleges; & majority of instructors are generally 
opposed to the proposition with or without reservations. Academic 
instructors and presidents are least favorable. The teachers-college 
group is.in its majonty trend more favorable to the professional 
_ treatment of practically all subject matter, although often with 
vation and by no means unanimously. Some of the probiaics of 
" professional ‘treatment of subject-matter noted above prevail to a 
less extent in teachers colleges than in colleges and universities. 

Although university and college faculties do not strongly support 
the professional treatment of all subject-matter courses for teachers, 
the majority of them in response to a request to specify the percent 
of profassionalized subject matter in a 4-year curriculum, indicate 
_ «they would have some professionalization. Only 3 percent stated 
|. ‘that they would have none. Ranging from none to all of the éourses. 
the median judgment of the academic group specified 28 @@rcent of . 

the curriculum, or 35 semester-hours; the median judgment of the 
special-subject group specified 32- percent, or 40 semester-hours: 
the median for the education group specified 32 percent, or 40 
semester-hours; and the median for the education group specified 28 
percent or 35 semester-hours. The corresponding percentage for all . 
teachers college instructors was 36 percent, or 45 semester-hours. 
The proposal was definite in its statement, and there is no doubt that 
the respondents from these 24 selected universities and colleges would 
- approve the professionalikation of nearly one third of the curriculum. 
That this is not done, however, is indicated by responses to a definite 
request to indicate ‘which of 11 sampled methods of professional 
treatment Ware used in their courses. The percentages for 972 ' 
courses checked for each method were small. The method of 
. professionalization and the percentages.using each were the following: 








Mothod of profeasionalisstion: Amn! Percols 
Presenting aims -of teaching the subject...........____ Se ee Rae A 
Presenting history of the subject..............--..) 


Use of standard teste. -.... 2... fens ASieig ¢ ste sia see. poe be we 
Specific difficulthes in presen ting materials. eine te oe MOO ist 
Use of pew-type examinations in the field studied___....___. Fo eee 


These smal] percentages warrant the conclusion ‘that the practice 
of professional treatment of so-called subject-matter courses for 
teachers is almost negligible in liberal arta colleges and universities — 
and that full responsibility for developing the professionalization of 
the field has occurred in separate special-methods courses. There is 
more professionalization in the special subjects than in academic 
courses, 80 that the averages of the above percentages would be 6 
for special methods courses like art, music, agriculture, home econom- 
ica, and only 3 {dr academic fields like English, history, matheinatics, 
languages, or the like. , ’ - 

To summarize: The practical factors in the situation which operate 
against the adoption of the profeesionalization of all subject-matter 
courseg_are: That the proposal is not widely known; that in institu-— 
tions studied intensively for this report only about 56 percent of the 
instructors who responded had experience at either the secondary 
or elementary leval for which they participate in the education of 
teachers; that while most of the instructors have had some formal 

* instruction in sme formal education courses, only between one-third 
and one-half have probably had an adequate preparation and pos-. 
‘sibly only 45 percent of the students in the average classes outside 
of education classes in the liberal arta college are anticipating 
teaching as a profession. 

Finally it should be stated that many are in opposition to the pro- : 

. posal of professionalizing all subject;matter courses and favor the 
concentration of all professional treatment in separate courses now 
called special methods courses for the major teaching fields for reasons 
“Uready cited above, but in addition they hold: (1) That better- 
qualified instructors are available for the separate courses; (2) that 
general professionalization of all courses means incidental and acci- 
dental treatment of the topics that need to be covered; (3) that 
systematic development in a separate course such as special methods 
closely affiliated or unified with observation and practice teaching is 
psychologically sound;.and (4) that’such a union further calls for 
simultaneous professional treatment for too many levels and ubjecta 
in the same class. } - cae 
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~There is one aspect of the concept of professionalization of teachers’ 
curricula already discussed for which it was found in conferences with 
instructors there-is considerable support in colleges amd universities, 
It demands the designation of a different sort of major*for teachers 
than for other Students because the so-called study majors of many 
higher institutions for a general education are too narrow and do 
not cover the teaching fields of teachers, particularly in fields such 
as science, social studies, and English. 

This is a phase of the professionalization of work for prospective 
teachers which is possible, and in independent schools and colleges 
of education of the universities is often carried out officially, but much 
more frequently it is done only incidentally in liberal arts colleges 
through the informal guidance of students by their advisers. 

A number of interesting innovations in professional treatment were 
found. One instructor of special metheds in Latin holds that a 
person who has had a universit major in Latin is often unable to 
read high-school Latin, much less teach it. For each of 3 years of 
‘high-school Latin he offers a course in which the subject. matter is 
thoroughly reviewed, and in addition most of the topics in the pre- 
vious section listed under special methods are covereda He believed 
in @ separate course for professional treatment because there would 
be little occasion to review the secondary subjéct matter in regular 
college coyrses if his field. His teachers have made a reputation for 
his department so that in a year of general oversupply, his teachers, 
a large group in a large university, were all placed. 

In the conferences with so-called special methods course instructors 

_ general agreement was found among those who tend to do a thorough- 
‘Boing job of this work that too little time omgeredit for theory, practice, 

. and specific training ‘is available for Prconshosite professional 
treatment in the limited special methods classes. Occasionally 
instructors were found who, for lack of ackground, apparently had 
no conception at ail of the possibilities of the separate course. It is 
notable that while many instructors favored limitation—that is, not 
further expansion of work in education—there was strong sentiment 
for increasing the work in spegial methods, observation, and practice 

‘The evidence indicates that much of the broadside criticism directed 
against colleges and universities concerning an alleged lack of back- 
ground and preparation of the faculty to educate teachers and their 
alleged unwillingness to make necessary curricular modificatidn to 
improve their education is without foundation. Tlie-relative value 
of separate courses for professional treatment and of the professional- 
ization of all courses needs to be eatablished through experimentation. 
This is difficult to do. : 


ow 





CHAPTER VII - 
‘ELECTIVES AND PRESCRIPTIONS 


The elective pribilege.—T he elective portion of the average curriculum 
is so‘substantial a part of it that it constitutes a significant part of the 
pattern of work taken or of work prescribed. In the education of 
teachers, it ranks in importance with specialization, general education, 

, and the education courses, but is closely. related to all of them and in 
addition supplements all of them. 

In the study of colleges and universities, free electives were defined 
as those electives that had no formal restrictions whatever. Restricted 
electives were those which were free choices from specified fields, but. 
unlike those found in the parallel study of teachers colleges in this 
Survey, they did not include.electives made within a total prescription 
of spécified hours in one field such as in the major, minor, education, a 
science, or even a social study. The elective privilege in its broadest 
sense would in addition include the ‘choices permitted within the total 
prescription in the major, the minors, in education courses, etc., and 
would be very much larger. However, the policy here followed was 
to count as electives those choices which would change the field con- 

ct pattern. Since, accordffig to this restricted definition of electives, 
a final median of restricted and free electives was 41 semester-hours 
in academic curricula, 38 in special-subject curricula, and 54 in educa- 
tion curricula, it will be seen that thiere is a tendency for much freedom 
to follow individual interests or needs, or, if misused, less worthy 
purposes. Whether or not this amount of election is desirable for a 
teacher is a problem needing serious study. Many registrars who were 
interviewed were skeptical about the use frequently made of electives, 
although they believed a large majority of students use electives to 
good advantage. Instructors who were shown the patterns of pre- 
scribed work and the patterp of work taken described in this report 
were often strong in their opinion that electives should be reduced for . 
teachers, a majority favoring fewer electives for teacher-preparing 
students than for the student in general curricula, 
Attitudes toward electives.—A number of proposaly were made to 
instructors regarding prescriptions. To the proposal that “electives 
should be included in each curriculum designed to educate prospective 
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’ RD 
teachers in order to provide for the varied interests and aptitudes of 
students”, the replies were as follows: 


| 


Percent replying 
























Num- 

Faculty group oon . Yes 

ne Yeo | With | with 

; reser- | reser- 

vation | vation 
1 2 3 é 
PRORIOOEESL A! re TU ER Uh 205 72 4 
Academic instructors......................... 262 65; . 30 
Bre ne INSULTS: 5. 2s ate) be A 140 71 27 
Education instguctora...................__.. 145 33 
Teachers college instructors...............__.. 703 68 27 











These reactions leave no doubt about a strong positive belief in the 
provision of elective privileges for students who are preparing to 
teach. - 

To another proposal that there should be high prescription in 4-year 
curricula, with fewelective privileges permitted, the attitudes were 
divided and distributed as follows: 


Percent replying 





A substantial majority of all college and university groups were 
against high prescription and few electives; but teachers colleges 
showed a small majority in favor of high prescription. To another 
similar proposal favoring high prescription in 2-year curricula, a 
majority of all groups responded positively. 

Instructors were likewise given an opportunity to indicate about 
what percentage of the curriculum should be elective. The term 
‘elective’? was undefined but apparently was interpreted as free 
electives because they checked with other types of content in the same 
question. The reactions were as fullows: : 
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Definitely prescribed 


Definitely elective 
_ | Courses of various types courses : 






Academic Instructors... . 
Special-subject instructors... : 
Education instructors. __ eet rene ne stn 
Teachers college instruttors........ 2 \ 







There is general agreement in the median judgments of these 
groups that nearly but not quitg one-fifth of the curriculum should be 
definitely elective. The teachers-college group and the instructors 


current practice, 

Responses to a request for judgment as to where electives should 
be provided, showed the follow; & percentages of the various groups 
who would provide for elective privileges in the different fields: 





Percent of— 


Ew 
- 


231 aca- | 150 special | 141 educa- | 722 teach- 
demic in- | methods tion in- | ers college 
Structors | instructors Structors instructors 
na oe rn =P 4 

1 : 2 


Field 











Within education and Psychology prescription.....____ 
Within bomen: MAJOR as fe oes badaee ema 
Within teaching minor... °.21007000777777277ct7t77777- 
Among fields of knowledge for background 





=&85 


Large majority percentages in all groups would have electives 
among the fields of knowledge for general contact and background, 
smaller majorities would provide electives in the teaching major. 
Only in the education group in colleges and universities would the 
majority likewise provide electives in education and in the minor; . 
the teachers-college group is evenly divided in the matter of electives 
in the minor. The majority of special-subject and academic instruc- 
tors would not provide electives in education and in the minor, but 
would hold students to specified courses. ( | 

A recapitulation on electives would show general majority belief 
in electives, but a reduction of its extent from current practice. 


Q_ en , — | . PEN 
ENC 
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Electives would be provided in the major and in fields chosen for 
general contact. The total elective privilege would not exceed one- 
fifth of the program; and at least 60 percent of all courses would be 
prescribed. Instructors of education in colleges and universities 
would also provide elective privileges out of the total prescription in 
education and in the minor as well; academic and special-subject 
- groups would not. 











CHAPTER VIII 


INSTITUTIONAL INNOVATIONS AND CURRICU- 
LUM TRENDS IN SUBJECT FIELDS 


INSTITUTIONAL INNOVATIONS 


It wes largely to perfect the background against which the curricu- 
lum report on the education of teachers in universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges was to be written that 30 of the stronger institutions 
throughout the United States were visited and formal conferences 
held in each with from 10 to 20 administrative officers and instruc- 
tors. The interest in curriculum was found to be wide-spread: so 
much so that leading institutions like Teachers College at Colum- 
bia University, the University: of Chicago, Harvard University, 
Swarthmore College, Ohio State University, Stephens College, the 
University of Michigan, the University of Iowa, the University of 
- California, the College of William and Mary, the University of Min- 
nesota, and others were found experimenti with curricular innova- 
‘Yions and in most cases doing research regarding these innovations. 
In fact, most of the schools visited had some innovation to report. 

This chapter will be devoted to cailing attention to some of the 
current trends and innovations found in the schools visited and also 
to certain present basic information about subject trends and inno- 
vations gathered in other investigations of the Survey but not 
specifically reported. 

New College experiment at Teachers College.—One of the most prom- 
ising innovations in the education of teachers is New College at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. New Collegais a demonstration and 
experimental teachers college and a practice school for teaching in 
higher educational institutions under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Alexander. «It is devoted to blazing new trails, ‘to break a new way - 
in teacher education.” It plans to prepare highly selected persons for ’ 
teaching in nursery schools, elementary schools, and - secondary 
schools. The period of study will extend through an indefinite time, 
perhaps 3 to 6 years, depending upon the individual student. The 
pertod of study will be followed by a probationary period of teaching 
in ‘a cooperating public-school system but under close. supervision of 
New College. Credits will Teplaced by examinations in fiélds con- 
sidered essential for teaching. 5 
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4 The method of study is an essential feature of the plan. The entire ! 
instructional resources of Téachers College, Columbia College, | 
Barnard College, in fact, of Columbia University, will be utilized 

| under .@ carefully selected staff, of.itssown. According to the first 
announcements: ) . 
The ‘principles of university study will be followed to allow each student to — 
progress at a rate commensurate with his interests and abilities and to provide 
growth in resourcefulness and creative power. Essentially, the method will per- 
‘mit independent work on the part of the student in dealing with problems of 
individual and social living. The usual amount of classroom lecture and discus | ~ 
sion will be reduced and supplemented by directed readings, practica and semi- 
“nars for intensive study of certain problems and fields of study, general lectures 
of a survey character, field work, including social welfare work, industrial employ- 
: ment, teaching, and traveling. f 
The entire curriculum is professionally treated, although individual 
courses are not necessarily so. The aim is creative teaching; work in 
the field of education is to be the unifying core. 7 | 
Features of New College include individual instruction, field work, 
including social welfare experience, a period of contact with industry, 
wide use of New York’s cultural environment, foreign travel and 
study; evidence of teaching aptitude, high selection and careful guid- 
ance of students, limited enrollment, seminar meetings with faculty, 
laboratory school work, an all-year program, emphasis upon social 
life, group liviig, and directed trips, close faculty-student apcial 
contacts, Wide and varied experiences with children, a health program, 
and emphasis upon an ideal dormitory life with added provision of a 
summer camp. : wt ae 
Exceptional care was taken to develop a functional curriculum: 
‘to this end, numerous special group conferences were held by the 
administration group of New College with “educational leaders in 
many fields to formulate the programs: mi3 | 
. The experiment began on a limited scale in the fall of 1932 with 90 
freshmen and 90 juniors. Its purpose as stated in Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 1 is the following: 
To give such initial preparation for teachers of the nursery school, the kinder- - 


garten, the elementary school, and the secondary school as will send them into the 
field— ~ y 5 2 ‘ 


1. Independent in. thought and resourceful in action. 


2. Liberal in point of view through thoroughness of scholarship and breadth 
of culture. 


. 8. Eager in awakening and sharing intellectual and spiritual life in direct 
contact with people. : 


4. Able in assiming ‘the responsibilities of educational leadership in the 
communities in which they will work_—. 
5. Potent in the development of the social order of the next generation. 
It is an original experiment which has integrated what its director 
has designated as best practices of many sorta observed in Europe 
and America supplemented by original thinking along new lines. 
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. The new plan at the University of Chicago.—The University of Chi- 
cago has launched a‘new plan for all ita students, including teachers, 
which embodies many features. These features are brought into a 
unified plan which aims, in general, to substitute fields of study for 
course units, to substitute a qualitative attainment based on compre- 
hensive examinations for- credits for a degree, to make students per- 
sonally responsible to secure their own education instead of giving 
them their education, to eliminate the unreliability of marks as now 
awarded in higher education, and further, in .the words of President 
Hutchins, “‘to promote cooperation in research, to coordinate teach- 
ing, and to open the way to experiments in higher education.” A 
prominent feature of the plan is the organization of divisions to cover 


'* the usual fields or departments of colleges of arts and sciences, namely, 








the division of the humanities, the division of the biological sciences, 
the division of the physical sciences, and the division of the social 
sciences. - bas | J 

The college, general in scope, covers the junior-college work of a 
typical student for a period of 2 years. He is not required to attend 
classes, but orientation courses and unit courses ‘are provided for him 
to round out a general: education, which terminates IN a series of 
comprehensive examinations covering in general each of the divisional 
fields. 
Passing those, he enters one of the divisions for specialization which 
can direct his education through the baccalaureate, the master’s,*and 
' the doctoral levels. Student initiative and qualitative standards of 
attainment are emphasized at évery stage. A more detailed descrip- 
"tion of the plan may be found in volume IV of the University of 
Chicago survey series.' One of the features of the plan is the dis- 
continuance of the school of education as a separate unit and its 
amalgamation into the general schema. It is included as a depart- 
ment in the division of the social sciences. Its functions of research 
afd graduate work are thought by ‘the faculty to be better served 
under the new than under the old plan. 

Fifth year of professional education at the University of Cincinnati.— 
In the University of Cincinnati, at the conclusion of baccalaureate 
work, which has included 18 ‘hours of theoretic work in education, 
certain students presumably without teaching experience, are selected ° 
on the basis of an average of B or above in scholarship. They: are 
assigned to half-time teaching in the public schools of the city of. 
Cincinnati throughout" the year with one fourth the pay of a’ full’ 
tirne beginning teacher. They aJso do one half of a regular academic 
year’s work at the University, of which 8 hours are in general methods 
and 6 hours are in general electives which may be taken for graduate 
work unless there are deficiencies of some kind. Six of the eight 


——$—$_____ 
* Looo cit.. ob. IV, pp. 100-136, 
‘a SPY : a: 
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practicum (general methods) credits may also be counted toward the | 

master’s degree. After apprentice teaching has proceeded, there is | 

further elimination for a better selection of students on the basis of 
_ teaching personality, with a second trial of initial failures according to 
the judgment of a committee, in a second new situation. From 10 to 

15 percent, sometimes more, are usually eliminated, thus securing: a 

group highly selected for scholarship and without those whose class- 

room personalities show them to be misfits for teaching. Progressive 
education activities are incorporated in the practice-teaching situa- 
tions with freedom to vary educational method. Each teacher 

is tried out in 2 of 4 levals—primary, intermediate, junior high 

school, or senior high echool. A staff specialist from the teachers 

college coordinates the theoretic work of the college with the prac- 

tice teaching and administers certain features on the college side with 

the cooperating centers. The work of the cooperating centers 

is, however, an integral part of the work of the Cincinnati’ schools 

and each center is under the administrative jurisdiction of the build- 

4fig principal. The regular teacher of the cooperating center is in 
charge under the principal and under the staff specialist from the - 

. teachers college and supervises the work of 4 practice teachers each 

. year and 2 regular rooms of pupils. At the close of the year the suc- 
- ‘cessful. persons receive, 16 semester-credits for student teaching and — 

. 14 credits in other subjects, receive a bachelor of education degree, 
are eligible for a 4-year provisional certificate, and may apply for J 

listing on the preferred list of teachers of the Cincinnati Board of 

_ Education. The plan was apparently working well and satisfactorily 

all around. The superintendent of schools stated that superior per- 

sons-and well-initiated teachers were thus introduced into the Cin- 

" cinnati schools.» .— ; : 

This plan is adminiatered by Teachers College of the University of 
Cincinnati in addition to a regular 4-year curriculum which leads to 
certification in the State of Ohio and a graduate curriculum of 
another sort. 6 

Problems of the plan which were mentioned to the interviewer. 
were: (1) Some excellent prospects cannot afford a fifth year imme- 
diately after the first four. (2) Students get too far along and too’ 

old before starting intensively on work in teaching, teaching method, 

' and contact with children. Earlier start at the junior or senior year’ 
was recommended by some. (3) The opposition of the graduate 
achool to offering a master’s degree for this kind of a fifth year, necessi- 
tates additional work beyond -the 12 credits which apply toward 
graduate credit. | 

T'wo years of graduate work for teaching or research in education at 
Harvard.—The School of Education at Harvard is not interested in 

‘ quantity of output but rather in- quality of product.. To thissend it 

, a 
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does not believe the education of good teachers to be possible in less 

than 6 years. It prescribes 2 years of train ing with the Ed.M. for 

teaching and 2 years of training beyond the baccalaureate degree 

with the ‘Ed.D. for research and higher education. 
The essential features of developing the 2-year master’s degree for 

teaching are:. : : 

1. All previous work recommended to have been in well-chosen liberal studies. - 

2. No admission examination. oe. 

3. A program of study comprising 16 half-courses. Wide choices possible. No 
courses are prescribed. Bulletin suggestions of courses for special types of 
work given. ‘ * i. 

4. Tutorial plan of study. ; 

6. Apprentice teaching, during each of 2 years in selected cooperating schools 
such as Cambridge, Belmont, Brookline, Medford, Newton, Sommerville, or 
Watertown. aoe . et 

6: Usual distribution of work: Education, 75 percent; subject matter, 25 percent. 

7. General examination at close: Special field examination; comprehensive 
examination in education. ; 


f 
Certain essential features for developing the doctor of education 
degree for research or higher education ara: 


1, A preliminary consultation for guidance. 


+ 2. Qualifying examination: Psychological test: development -of a problem for 


doctorate study. ) 
. ‘A program of study under a gerieral committee on doctorate study. 
. Proved competency in teaching or other educational service. - 
. Written general examination: In special field; a broad examination. 
. The theais. 


Student teaching at the University of California.—Student teaching 
at the University of California,. surveyed in a brief visit, gave the 
impression of{peing an intensive effort, supported by good administra- 
tion of details to, give prospective teachers ample initiation into the 
problems and the art’ of teaching in/ actual teaching situations char- 
acteristic of better practices. It is done by the school of education 
in cooperation with the Board of Education of the city of Oakland 
in the University High School, the Claremont Junior High School, and 
the Rockridge Elementary School. Ita’ administration and super- 
vision is closely related because detailed provisions had been-made 
for it m ‘an: organization which includes both the university and the 


oo me GO 


administration of the Oakland schools. The student - teaching 


extended not-only to observation and actual practice teaching but 
to first-hand participation as well, in“the solution of school problems, 
in extracurricular life, management of study hall, the library, and 


_ Subatitute work in the Ogkland schools. 


The assumption of responsibility was gradual and not of the “sink 
orswim” type. The student in 1 hour of daily practice for a semester 
gradually assumed full authority when he taught. He was supervised 


by a supervising teacher and was always in very close cooperation 
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with the regular teacher. Conferences “under four eyes" were found 
frequently. Special-methods courses and practice teaching were well 
coordinated. In additiom,”each student elected according to need 
2 of 15-unit courses just then open to all in such problems as dis- 
cipline, counseling, extraclassroom activities, the home room, student 
publications, administrative practice from teachers’ viewpoint, meas. 

—— urement problems, class management, and others. | 

Further observation in other Oakland schools in the field of major 

~ and minor teaching choice, and also in other subjects was provided 
through practice schools and other than practice,schools. Lists of 
special opportunities for such observation were published regularly. 
At the time the visit was made, the list included classes to illustrate 
such topics’‘as directed study, plan for individual reading, conducting a 
language drill lesson, presenting a new unit, blackboard drawings as 
a device in science, teaching English through assembly activity; skill 
building in typing, caring for individual differences, motivation in 

' geometry, field tnp to a food plant, progress report by students 
working on individual projects, use of pupjj leadership, use of work 
sheet in science, summation of a unit in chemistry, and’ others. 
altogether 50 kinds of ppportunities for obs@yation scattered over a 
period of 4 “weeks. Reports on substitute teaching, directed free 
observation, visiting the schools, special types of activities were 
required regularly. The whole plan was worked out to give enriched, | 
directed experience. 

For a period of 2 hours, the writer visited class after class in the 
large University High School in which dozens of classes in charge of 
students were going on simulatneously. Progressive methods. 
excellent class situations, and willing cooperation of high-school 
students with practice teachers, who were often found in completé 
charge without presence of either regular teacher or supervising 
teacher, were characteristic. Teachers were found to be appreci- 
ative of the ‘stimulation of their work through university contact, 
while university instructors in charge of the-work pkipressed pleasure 
ut being privileged to be in contact with an actualWeaching situation 
and its problems in a progressive school system. | “ 

It is the opinion of the visitor that a progressive local school policy, 
careful organization, familiarity with needs of teachers, the use of 
master teachers as critic teachers, absence of excessive experimenta- 
tion in a demonstration and practice situation, administrative provi- 
sion for an enrichment of observation, close supervision of student 
teaching with follow-up eonferences, and the added maturity of 

- fifth-year students, were elements in what appeared to be an excellent 
provision for student teaching in a situation far leas congested and 
crowded than is found-in many campus training schools. 
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Practice teaching arrangements af the College of William and Mary.— 

Features of a 15-year contract between the College of William and 

Mary and the city of Williamsburg, Va.— ae, 

1, College to do practioe teaching in all grades of elementary and high school. 

2. College to have approval of election and retention of all teachers, principal 
and superintendent. . 

3. Joint investigation of all applicants. ai 

4. College to supply, through use of a member of the faeulty, or some other person 

approved dy college, the instruction in the elementary school and in the high 
school. : : . 

5. College pays salary of all teachers who do directed teaching. | 

6. College and city each pay one baff of salary of superintendent and of princtpal. - 

Excellent ability seemed employed and student teaching proceeded 
under excellent conditions. 

Miscellaneous—There are other innovations worthy of more 
detailed description which should be briefly mentioned to locate them 
for those especially interested. Among them are a new expenmental 
school in elementary education at the University of Michigan housed 
In a new building especially planned for the purpose; the provisions 
of honors section in education for supenor students both at the ” 
‘University of Michigan and at the University of Minnesota; the 
substitution of creative work in lieu of a master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, e.g., original compositions in music, paintings in art, 
or onginal writings, such as short stories, essays in literature: the 
senior colloquium at Reed College, an integration course given at the 
close of the program of studies: and the new movement to bring the 
‘use Of the library and a college education into closer relationship ; 
by making the librarian at Stephens College also the director of 
instruction. 


‘ 


TRENDS IN SUBJECT FIELDS 


In tire following section the significant facts regarding each subject 
are givén. Readers are advised to read only the discussion of those 
subjects in which they have & special interest, as the treatment of 
each field is much the same. The purpose is to show briefly the place | 
of each in the education of teachers and to present certain significant, 
trends of thinking that were discovered in the survey. : 

English—English was taken up by practically all college students. 
In some institutions there are students not taking any college English 
as a result of group election privileges among several subjects or ex- 
emptions through placement examinations, but usually from 96 to 100 
percent, usually 100 percent, of the students have taken it. The 
median amount taken by the various major groups was from 2.8 to 12 
credits more than the median of 8 credits that was generally prescribed 

as 8 minimum in academic subjects, and from i.2 to 5.1 credits more 

than 9.8 credits generally prescribed in special-subject curricula. For 
_ education majors the am? nt taken was almost double the amount 
















prescnbed (9 semester-credits). Students majoring in English tended 
to increase the median greseiption of 30 hours by 6.9 credits 

‘ ,4 The percentages of courses in: ‘English most frequently taken by 
100 teachers majoring «<n English in representative universities And 
colleges were: Composition and grammar, 99; Sbakespeare,/ 73: 
English literature suryey, 70; English literary periods, 61: American 
literature survey, 60; drama, 52; and general literature, 51: courses 

in dramaties were taken by baly 21; courses in speech by only 19. 
Conferences with college and university instructors revealed in 
" Many cases, perhaps in too many cases, an apparent satisfaction with 
present offerings. There austs some-tendency toward closer articu- 
lation of high-school and college work. The public-school junior- 
college instructors who teach the senior high school survey courses 
in English literature, and the freshman and sophomore college English 
\ instructors seem to be especially conscious of a duplication. «Some 
college and university instructors of English oppose the broadening 
for teachers of the major in English to include the composition, the 
. 8peech work, the dramatics, and possibly some journalism which high- 


-school teachers of English are called upon to tedch, They helieve | | 


these should be added through guidance outside of current major 


prescriptions. Some institutions, particularly the universities where - 


schools at education exist, have provided the broader major-to parallel 
high-school teaching content in English. 
‘The cnticisms of the Epglish offering ‘most, frequently heard point 


to an alleged lack of emphasis on creative writing, to the failure to 


check up in any systematic, thoroughgoing way on the English of those 


| 
| 
| who plan to teach, the failure of English courses to result in life habits * 


of literary or other reading, and a weakness of content in the offering 
. by persons unorientated in education who attempt the pfofessional 
courses in the teaching of f Enflish. It is also pointed out that Eng- 
lish teachers know too little about the available content for adolescent 


reading or about the reading interests of adolescents. Courses in| 


adolescent. book selection or reading ate being recomménded and 
sometimes offered. The conflict of the liberal education needs for 
the general student and the professiowal needs of prospective teachers 
was Clearly brought out in many‘discussions. 

Fine afts.—This covers theoretic and practical music and vt, in- 
cluding appreciation courses and work in fine arta. The fine. arts 
were not often prescribed, but the transcripts, showed that many stu- 
-dents took finé arts work as electives. One-half or more of the stu- 
‘ dents who majored in elementary edycation, home economics, com- 
mercial’ education, physical education for women, botany, general 
education, and English took courses in the fine arts field. Of the rest 
of the majors, only from 21 to 41 ‘percent enrolled in any courses in 
one or both of the fine arts groups: The median prescription when 
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specifically made was 6 credits in academic curricula, 3 creditg in 
special-eubject curricula, and 6 in education curricula, The median 


amounts taken by all students who elected it did not usually reach the | 


6 credits that are prescribed; in special-subject eurncula they ex- 
ceeded the smallest requisement of three in one-half of the fields, and 


‘fell below in the rest. Music majors increased their prescmption of 
45 semester-credits in music by 11 credits in all fine arts; art majors - 


ancreased theiremegian prescription of 24 credits in art by 21 credite 


2 


~ an all fine arta. . . : 
The percentages of courses in art most frequently taken by 76 teach- *- 


ers majoring in art in representative universities and colleges were: 


Drawing, 78; design, 65; painting, 62; drawing and painting, 54; 
‘history of art, 45: modeling, 42; art education, 39; art appreciation, 


38; lettering, 37; and mechanical: drawing, 36. A, 

It seems important that all tedchers should take at Jeaat appreciation 
courses in music and art; art. should be more emphasized for its cul- 
tural and recreational values, for its importance ut practical life ‘as 
well as for the enrichment of am increasing amount of leisure that 
it gives. The life situations of today call for mom fine arta pre- 


senpuion,-even at the expesii of some of the more traditiona} 


requirements. 

Very few instructors opposed the statement that a general eddcation 
should include fine arts and music. The opinion was frequently en- 
countered that college people, whether they engage in teaching or 
not, are lacking in knowledge of past and present art, in artistic taste 


‘and in appreciation of-visual beauty, and that college ,requirements 


and courses do not sufficiently stress fine arte experiences.- Among 
the educationaf needs which were pointed out in conferences were: 
Contécfs with museums and exhibits, contacts with instructors of art; 


lectures, courses in art fundamentals, actual personal experience in - 
some form of creative art, blackboard drawing, experience in the | 


making of posters, play costumes, principles of effective work m art, 
exhibits for teachers, study of beautiful furnishings and decerations 
‘for the home and for the school. _ Many favored -orientation courses 


for all to obtain the activities and experiences which will lead to de- 


sirable outcomes so vital in modern life. 


_. . Some colleges and univergities do not recognize art as a separate 


department, but expect esthetic training to be an incidental outcome 
of other departments, such as history, architecture, biological sciences, 
andothers. ~ o a Oath ot 
Music.—Inquiry among those in close contact with music indicated 
that ¢ number of trends are affecting curricula for music- teachers. 
These may: be briefly summarized as a greatly democratized music 


with more stress upon listening. Some believe that this‘ movement. 


has overturned the balance. The older. gtress on technical content 
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for itself has shifted to technical content for new needs. These new 

needs are a stronger development of instrumental music in schools, 

of vocal class work, and of the creative ideg, in music as revealed in 
dancing and other rythmic exercises. © 
There has occurred dm increased high-school interest in all music, 
a stimulation of musical activities through honors, prizes, and awards 
given through professional and commercial cooperation. There is 
more attention to carry-over of music into life as illustrated by the 
movement for more chamber music. As a result, those who prepara 
to teach music as a specialty need to be better musicians who are in 
touch with musical life; they are expected to be outstanding per- 
formers on one instrument, able to play more or less all instruments, 
and able to.conduct many types of work. They should be capable 
directors, strong in the theory of music, in history, and in apprecia- 
tion, and well grounded in methods of teaching and supervising music. 

The music teacher needs a broad education, and some professors who 

were interviewed indicated that the B.S, and not the B.M. graduate 

is best fitted for public-school work in music. When a student starts 
without previous training in music at least 90 or 120 semester-hours 
are thought to be necessary in music and music education, but it is 
better for students to come with such preliminary musical education 
that at least 50 percent of college work can be in other fields than 
music. 

There is much criticism of the fact that prospective teachers have 

to.pay high fees for their practical music. “oe 

More appreciation work in music, more singing in mixed.choruses, 
more attention to playing some instrument, more attention to music 
structure and music literature, and more exposure to good music is 
widely recommended for all teachers, not only by music departments 
but also by others interested in problems of teacher education. Most 
future teachers of mubic have made too little formal and informal 
contact with music at the secondary and higher-education levels.. | 

Strong efforts to develop the musical life and: atmosphere of all 
students were noted, particularly at Oberlin, Smith,, Grinnell, the 
Unjversity .of Minnesota, and New College at Teachers College, + 
Columbia University. 

Oberlin requires of majors qn music the passing of a special musician- — 
ship test in’ the presence of) a faculty committee if they are to be 
recommended for public-school music. The University ofifjnne-_ 
sota offers the Minneapolis symphony concerts and also an“#¥tists’ 
series throughout the winter in its auditorium to which students get 
special, rates. New College is planning an increase in the place of 
music in the normal living of all its students by providing many of the 
approaches to good music such“as the city of New York can provide, 
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Listening, singing, and playing activities and neral music education 
will be stressed. 

Percentages of courses in music most frequently taken by 98 teachers 
majoring in music in representative universities and colleges were: 
Harmony, 92; history of muzic, 84; vocal technique, 83; piano tech- 
nique, ¥8; conducting, 70: analysis, 52: appreciation, 52; chorus and - 
glee club, 51; ear training, 51; orchestration, 47; sight singing, 42; 
and violin technique, 31. ie 

Foreign language.—According to the transcript analyses, most aca- 
demic and most but fewer special-subject majors had completed 
‘ courses in foreign languages. Those who majored in French or Latin 
‘had gone considerably beyond the median prescriptions of 28 and 35 
credits by 16 and 25 more credits, respectively, in all foreign language. 

Percentages of courses in foreign language most frequently take 
by teachers majoring in a foreign language in representative colleges 
and universities were: 7 ae 

Ninety-siz French majors.—Literature courses, 92; composition, 80; converra- 
tion, 70; intermediate French, 64; drama, 46; novel, 36; and elementary French, 
29. ' 

One hundred Latin majors.—Horace, 83; compofition, 77; Cicero, 72; Pliny, 
52; Livy, 45; Catullus, 45; Vergil, 39; Tacitus, 37; Latin literature, 36; and 
Terrence, 35. ' 

There was a widespread opinion among language instructors who 
were interviewed in institutions’ visited that too many language 
teachers were not as competent for language teaching in secondary 
schools as jhey should be. Remedies suggested were a year of foreign 
residence by some such plan as those used by Smith College, by the 
college of William and Mary, and others; the requirement of previous 
secondary language preparation or a native-speaking knowledge of 
all those who would major in a language to teach it: and the require- 
ment of more work in language for teachers than for other language 
majors whenever possible. Rigorous comprehensive competency tests 
of some sort were recommended to cover speaking, writing, and reading 
of the language, its grammar, its literature, and the culture of the 
people. Rigorous elimination of those who cannot achieve high 
standards was often recommended for those who expect to teach 
language. 

Smith College furnishes an example of what is done for language 
majors with a year of foreign language study and travel. French 
students may spend the junior year in Paris, where’they live in private 
French families, to speak the language and to see French life. They 
take courses in language, philology, philosophy, art, etc., centered in 
classes organized for foreigners at the Sorbonne. They visit museums 
and important buildings, take week-end excursions to the Alps, the 
Rhohe, or other places. Easter and Christmas vacations are used for 
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visits to Rome or Spain. Headquarters is maintained in Paris where 
all students meet daily and where they can study. The students earn 
@ year of credit.. They pay $1,000, which includes the excursions; 
they pay for their traveling expenses to Paris and back and provide 
themselves with $25 of spending money per: month from November 
3 to July 1: These students, it was said, often learn to speak French 
fluently and to write it well. 


4. academic or education subjects and in 58 percent of, special-subject 
Wee: majors, students were required to take a median of 12 semester-hours 


«of a foreign language. There was a slight tendency for students to 


increase thig‘amount. This amount, unless preceded by high-school 
preparation in language or native language ability, was considered 
inadequate to provide any high degree of proficiency. There are 
persons who believe better results would be obtained if for these 
short-term students without background there were more emphasis 
upon reading knowledge only instead of attempting to develop the 
language along all lines. Others would stress the speaking side of 
language. Some criticize the grammar-translation method as a slow 


‘process. Others believe that a comparative course in general lan- 


guage, dwelling upon the development of language and the develop- 
ment of English, would be more profitable and cultural as a sub- 
stitute for the language requirement. Evidently these are problems 
needing much thought, study, and research. Language instructors 
are usually willing to defend a universal language fequirement during 
the secondary or college. education of all teachers or during both 
periods, There is a growing practice in and much opinion in favor of 
a close articulation of high-school and college foreign-language work, 
and of stating the language requirement in terms of work done at 
either level. 

Mathematics.—Mathematics as a required subject in all general 
education curricula beyond high school has lately lost ground. 
Mathematics departments regret this trend. The reasons offered for 
its general requirement is that the history of mathematics is a history 
of one side of the development of civilization just as are religion and 
politics, and that it is almost as wide in its relationships as philosophy. 
Many mathematics instructors admitted that the practical applica- 
tions of higher mathematics, though wide, are hard to understand 
with an amount of mathematics that falls short of the mastery of the - 
calculus, but some of them also believe that in the past there has been 
a serious neglect to point out the mathematical applications of higher 
mathematics in physics, astronomy, mechanics, biology, ‘and social 
statistics. Most of the mathematicians who were asked, said they 
believed that mathematics teachers in secondary schools should have 
had courses in physics, mechanics, descriptive geometry, and astron- 
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omy to qualify them as mathematics teachers. Most instructors 
oppose the view that much-advanced mathematics does not contribute 
to mathematics teaching at the high-school level, and they usually 
believe in much specialization. There are some who would excuse 
many from any mathematics beyond secondary level. 

Mathematics was definitely prescribed in a strong third of 577 
academic curricula, in only 19 pefcent of 122 special-subject curricula, 
and in one fifth of 41 education icula, The median prescription 
for all three was 6 semester-hours.* The percentages of students who 
took it are somewhat larger than the percentages of schools prescribing 
it. They varied from only 41 percent of Latin Majors to 100 percent 
of the physics majors, usually including a majorit\ of major students 
in every academic field. Among the students aking prescribed 
sequences in special subjects it was not so popular: in every case less 
than half took it, percentages running from 29 percent of home - 
economics majors to 48 percent of agriculture majors. One third of 
elementary education majors and more than half of general education 
majors took courses in mathematics. The median amouht taken by 
all majors, except physics majors-who took 20, varies from 3.6 credits 
in agriculture to 8.7 in general education majors. 

Percentages of courses in mathematics most fYoquently taken by 
100 teachers majoring in mathematics in repreyentative colleges and 
universities were: Calculus, 97: analytic geometry, 82; college algebra, 
66; tngonometry, 60; theory of equations, 40; elementary analysis, 33; . 
advanced calculus, 32; and differential equations, 31., 

Those who see more relative value in other types of subject matter 
than in mathematics criticize it for its many formal, abstruse for- 
mules, the application of which is not made clear to students and 
. cannot be made clear until] much more is studied than is taken for 
general contact. Mathematics is often held to be forgotten much 
moré thar other content, without leaving, it is said, a residuum of 
principles, concepts, or notions which associate readily with life. 
Disciplinary value is seldom held up in its defense, although some 
mathematics professors stressed the point. Many believe its prescrip- 
tion should be limited to those fields where its formulas are indis- 
pensable, as for physics or chemistry majors. An equivalext amount 
of art, of social science, of biology, or of philosophy it is said would 
have more educational value to the teacher. With the above point 
of view the writer has some sympathy, and largely because the mathe- 
maticians themselves during uheir interviews did not present 8 con- 
vincing case for the value of six credits of college mathematics as 
now prescribed to teachers of subjects other than mathematics or the 
physical sciences. Many but not most of the mathematicians inter- 
viewed share these views. Most of them believe that the principal 
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fault lies with instructors who are concerned with mastery of mathe- 
matics without showing its unusual place in science and life. 

Philosophy.—Philosophy was prescribed in one sixth of the academic 
curricula, with a median of 6:semester-hours. It was taken by only 
one sixth of the students majoring in botany, but by 49 percent of the 
students majoring in English. Most academic students did not elect 
courses in it. It was less in vogue in special-subject curricula; a 
median of only 3 credits was prescribed in 10 out of 122 curricula, and 
only one fourth of the students usually took it. 

Many instructors argued that for a teacher who must develop a. 
sense of values, who should develop power of thought and an interpre- 
tation of knowledge, a contact with philosophy ought | to be indis- 
pensable. Nevertheless, most students do not take it; those who do, 
take a median of 3 to 7 credits according to the nature of the major. 

A’ common criticism of teachers is that they lack a philosophy of 
life upon which to build a Philosophy of education, They are not 
thinking critically and constructively about the present order and the 
function of the school in society, but are occupied with the immediate 

_ objectives of subject-matter teaching ‘and the technics of method, 

. While little advocacy of speculative systems of philosophy as such for 
teachers was found among faculties, it was generally thought that - 
philosophy courses which integrate human knowledge, broaden the - 
view, generalize knowledge gained from research, and stimulate the 
interests in the problems of man and their solution are essential. 
Very many believed that systematic and formal courses in philosophy 
are essential background to this end in order to push students back to 
ultimates; others discredited the value of such courses. 

General psychology—This subject was included in a majority of all 
prescriptions studied, a total of 465 curricula out of 740; the median 
requirement was 3 credits. The percentages of majors who took it 
was typically from around two thirds to three fourths or more up to 
‘as high as 98 percent for biology majors, and the median amounts 
taken were 4, 5, or 6 semester-credits. For teachers it is often con- 
sidered a basic science. It is also sometimes, but not usually, classed 
as education in colleyes and universities, The content of the usual 

course in general paychology is not education. Unless integrated with 
educational psychology, general psychology should not be classed as 
edu¢ation, — 

In liberal arts colleges and universities the general course in psy- 
chology most, frequently preceded a later course in educational psy- 
chology. The psychologizing of education has proceeded steadily in — 

\ _ recent decades and the psychological content is therefore large. There. 
- isastrong trend to jncrease specialized psychology courses in all insti- 
tutions, particular! in the universities. Criticism is often made that 
educational psychology is treated too academically rather.than pro- 
@ fessionally and concretely for teachers. ‘ 
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Religion and ethics —Certain colleges visited seek to build a philos- 
ophy of life upon religion and emphasize religious life eyen to the 
point of prescribing courses in religion to stimulate the good-life 
motive, Most denominational colleges and universities, however, 
seemed bo believe that-a student’s philosophy of life is an individual 
matter, but that the college must provide, without compulsion, the 
stimulations of relixion for the student. 

hares the point of view, there was much emphasis of the opinion 
that teachers need to be good, a better than the average sort, and that 
the building of character and citizenship was Just now one of the most 
needed contributions to the social good, however attained. To this 
end careful selection and recommendation of tlidse who are ethical and 
broad was urged upon teacher-preparation institutions as a necessity, 
and a conscious avoidance of mediocrity of character and of mon- 
motivated living and teaching was often stressed. : 

Preseription of courses in religion or Bible was found in only about 
15 percent of all curricula, usually in colleges and not in universities. 
A considerable number of students showed ‘interest. in Peligion by 
enrolling in such courses; the medians for majors was from only 8 
percent in zoology to 48 percent/ in the social studies. High per- 
centages talang religion were associated much more with English, 
language, and social science specialization than with science or special 
subjects. The median nuber of credits taken ranged from 3 to 7, 
some percentages not having much significance because of small num- 
bers of institutions mvolved. ; | 

Sevence.—The field of science is broad. : One of the institutions in- 
cluded in this survey has 14 science departments. More than 95 per- 
cent of the majors in English, French, general social studies, mathe- 
matics, agriculture, home economics, physical education for women, 
physical education for men, elementary and general education, had 
studied science. The art, Latin, and commercial students took it a 
little less frequently than the rest. The median for science majors 
was typically about 50 credits taken in all science or about 40 percent 
of the curriculum; other medians ranged from 8.2 in commercial edu- 
cation to 24 credits in home economics, depending largely upon the 
extent to which sciences were related to the major. 

Percentages of courses in sciences most frequently taken by teachers: 
majoring in 8 science in representative colleges and universities were: 





Fifty biology majors.—General botany, 64; general zoology, 60; hunfan physiol- 
ogy, 38; biology, 36; animal ecology, 32; genetics and eugenics, 30. 
Fifty botany majors,—General botany, 80; plant physiology, 70; plant ecology, 


_ $4; plant classification, 54; morphology, 52; histology; 36; and plant pathology, 32. 


Eighty-two chemistry majors.—General surve » 100; organic chemistry, 98; 
qualitative chemistry, 90; quantitative analysis, 80; physical shemistry, 49° and 
inorganic chemistry, 34. 

Thirty-three physics majors.—General physics, 79; electricity, 64; light, 61; heat, 
58; mechanics, 52; acoustics, 36; magnetism, 30; and radio, 30. ~ 
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“One hundred general science majors.—General physics, 81; inorganic chem- 
istry, 26; general soology, 74; general botany, 3 res geology, 61; and 
astronomy, 27. 


/~ The pnrincipal issues about science concern the im possibility for 


teachers to get contacts with more than a fw of the many depart- 
poents, and the technical nature of i uctory courses. which are 
more often planned for those who will spedialize-than for those who 


want science for general educational background, and which are toe 


often assumed to be beat courses for those who take ‘only limited 
amounts for general content. It is doubtful, for example whether a 
total science contact is adequately and best served with a course‘in 


ane scienca in general chemistry, followed by a techpical course in 


- qualitative analysis. These are essential courses for/majors, but are 


+ 


they the best 10 hours, or is 10 hours in any one science the optimum 
science education for a nonscience teacher? 
The inadvisability of teachers of science majoring in ‘one science as 


‘against a broader major in, science as such is also an issué. One well- | 


known leader in this field recommended the following major: Orienta- 
tion—all’science, 8 semester-credits; survey course in one science, 16 


_ semester-credits; unit courses in one science, 10 semester-credits. 


The principal arguments of certain science instructors against 


orientation courses in scienc® are: (1) That there are few capable. 


general science instructors; (2) that penetration of one science is 
more beneficial than a superficial view of all; and (3) that an appre- 
ciation of the scientific method is needed by. all and can only be 
understood by penetrating a single field sufficiently. | 

Among other recommendations submitted in the conferences was 
one that human physiology needs more emphasis in college education. 

A criticism often made by college science teachers was that high- 
school courses do not correlate with college, that high-school courses 
are often top scattered and do not clinch minimum essentfials, and: 
that high-school students appear with such a variety of courses that 
there is no common ground for all at college if orientation courses 


_ are attempted. It is probably safe to say that college and university 


science instructors resist orientation courses and favor high depart- 
mentalization more than any other group. They believe contacts 
with .one or two departments better than an alleged impossible con- 


_ tact with all through orientation courses. Because of the impor- 


tance of science ‘in modern civilization and its breadth, some 
institutions, as, for example, the Uniygysity of Chicago, provide 
orientation courses in science~-one in biological sieacenaha the 
other in the physical sciences, thereby stressinf& science, including 
mathematics, to the point of almost on&half of the total content 2 








- the first 2 years. 


Social studies.—In the interviews with college instructors about the | 
’ place of history and social studies in the education of teachers, many 
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issues were uncovered. There was the “past’”’ or “social heritage’’ 
point of view which believes that social studies need not concern s0 
largely the contemporary problems, because emphasis on the present 
means mere information, transient subject matter, and unsystematic 
knowledge, whereas a broad sweep of the past emphasizes principles 
and trends, ‘and supplies the benefits that come from the long-range 
experience of the race. There were also those who advocated con- 
temporary problems. They would stress present and future problems 
by an attack in social studies on crucial problems of today arid not 
through a descriptive treatment of the past. ‘Use historic references 


for reading but bear down on life today; such an attack will reach 


more historic material than does the typical history course now,” 
There were advocates of the oriéntation course who would cut Acrons 
history, sociology,, political science, economics, and‘ geography to 
assemble fusion courses with perhaps historical treatment supplying 
the ing element. There were advocates of indoctrination on 
social matters who would set up a social program and educate youth 


~ toward it, believing that indoctrination for a program like democracy, 





fascism, and communism is more successful than no program at all or 
the emphasis upon a neutral attitude which studies all sides and leaves 
graduates cynics who are incapable to lead. definitely or to follow a 
leadership that is definite. Opposed to these were those who believe 
there are already too many social controls. Obviously, where opin- 
ions are so diverse, experimentation dn various are in order. 
Of this there is much. The extensive two-le on@fitation courses 
of the University of Chicago and the contemporary civikzation course 
of Columbia University are examples of a considerable 
orientation courses in social studies. . 
There were many who believe the social orientation of th average 
high-school teacher, even'the teacher of history, to be mediocre. Usu- 
ally this group believes more social studies work is necessary, even if 
a fifth year must be added to the period of preparation. | ‘ 
There was general agreement that the teacher of one of the social 
studies needs thorough grounding in all related subjects. Little 
sentiment was found for professionalizing the service courses, but the 
opinion prevailed that a better job than is being done ¢an be done 
in separate special method courses. . of 
Percentages of courses in social science depgrtments most frequently, 
taken by teachers majoring in a social science in representative 
colleges and universities were: ad wlll . 
One hundred general social science majors.—Principles of economics, 65; intro- 
ductory sociology, 63; American government, 60; Americen history, 58; history 
and government of Europe, 57; and history of England, 30. 
One hundred history majors.— American history, 91; modern history, .83 
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English history, 62; medieval history, 48; ancient history—Rome 36; and ancient ~ 
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Forty-swqy commercial education majors. —Commercial law, 80; accounting, 70: 
-typewriting, 70; sMorthand, 67; business English, 48; office management, 39; 
and business organisation and administration, 35. 

Sixty-five percent of 740 prescriptions studied requiredgocial studies . 
contacts. Often history was designated; sometimes the prescription 
was restricted to one or two fields. The median reqtirement was 6.6 
credits for academic majors, 7 credits for special major, and 9 credits 
for education majors; these medians were less than those in foreign 
languages or science. College students, however, elected -these 
courses quite f d maternally increased the relative position of 
this field in td woYk taken through the exercise of elective priv- 

_ ileges. -Among alll fields but music, the proportions of students who 
took social studies were above 92 percent, often reachirig 100 percent. 

_In transcripts of music students there were 25 percent without any 
social science credits. The median amounte taken ranged from only 
8.4 for. music students to 24.7 carats. for commercial education 
students. 

Social studies taken tanrwaded from a prescription of 4 arediita’i in 

“pure history major or from 35 credits In a major in general social 
studies to a median of 42 credits in all social studies for history majors 
and 46.5 credits for Majors in general social studies. The problem ef . 
adequate coveragé of history and social studies is a difficult one as the 
field is'so large. The College of Education of the University of ) 
Minnesota offers a 5-year curriculum which requires concentration in 

+ one field and a general introduction to all others. ‘This results in a 
large major, but a rather broad one, without, the loss “of training in 
advanced courses in at least one feld. 

_ There is no doubt that all teachers should continue histaby and social 
sciences at the college level, that their orientation on current ‘social, 
civic, and economical ivoblemé must, be thorough if they are to be 
effective teachers and directors of youth, that college-level contacts 
should be made with sotiological, economic, ‘and civic problems by 
some plan, and that prescription is probably too low and not sufh- 
ciently extensive. The leading problems of the present and future 
are in this area. Teachers are in key positions for the stimulation 
of thinking on these problems, and youth will catch their interests» 
insights, habits of careful thinking, and their use of expert opinion. 

Physical and health education.—Inquiry among instructors revealed 
& universal acceptance of the principles that teachers must know the 
ways of healthy living, that they should enjoy various forms of recrea- 
tion, that they should understand the agencies and organizations for 
maintaining health, that they should know the rudiments of mental 
‘hygiene, and that they should themselves be examples of good physi- 
cal and mental well-being. Many emphasized the need of an ad- 
vanced knowledge of physiology of the human body. ‘As a tesult of 
these seein, student health service in college, physical activity 
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courses for all students, and survey courses in the theory of health, 
preventive medicine, and sanitation are ‘common. 
- Among the trends noted in the discussions of curricula designed for 
specialization of future teachers of physical education were: The 
_ beginning of physical education curricula for teachers during the 
freshman year because of the many skills that needed to be developed, 
which take time; the looking upon physical: education as a way of 
education which contributes its pakt by strong development of organic 
strength of heart, lungs, circulation, motor con trol, muscular strength, 
and certain social traits such as sportsmanship and love of sports, and 
the art of relaxation. In this program athletics is only one phase of 
-physical education. Physical education instructors often point out 
‘that the general educationist and academic professor do not fully 
appreciate physical education as a constityent of a balanced program 
of education even if they think they do. Much of the recent training 
aims to put teachers in a position to promote a natural play program 
rather than formal calisthenics and: to anticipate the long adult period 
- during which there should be some interest in play. It is‘usually 
felt“$hat the men in public-school] physical education are motor 
rtifided and not academically minded enough. More education 
 calong academic lines and in related sciences for the physical education 
" program were advocated by some instructors, even if the period uf ~ 
training is lengthened to 5 years in order to get a background. 

Formal physical and health education was required in all colleges. 
The practice of not giving credit for it in some institutions.and of 
giving credit for it in others make analysis and cohclusiona difficult. - 
It was required in 100 percent of 753 prescriptions studied, the median 
requirement being 4 semesfer-credits. From .a general education 
standpoint, because of its importance, its growing content should 

* justify institutions to give credit for what is required and to increase 
correspondingly the total requirement for graduation. ° 

Percentages of courses in physical education most frequently taken 
by teachers majoring in physical education in representative colleges 
and universities were; ; 

Physical education—men.—General Physical education, 100: yedvanced ath- 
letics, 100; examination, diagnosis, correctives, 68; hygiene, 62; kinesiology, 61; 
football, 59; basket ball, 59; gymnastics, 51; history of physical education, 46; 
principles, 45; anatomy, 42; track, 40; adntinistratjon end organization, 37; base- 
ball, 36; and physiology, 35. ‘ - | ° 

Physiéal education—women.—General physical education, © 100; advanced 
athletics, 100; examination, diagnostics and correftives, 74; hygiene, 57; gymnas- 
tics, 55; dancing, 57; history of physical education, 47; anatomy, 46; health, 43; . 
swimming, diving, and life-saving, 42; administration and o anization, 41; first 
aid, 41; physiology, 37; principles, 36; and plays and games, 33. » ; 

Household arts —Home economics was not found the offering of 
many independent liberal arts colleges because it is claimed that it is 
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nonvocatidpal education. It was practically always found in the 
universities as a vocational curriculum, but where offered, work in 
it is often open to studtats for a general education. Right here is an 
issue. Many point out that home lifé is as universal as social and 
political life and that some sort of training of women and men to make 
home life more ideal, more artistic, and more wholesome should be a 
part of a liberal education especially for girls, who in more cases than ’ 
not will (or should) live a’ life of homemaking or home participation. 
While many reject the technical courses in foods and clothing or home 
management at the college level for general education, they would 
welcome courses in dietetics, intenor decoration, child development 
and growth, eugenics, and psychology of sex as units in other courses 
,OF even in onentation courses on home life, where objectives for men 
and women alike are for better bome life. 

So far as specialized curricula in home economics for prospective 
teachers was concerned, the following trends were noted: .Less labo- 
ratory work in garment constru¢tion and foods preparation than for- 
merly because it is now accomplished in secondary courses, but more 
emphasis upon home and family relationships such as child care and 
training, home management, nutrition, financial guidance, and more 
emphasis upon thorough grounding in related sciences. 

Percentages of courses in home economics most frequently taken by 
| 100 teachers majomng in home economics in representative colleges 

and universities were: Nutrition, 80; household management, 73; 
child care, 69; clothing construction, 61; textiles, 61; costume history 
and design, 50; foods and cooking—general, 54; household furnish- 
ing, 48; related art, 46; social problems, 45; clothing and textiles, 34; 
and home management, 31. 

Needs of home economics departmelts were pointed out ly.home 
economics instructors as (1) recognition of departments for graduate 
work and (2) the organization of general onentation courses of practi- 
cal social value to men and women alike. ' 

Industrial arts and trade training —Coursés in industrial arts have 
been called handicrafts in the grades and manual arts, practical arts, 
manual training, or manual education at higher levels. According 
to Dr. Homer J. Smith? industrial arts is not to be confused with 
trade training, for it is general education without the vocational aim 
and seeks to interest, inform, unify, and guide. Both industrial arts 
and trade training are offered in public schools, and teachers for th 
or each separately need, preffiration. 

Conferences with instructors have brought out the fact, that they 

+ regard industrial arts a part of general education for students to under- 


1 Smith, Homer J. Industriel Arts and Trade Training. Reprint of an article in Bruce's Bchool Bhop 
Annual, 161. Milwaukee, Wis. Publishing Co., 1931. 
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etand and appreciate the present economic and industrial life and its 
technological advancement, to appreciate the problems of the ma- 
chine age, and to recognize every citizen’s relationship to industry. 
For this purpose they believe that a well-rounded education in in- 
dustnal arts is necessary for alkand that it has been hitherto neglected 
in the general education of many whose libera] academic education 
has led to no real appreciation of the machine age and its problems 
and of the work of Jebor groups. The committee report, for New 
_ College of Columbia University on an industrial program for teachers 
to contribute to their social philosophy of education would streks the 
following activities for teachers: Expenences in shop and laboratory, 
classroom discussions of such topics as the monetary system su ple- 
mented by trips; visits to plants to study industrial processes, to, em- 
ployment bureaus, and to places where new industrial experiments 
are taking place, such as cooperative stores; study of governmental 
nonprofit services, such as the Postal Sarvica’ Visits to farms and 
study of rural-life problems; a period of work in both rural and urban 
industry—stores, garages, farms, commission houses, and similar 
situations. —. 

Most colleges do not have laboratories or we for induateial arts, 
‘although here and there courses in eaonomics and sociology stress the } 
theoretical aspects of the problem. Many, however, stress the view 
that a real appreciation of industry and ita problems is impossible 
without more concrete contact. Many leaders i in teacher preparation 
believe work in industrial arts an important constituent of a liberal 
education. 
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CHAPTER IX 
|. THE GRADUATE CURRICULUM . FOR TEACHERS 


Graduate work for teaching below the level of college education j is 
becoming more common. The percentage of superintendents and 
principals who have graduate degrees is large and steadily increasing. 
The number of schools which provide additional salary increments to 
those teachers who have had graduate training is also steadily increas- 
ing—though perhaps temporarily checked by .the-depression. The 
number of persuns receiving doctoral and master’s degrees who plan to 
_ teach has exceeded the absorption ability of higher institutions and 
more and more master’s and doctoral uates must aéek secondary, 
general administrative, supervisory, and:s types of functions in 
larger schools. ° For this there is precedent in the secondary echéols of ' 
Europe. The assistant supenntendencies and the general supervisory - 
functions in thé larger cities, even pow, in the cpinion of a leading 
superintendent in America require the background and training of the 
doctorate to do their work in the light of pregent available knowledge | 
and with the help of continu, Training-schoal critic 
teachers in teachers colleges are required to have the master’s degree 
‘ by the standards of the AmerjcayAssociation of Teachers’ Colleges. 
‘Rhus, there is an increasing group whose education at the graduate 
_level needs special consideration and whose needs, and the pattern of 
whose work, may not coincide with the requirements of current 
practide that has been built largely, upon the demands of research and 


of teaching in higher institutions. 
~THE MAS EER Sv EGhe LEVEL 


Pattern of work completed —For the general pattern of combined 
undergraduate and graduate work completed for the master’s degree by 
prospective teachers, the transcripts of 347 persons from 24 institu: 
tions were examined. Of these, 50 had selected their graduate major 
in English, 50 in French, 50 in home economics, 48 in mathematics, 
49 in chemistry, 50 in history, and 50: in educational administration, 
representing altogether 7 representative fields—English science, lan- 
* guage, mathematics, social studies, education, and special subjects. 
Table 20 presents the pattern of the entire program completed during 
the undergraduate and graduate period when all undergraduate and 
_graduate credits in the field of oe were omitted. 
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Tas_e 20.—The nonspeciali ised undergraduate and graduate conta $47 moster'e- 
a uales, representing 7 raion fields ‘of specialisation,’ adith the prinn pal 
fie of novoledge at the undergr wale and graduate levels when undergraduate | 

° and graduate im the graduate field of specialisation are omutied | 
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‘aan, Ree lente are: English (50), Freoob eh oak eesceiee (48), eee (80), obemistry * 
It is important to know just what the fifth year of education adds to 
the 4-year pattern of teachers. For that reason the increases and : 
decreaseg im percentage of students who took work, in average credita 
, taken, and in percent that work taken in each ficld was of all work 
taken are added. .. yo . 
The principal change which occurred was an average increase of =: 
| Course work taken from 126 to 162 semester credits, an increase of 37 
semester credits, which is more than an average undergraduate annual 
load. This average increase of credita outside of the theses is high, 
because in one institution a master’s degree was awarded at the end of 
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2 years of Seats work; in another additional work beyond the 


regular fifth year that was routinely prescribed for certification to 
teach was required for the master’s degree. Other institutions oftén 
require much’ prerequisite work to be completed. befere graduate 
courses can be taken for credit, and in some of the institutions students 
actually average more than 1 year of residence and of course work. 
For these, and possibly other reasons, the mean ishigh. The median 
would have,been lower, perhaps much lower, because average practice 
is built upon 1 year of work. 

_ The percentage of all work taken that falls into the major graduate 
field of concentration has increased from 24.6 for the undergraduate 
program alone to 31.1 for the undergraduate and graduate program 


combined. The most characteristic ehange in the master’s;degree 


pattern was, this emphasis .upon specialization. : . 

. The percentages of master’s dégree students who ‘took under- 
graduate or graduate courses increased over bachelor’s degree u- 
ates in only 9 fields, especially languages, mathematics, ohilosdpby 

and physical sciences." The percentages did not change in 3 fields, 

and they were relatively lower in 15 fields.. The average increase or 


decrease was not large. However, the more limited selection in tho ° 


case of 347 master’s degreé graduates from 7 fields may have been 
_ influenced by the effects of more limited sampling as compared with 
the better-sampling of 1,000 selected for study of the undergraduate 
“curffculum from many fields. Therefore, the allotment of much 


importance to these smal] amounts of increase or decrease is question- 


able, ‘The important point, however, is that large percentages of 
future teachers with master’s degrees still have net had college 
‘courses in such important fields as art, biology, or physical sciences 


- gnd social studies other than history. 


Although the request was made for transcripts of students who 
- -cah qualify to teach, which would tend to.select those who had educa- 
tion courses, it should also be noted that large percentages have not 
had special methods or stident teaching. However, in many States 
the master’ 8 degree i is an acceptable legal requirement for certification 
to teach in senior high schools and junior colleges. 
" The average number of credits earned by those who took any 
courses increased in 17 fields, remained the. same in 1 field, and 
actually—probably because of the limited sampling—showed » 
decrease in 7 subjects. The average change in total credits for general 
contact when credits earned in the major field of graduate concentra- 
tion were excluded was thus seen to be small for-the master’s, degree. 
The average increase or decrease in the percent which all work 
taken in a given fidld: wes of all work taken, was very amall—only 
eight tenths of 1 percént, Because the major is eniphasized, the | 
typical, chaies. was & reduction of percentages in‘the other fields. 
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A perspective of the tétal éollege education patterns of all work 
done by the 347 students is furnished in chart 2. The subjects rank 
as follows in order of total undergraduate and graduate emphasis for 
the’master’s degree: The major; education; foreign language, mostly 
modern; science, mostly physical; English; social sciences, with more 
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CuHakT 2.—Tho general education pattern of 347 master’s degree graduates from colleges and universities in 
the flalds of English, French, home economics, chemistry, history, and educational administration. 


emphasis on social studies other than history than found for previous — 
levels studies; mathematics; philosophy; psychology; fine arts; 


religion ; geography; agriculture; commercial education; industrial 


, arts; home economics; and library science. 


The pe#centage of students who had ho work in some of these fields, 
the small percentage of total work completed in certain fields, the 
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need for teaching skill, and the need for subject-matter mastery in 

two teaching fields, raise the following questions regarding the 
preparation of teachers with an additional year or two beyond the 
bachelor’s degree: | 

1. Should one field receive the emphasis it usually doea or would. it be better to 
equalize concentration in two? . 

2. Should much or any of the prospective teacher’s time be-spent upon research 
and upon the preparation of a master’s thesis? 

8. When 5 years are spent in a teacher's preparation, ought the fifth year to be 
an integral part, that is, a continuation of the previous 2 or 4 years in all 
lines of development, or is the 4-1 plan by which the fifth year becomes a 
different sort of year, characterized largely by concentration and speciajiza- 
tion, research and thesis writing, superior to the 5 or the 2-3 plan? 

On some of these issues further information regarding current 
opinion and practice was secured through more specific questioning 
of college and university instructors, and further analysis of the 
students’ transcripté. 

For the 198 master’s degree graduates, distributed about equally 
‘in the fields of English, history, home economics, and mathematics, 
only 40 percent of all undergraduate and graduate work was taken 
in the graduate field of specialization during the graduate year. This 
percentage varied by subjects as follows: English, 40; history, 49; 
home economics, 32; and mathematics, 41. Most work in the major 
for all fields studied was completed for the baccalaureate. 

The number of subject fields in which courses were taken by 347. 
' master’s degree praduefes at the graduate level averaged only 2.1 
in a range which extended from only | field for 28 percent to 6 fields 
_for only 1 student. The percentage distribution was the following: 
1 field,-27.7; 2 fields, 45.5; 3 fields, 18.2; 4 fields, 6.3; 5 fields, 2; and 

6 fields; 0.3. : 

The strong tendency to limit the fifth year to work taken for 
specialigdtion is apparent from the fact: that nearly three fourths of 
the students elected courses in only 1 or 2 helds. 

Of the 347 master’s degree graduates only 26 percent reported a 

- formal minor accompanying the major; and while the selected minors. 
were scattered among different fields there was some tendency to 
select minors either in education, the most’ common of all elected 
minors, or in fields related to the major, The education majors most 

_ often took a minor in education psychology; chemistry majors most 

“often selected mathematics; English majors, though scattered ir 

theis choices, favored somewhat the languages or history; French 

majors favored English; history majors favored political science; and 

home economics majors favored chenfstry. . 

In 71 percent of the cases the graduate and undergraduate majors | 
were in the same field; in only 2 percent of the cases were the graduate 

major and the undergraduate minor in the same -field. Thus 73 
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percent of these persons had an undergraduate major or minor in the 
field of graduate specialization. Corresponding percentages forrepre- | 
sentative subjects were: chemistry, 80; English, 86; French, 72; 
history, 74; home economics, 96; and mathematics, 86. 

A very important point in planning gradu programs for teachers 
is that while the mean number of credits réquired was 162 under- 
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Cyant. 8.—Distribution of credits earned in the various fields of Imowledgo by 80 master of arle graduates 
| in educational administration. ‘ | 
graduate and graduate credits, the range of credits completed by 
_ Individua)s for the mastet’s degree extended from only 119 credits in an @ 
institutio where quality credits are accumulated for superior work 
to 234 ofedits in another, which is 30 credits more than the median 
completed for the doctorate in the same group of institutions. 
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Master's degree preparation in educational administration —Because | 
‘of the special interest of many schools of education in the preparation __ 
of school principals and superintendents, the pattern of work com- 
pleted by 50 students who had majored in educational ndministration | 
is presented in chart 3. The figure also illustrates how the patterns 
of a group differ ffém the composite pattern shown in chart 2. 

There are several characteristic differences in the preparation of 
these administration students. Only 18 percent of them had ma jored ° 
or minored in education in their undergraduate work. It is‘a valuable 
asset to school administration that these key men, who have majored 
in graduate education to become superintendents and prineals 
should thus have the’ wide contacts with other fields to the extent 

& =o shown in chart 3. The administrator’s group-is able to show larger 

_ percentages of contact in practically every field, except the major itself, 
which ig. somewhat smallér-in amount than the usual major, but at 
the same time includes the minimum number of required hours in 
education which others have had to take to qaulify for teaching “at 
tlie undergraduate level in addition to all other work and.a subject- 

. Matter major. Many would regard social studies, well balanced 
among departments, and science desirable fields to rank next Q 
major. A close examination of transcripts showed that th DT OSes, 

_ pectite superintendents as individuals often have large gaps in their 
pal education. Note; for example, that 78 percent had no art in 

| \ .college; 94 percent had no music, not-even appreciation course: 
80 percent had no student teaching; 70 percent had no special methods, 
although all of them hed theoretical courses in general e@tication and 
‘fn psychology. Forty-six. pergent of these educational sdministrators 

had no college sociology, dne'half of them had no political science, - 

one third had no course in economics, and large. minority groups had 

not enrolled in biological or physical sciences. Some questions are 
suggested. Wes it not essfntial that these men be orientated in 
these courses which may be considered directly and indirectly basic 
to their job and to intelligent leadership in their community? Does 
college guidance for education positions at the graduate level function 
~a8 effectively as ‘it should? Does the present. program of ‘graduate 
requirements make it impossible for anfone ‘to take the courses he: 
should have? Are the larger percentages who thave taken mathie- 
_ + Matics or classicalvlanguages and the larger average credits earned 
in these fields justifiable in view of the neglect. by superintendents of 
soclo-civic and- esthetic types of: content? Does a heavy thesis 
requirement during a fifth year provide a more desirable sort of 
training than‘a lighter thesis with a greater number of other contacts? 

All of these issues are raiséd by a thoughtful study of facts revealed 

in transcripts of work completed. ' 
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The thesis -requirement.—An important variable which enters into 
this situation is the engphasis placed upon a thesis on a research 
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problem. Jone institution it may not be required at all and in: 


another jt represents th. 
24 semestér credits a 
51 colleges and in 88 percent of 49 universities which reported that 
the master’s degree was conferred. } ; on™ 

. The attitude of instructors on the thesis requirement wasvascer. 
tained from answers ‘to questigns on the place of the thesis. Of 694 
instructors, representing 14 subject fields; 22 percent did wot favor a 


equivalent of as much. as 12, 15, 18, or even 





thesis but rather favored much independent written work in all , 


graduate courses. 4 The percentages not favoring a thesis Wwere- 
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The ‘largest ‘no, thesis” gfoups were found in certain special sub- 
jects, namely, agriculture (32 percent), art (31 perc but also in 
French (27 percent) and in English (27 percent). Sm “fo thesis”? 
groups were found in history (8 percent) and in chemist 

When instructors were asked to indicate 4 
credits equivalent to be recommended ‘for a master’s 
percentage distribution was as follows: 
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The modal tendency, 
wouldygive the thesis the eqa@palence of 6 semester credits of course 


k. The thesis is required in 100 percent’ of - 





which -is almost a 50 percent tendency, 


work. A relatively small minerity*would assign more than 9. The’ 


education group is rather decidedly in favor of-a light thésis require- 


ment. On the whole for all] groups-the modal reactions would be to- 


’ require a thesis for.6, 9, oF 3 credits of naa im a teacher’s pro- 
gram. * . : : 


Fufth-year content:—Certain other plans for the fifth year of work 


groups. The proposals and the responses of representative groups 


to them are given in table 21. Each instructor was privileged to” 


approve as many plans as he would utilize. mes, 
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TABLE 21.—The opinions of representative groups of instructors on proposals for 
using the fifth collegiate year in the education of teachers , 
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- Altogether 547 instructors checkad an average of 2 of the 15 plans — 


proposed. “No. plan received a majority vote, and it is evident that 
on some points the education instructors and subject-matter instruc- 
tors show divergent réagtions, each more often emphasizing the plan 
which is most closely related to his work, These reactions are no 
doubt honestly and not selfishly made, because: each sees best the 
benefit of his own,work to: teachers; each has been told the value of 
his work by teachers who’ have taken it; and each has probably lost 
contact with the other points of view.,, Note, for example, that nearly 
one fourth of the subject-matter instructors bug only 1 percent.of 
the education group believed in a full year of graduate work in a 
subject-matter major; that about two fifths of the subject-matter 
instructors and only 3 percent of the education group favored @ year 
of work in a subject-matter @jor and in related work; and that 40 
*percent of ‘the education group but only 8: percent of the academic 
group would favor a thesis dealing with thg zioeson or psychologi- 
.eal problems involved in teaching the majé raibject. 
.Teactions of similar tendency may} sagpisinplans, 6, 9/10, and 14.’ 
“In aécentuation of thesp diffegigtes; there’ ard ‘institutions where 
graduate work for high-school gobe¥igré“js/isually in education and 
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educational’ paychology- and seldom in subjéct-mattex departments. 


Other instances were found where ‘an academic department refused 
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to permit graduate students majoring in an academiv: field. and ex-. 
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pecting to teach to migor in education. Both are extreme practices 
which do not always’ the best interest of tle teacher into first ~ 
consideration end can scarcétg be defend 
As a matter of fact there should be under present cpiidlitions many 
more cases where the graduate work of a future teacher is divided 4 

- . between a teaching field and edtication; the emphasis varying accord- 
ing to future need and previous preparation of the individual student. 
All this calls for close cooperation of all faculties in the matter of the - 

- graduate work. of teachérs,-which, it is anticipated, will increase in | 
volume as States and cities increase the standards of. qualification for 
positions. , 

The integrated 5-year curricula for teachers. —Throughout the discus- 
sions in previous chapters certain limitations of undergraduate prepara- 
tion for teaching have been noted which seem.to require an extension 
of the period of preparation at least for secondar® teachers. For a 
longer period of preparation for secomfary teachers at least there is - 
precedent in the thoroughgoing preparation of secondary teachers i 
England, France, Germgny—-and in the United States, the State/of ; 
California. The limitations of the 4-year program often pointed 
are the following: , . 
1. General education {fs in¢éomplete and has wide gaps. This,-of course, “may be 
remedied in part through the wider use of orientation courses in secondary 
education and at the junior college level. 
2. The need’of adequate preparation in 2 or 3 teaching fields rather than in agly~ 
1 subject, if preparation is to meet the needs of most:secondary teachers in 
- America, where, in bringing recondary edvation witain the reach of all, 
the small high school is typical. P 

+ 8. In some fields, in tue opinion of many inetruetore who were interviewed, 
' adequate specialization to attain the competency required by present 

wa American needs seems impogsible. This was particularly streased for the 

foreign langyages, science, Bocial studies, all phases of tue English teachers’ 
- work, and the epecial subjects, without curtailing general education. 
4. The increasing pressure from the public-school field itself to send*them .be- 
ginnera with more adquate initial preparation in the art of teaching and’a 
<n" sufficient orientation in the theory and science of education requires educa- 


tion courses as essential; but these have crowded ons other courses ee ' 
taken for the bachelor’s degree. A o' 


All these, needs together have resulted in a strong sentiment for, and 
-some progress in the esta nt of, a fifth’ year of. preparation. 
- The issue coming more to thg foreground is- whether the . 
|.” fifth year should be a years falizeGon and research in @ major 
field or two of special interest Or whether there should be an integrated 
5-year program which prepares along. all the sbove- lines. The 
Harvard School of' Education insists that it cannot be done in less 
‘than 6 years and is. requiring 2 years beyond the bachelor’s degree of 
students’ in education. Its placement in exceptionally. good positions 
wot practically all of the considerable number of 6-year people at a time — 
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* ; ‘ 
when other schools placed on the average, less than one-third, might ' 
be considered an indication that public-school officials appreciate 
thoroughgoing preparation of teachers. ¥ 

After more or less experience with 5-year plans in California, Assis- 
tant Dean Benjamin of the School of Education at the Universit of 
Minnesota, posited the following principles which he believes sh®uld 
underlie the proposed extension of 5-year curricula at Minnesota. 
It is an illustration of the kind of philosophy which is back of 5-year 
plans, although many advocates of the 5-year plan might differ with 
him on these particular principles: 

1. It should provide a broader educatian than does the present 4-year program. 


2. It should not include a year of graduate training in the pense of increased 
specialization and research. ; 


3. The amount of time devoted to strictly professional courses in eoneatis snoulay | 


‘be no greater than in the present 4-year program. 
4. Professional education should be improved and. lntearcéet in the 5- ear. 
“curriculum. 


.5. It should provid’ for,increased contact with actual ashiool situations, { i» 


6. “Its curreulum shobid be evaluated as objectively as possible in terms of. the 
quality of ita product. 
7. It should be grganized around the following group of courges: : 
(a) General introductory and orientation courses in basic fields such as 
‘ social sciences, biological sciences, physical sciehoea, language, 
letters and philosophy, music and art. 
(6) Relatéd content courses (for third, fourth, ‘and fifth year) to broaden 
the background of the teacher in his special ties. 
(c) Instructional cortent in teaching fields. 
(dq) Technical courses in education such’ as educational psychology, the 
« high school], technique of high-school instruction, etc. 
“(e) Practice courses in education (onsenvation, practice teaching,‘and . 
research problenis). 


The purposes-to be attained by 5-year curricula have much to 
commend them, and the movement is gaining momentum. A large 
number of instructors and administrators in liberal arts colleges were 
of the opinion, as rev.aled in conferences, that 5 years of preparation 
for teachers was necessary; some of them believed they could supply 
all of the preparation; others said they preferred to establish closer 


contact with graduate schools in education elsewhere to supply the. 


fifth year while they supplied t the first 4 of the 5 rears, under either . 


‘the 4-1 plan or the integrated 5-year plan. 


One i issue concerns the degree to be awarded Sa the amount of 
research to be included. Some 5-year curricula lead to the B.Ed., 
some to the M.S. or M.A., and others to the Ed.M. The Ed.M. is 
usually a content degree and hot a research degree, while the M.A. 


Y 


is usually, but not akways, awarded when a ¥hesi3 requirement is-. 


maintained. Jt seems reasonable that’the M.A. or M.S. degree 
should be kept for the master’s degree requirement with heavier 
research, and that the Ed.M. be awarded as a practisonte: 8 ore 
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be awarded in education by thé same institution. Certain trands are 
noticeable with respect to the Ed.M. degree: (1) Waiving of the 
language requirement; (2) omission of a thesis and emphasis upon 
teaching subjects and professional work in edgcation; and (3) fre- 
quently the requirement ef successful teaching expe#@hce. Harvard 


requires 2 years for ita Ed.M. degree. 


? 


THE DOCTOR’S-DEGREE LEVEL 


of liberal arts reported that they awdrded doctor's degrees. 
exténsive curriculuin study of the doctgral level’ was not planned j 
this section. A full treatment of mos{/matters pertaining to graduate 
work will be found elsewhere in tHe report. However, a sampled 
cross-section of curriculum content at the secondary, undergraduate, 


40 y ofts 
Forty-four percent of 50 universities and 5 percent of 153 = 
A 





_ and master’s degree level was obtaimed through the analyses of only 50 ; 


complete undergraduate and graduate transcripts of doctoral gmadu- 


ates who had majored in education and of 37 dactor’s degree graduates 
wio had majored in history where the reeords were available from 
the group of colleges and universities intensively studied. 

It is’not the belief of the Survey staf that the doctorate qrork 
should be formalized and standardized in terms of required credite 
of course work, residence requirements, the passing of set types _of 
examinations, or heavy emphasis on research, Tha.purpose of the 
doctorate is to develop scholars who can advance knowledga through 
research, interpretation, and: evaluation of data and who can supply 
a high quality of instruction. Progressive elimination of the less 
capable, and careful selection, encouragement, and development of 
talent must be a part of the plan. The fundamental qualifications 
are mastery ofa field and its related branches, ability to do and 
evalugte research in it, the possession of a broad basic background, a 
_ knowledge of society and its institutions and of the function and 
practices of higher education. The interests of the teaching pro- 
fession will be best protected if the preparatioh of doctors be restricted 


* 


to institutions with exceptional faculties; mere technical requirements . 


can be met easily. For these reasons the discussion that follows 
shauld in no wise be interpreted as signifying that course require- 
ment&, theses, and the like, are the most important codsideration. 
It is merely an extension of previous discussion to the ddctér’s level 
to get a complete picture of the formal aspecta of fosach at all 
levels. + et, ? 


Pos i 
Pattern of work completed.—The general pattern of work completed 


is indicated in rough outline for doctorate graduates in both education 


. and in history in table 22; which lists in parallel columns the per- 
centage. of doctors in education and in history who had completed 
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with emphasis on content for the teacher. Both degrees could then: 
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urses in each of the different fields of subject matter, the mean 
credits, and the range in credits earned. The total amount of formal 
course work cw pleted i 1s ao given. 


TaB_er 22.— Distribution of work ikon by 50 doctor hiloso in education 
and by $7 doctors of philosophy in history at the doctors of master 
combined im es and universities 


5 


Parent who hed Mean credits Range of credits 
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The median total number of cfedits of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate course work completed by doctors in educational administration 
was 203, but individual students attained the degree in one case with 


153 semester credits and in another with as many as 272. The median 


number. of credits*completed by those who majored in history was 
209-in a range which extended from only 181 up to as much as 29). 
The increase of median credits completed for the doctorate over the 
median credits completed for the master’s degree was 42 in education 
and 51.in history, the median for the master’s degree in education 
being higher and the median in education for the doctorate being 
lower than corresponding medians fof history. ; 
The Variation in credits completed by groups of studegts majonng 
in pennet and a at the bachelor’s, the” master’s, and the 
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doctor's degree levels is shown in figure 4. Some doctor's degree 
graduates took no more course work than some bachelor’s de 
gree graduates. The master’s and doctor’s levels overlap greatly. 
There are, of course, many factors causing this variation, such as 
number of years of graduate work required for the doctorate: which 
was 2 or 3 in the institutions included, the accumulation of qualif 
credita not credited on transenpts to definite courses but counted 
toward the degree, the amount of individual noncredit seminar and 
research, the work assigned, the emphasis placed upon the thesis, and 
the scope and seventy of examinations without reference to courses, 
Eighty-six percent of 22 universities that reported conferring a doc- 
toral degree and 100 percent of 7 colleges that reported conferring a 
doctoral degree required a dissertation... The interrelationships of 
these vanables may result in a more equalized total attainment, but 
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FIGURE 4.—The overlapping of formal credits completed a idiuiniy majoring tu history and education for 
the bachelor's, master’s, and doctor's degrees. y 
the stiggestion which comes from figure 4 is that persons holding similar 
degrees from the same or different institutions may not represent 
at all comparable attainments. The matter needs more careful 
study and is presented here to call attention to a problem in which 
quality probably transcends quantity. The matter of standards 
required for any degree is of paramount, importance in the education 
of teachers. These and other data of the Survey point to a situa- 
tion of extreme quantitative variation, which suggests eo oeeae 
differences in, quality standards. 
A comparison of the entries regarding doctoral sraduates | in table 
22 with corresponding entries regarding, lower-degree levels strik- 
ingly shows the fact that graduate work, as it probably should at the 
doctoral level, doesanot add much to the spread of @ducation, but 
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adds largely to intensity of specialization in fields previously studied. | 
The extent to which this is true is revealed by the following state | 
merits based upon tabulations which are not here presented: | 


1. The percentages of doctor's students In history who have had contacta eas 
the fields of knowledge is increased over the corresponding undergraduate ; 
centages, an average of only ¢ percent for the 23 subjects covered in the ‘anaes. 
the avcrage increase being from A2.9 percest of students studying 23 subjects at 
the bachelor's degree level to 44.9 percent at the doctor's degree level, the first 
percentage being based upon a up of 100 studente majoring In histayy and the 

last upon the group of 35 doc majorsin history. A comparison of 50 master's 

degree graduates with the 35 toral graduates {[ndicates no increase in the 
percentage of contacta; in fact, an ed sureebss of 0.3 percent from 47 2 
percent on the average contact in 23 fields fo master's degree to 46.9 percent 
for the doctor's degree, an insignificant difference probably due to samplin:, 
indicates that the graduate student after the master's degree ts introduced to 
practically no new fields 

2. Corresponding increases or decreases could not be ascertained between 
the bachelor’s and doctor's degre levels for education majors because the Survey . 
had not included a group in educational admitistration at the undergraduate 
level. However, the corresponding average percentages of a group of 50 majors 
in educational administration at the master’s degree level and another group, of 
50 majors in educational administration at the doctor's degree leve] showed an 
increase of only 0.2 percent from 47.1 for toe former to 47.3 for the latter who 
had taken any work at all in the 23 subjects. 

8. These data indicate that, at ieast for history and educatien majors, practi- 
cally no new subject contacts were made at the doctoral level outaide the fiehis 
of specialization and that at least in history the new subject contac:s at the 
tmaaster's degree level were very su-all. In other words, general education was 
completed bv the beRinning of the master’s degree work when the 4-1 plan of 
5 years of preparation was followed, and the 3 yeare of graduate w id not 
contribute more to a general education. ‘or this the doctora] sf nust 
depend upon his previour secondary at@ undergraduate training, and as &, doo- 
toral graduate he can claim little more breadth of knowledge outside of his spect: 
alties than does the bachelor's degree graduate. , f 


Figure 5 is presented to show the’ percentage of all work taken at 
the undergradydte and graduate levels that is taken in each field. 
The general education of doctoral students majoring in history or in 
,education shows similar genera] trends and the same characteristic’ 
differences. ‘ The group of 50 education majors enrdlled less frequently 
in languages and social sciences and when they did enroll took fewer 
hours of work in these fields. It is significant that 44 percent of 
these graduates who will occupy key positions in education had fot 4 
had gconomics spt any. level, 60 percént had not had political science, ’ 
and 56.percént hadwnot had sociology. 

The great lag in the number making fine arts contacts persists in 
this group: One-fourth of the education majors and more than a 
third of the history majors did not enroll in biological courses of any 
type at any level. Biology is a basic science for one who would 
understand the educational procese“r present-day philosophy; an 
offhaffl it appears to be an unfortunate oversight for anyone educated 
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to the doctorate not to have bad an introduction to such basic concepts 
earlier in his education. | 

It ts apparent throughout all levels that geography is not seriously 

considered by many undergraduate or graduate students as an im por- 
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Piavug 5.—The pattern of work taken on the baehelor’s, master’s, and doctor's levels by 50 doctors of 
philosophy in education and 35 doctars of philosophy in history. 

tant constituent of general education, while philosophy is passed up 

by 32 percent of history and 38 percent of education majors. _ 

A companson of the divisional totals shaws that the education 
majors attained the doctorate with more work in sciencé and mathe- 
matics (nearly twice as much) than ‘had history majors, and nearly 
five times as much work in vocational subjects, while 50 percent more 

¢715*—35—Vol. 3—22 | a 
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history majors had pursued foreign languages than had the education 
majors. If the two long bars in figure 5 representing major speciali- 
zation are omitted, the patterns for history majors and education 
majors at the doctoral level are seen to be strikingly alike. The 
| significance of such differences as appear to exist could not be estab- 
| lished without far greater sampling than is repregented hete. - 
| One characteristic difference between the work completed by doc- 
toral graduates was that 69 percent of the history group’ and only 
30 percent of the education group majored in the same field for the 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees; however, 58 percent of 
the education group and only 7. percent of the history group majored 
“ in the same field in the doctor’s and master’s degree work, with 
another major at the bachelor’s degree level. Thus 88 percent of 
either group followed the same major during both levels of graduate 
work. 
The number of subject-matter field contacts at the docféral level 
seldom exceeded four. The percentage distribution was as follows: 
































Number of flelds Education| History 





_ There is apparently a tendency for education students to concen- 
trate in fewer fields, probably because 80’ many had not majored i in 
- ‘education at the bachelor’s degree level. 
| The total number of semester credita completed i in formal course 
work of the major was 83 in history and 86 in education. These . 
amounts constitute 42 percent of all undergraduate and graduate 
work completed by education majors and 40 percent of all under- | 
graduate and graduate work completed by history majors. 
Sixty-four percent of the education majors and 61 percent of the . 
history majors had no minora fdr the doctorate; and if an educational ° 
psychology minor be considered so closély 4 related field’to education 
as to be identified with it, thefi it may be said that 88 percent of them 
concentrated altogethtr in education. Similarly, 2% percent of the 
history majors minored in political sciénce, 3 percent in sociology, 
and 3 percent in economics; so that 92 percent of them concentrated — 
* altogether in social studies. 
— Requirements for the degree of doctor of cdssoustats (Ed.D) —The require 
.. ments for the degree of doctor of education are typically those for a 
doctorate in any field and vary ag those vary from institution to 
Anstitution. It is offered either by.the graduate school or by the 
_school of education. The change means varioussorts of modifications 
from nothing other than a major in edtication to modification of the 
eo . a : ys 
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language requirements, the thesis requirement, the course group 
requirements, or the total time requirement, but seldom all of these 
in the same institution. Some believe the-entire movement to be one 
of lowering standards; others point to the severity of the standards for 


Harvard does not require the master’s degree in education on the 
way to the doctorate. Both degrees require 2 years of work, the 
Ed.M. being essentially a practitioner’s degree for teaching and the 
¢d.D. being essentially a research degree. The standards for attain- 


California requires professional experience and aims to emphasize 
the practitioner’s and not the research viewpoint. . In most schools 
where the Ed.D. is granted, the Ph.D. in education is likewise open to 
graduate students ih education. 


} 





| CHAPTER X 
INSTRUCTION IN REPRESENTATIVE COURSES? 


Interviews with instructors in the institutions visited frequently 
brought out the observation that one of the most important elements 
of a general college education is the influence of instructors. Another 
important generalization frequently heard was that subject matter 
is forgotten and can.be reviewed but that what really matters are 
the scholarly habits, permanent interests, insights, and concomitant 
stimulations that are developed as a result of the pfactices employed 
in the classes. Under this viewpoint the outcomes of method be- 
come curriculum objectives. ; 

One phase of the survey aimed to ascertain some facts of personnel, 
curriculum, and method that wers characteristic of courses most 
representative of teacher education in the selected institutions. To 
this end the courses of from 30 to 57 catalogs according to the field 
studied were carefully analyzed to determine what courses were most 
frequently offered in departments in which teachers major. Inquiry 
forms relative to personnel, the content and method of courses, and 
related matters were then sent to about 2,000 instructors of about 
3,500 courses in representative colleges and universities. Usablo- | 
returns were received as follows: Personnel data on 1,019 instructors; 
content-and method in 1,740 answers, and reactions to proposals and | 
issues by 968 instructors. Information was gathered ‘on instructors 
and courses in the following representative major fields: Botany, 
chemistry, economics, English, French, history, mathematics, politi- 
cal science, sociology, agriculture, art, home economics, industrial 
arts, library science, music, physical education (women), elementary 
education, secondary education, and supervision. Tabulations on all 
forms in all subjects were not completed in time to be included in 
the answers and not all instructors answered every question, conse- 
quently the totals'‘on any one item never equal the total number of 
instructors or courses reported above. { 

' The following graduate students at the University of Minnesota assisted in the tabulation and inter- © 
pretation of the extensive data obtained in connection with representative teaching fields in universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges: Grace Armstrong, Thomas V. Cunningham, P. 8. Dyer, T. O. Everson, 

+ Reede Gray, Harvey Jackson, J. Cornell Johnson, Claude Lammers, Norvin L. Landskov, E. Ber- 


nice Maloney, Dorothy Maclary, E. H. Metag, W. A. Pelton, Hugh Sweet, and W. G. Wiegand; 
also: Katherine A.‘Gardiner ef George Washington University. 
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THE PERSONNEL ' 


v 

Whether the data on personnel of respondents in these institutions 
is typical of all institutions is not known; it is a safe assumption that 
they are fairly but not absolutely so. They are probably not so 
typical of all colleges and universities because the institutions selected 
for study were selected to be Ippresentative of better practices from 
many different standpoints.? 

The tespondents held évery type of degree: 58 percent held 
doctor’s degrees, 32 percent master’s degrees, only 8 percent bach- 
elor’s degrees, while 2 percent held no degrees. The percentages of 
doctor’s degrees were lowest in art and home economics, and they 
were generally lower in the special subjects than ip, academic sub-. 
— jects or education, Bachelor’s degrees were more numerous in the 
special subjects than in other fields, as were also those holding no 
degrees. One-half of these degrees were received since 1922. By 
periods when last degrees were received, the respondents distributed 
’in the following percentages: ™ 





Year; Percent | Year:. ; Percent | Year: Percent 
1930-31. ._____ 12 1915-19....____ 14 1900-1904... 3 
1925-29__..____ 30 1910-14_______ 10 1895-99._..... 9 
1920-24._._... 19 1905— 9__.____. 7 Before 1895.... 


The last education of 83 percent of the instructors was received in 
universities; of 16 percent in colleges, and of 1 percent in teachers 
colleges. Forty-one percent of the institutions from which the last 
education was received by respondents were in the area ef the N orth 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 21 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic region, 17 percent from New England, 11 percent 
in the SoutH, and 10 percent on the Pacific coast. 


University, University of Idaho, University of Michigan, University of Montana, University of Nevada, 
University of New Mexico, Rutgers University, Tulane University of Louisiana, University of Vermont: 
West Virginia University, University of Wyoming, Agnes Scott College, Berea College, Bowdoin College, 
Bryn Mawr College, Hendrix-Henderson College, Huron College, Jamestown College, Maryville College, 
Oklahoma College for Women, Rockford College, Weshburn College, Whitman Oollege, and Winthrop 


The average enrollment of colleges was about 876, the average junior college enrollment was 276, and the 
Svevage pniversity enrollment about 9,000. They represented the larger institutions of each type. | 
| 


. 
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It is very important to note that of these respondents 92 percent 
had majored or miriored in the teaching field at the graduate level 
and that 69 percent had majored or minored in the teaching field at 
the undergraduate level. Five percent had neither majored nor 
minored in the teaching field at the graduate or undergraduate level. 

Contacts with subjects other than the teaching jield—From the 
standpoint of general interest it is important to note the pertentages 
of the respondents who have had undergraduafe or graduate courses 
in each of the following subjects. [The fields are listed in the order, 
of the number of instructors who had had courses in them.] 





























\ 

‘ FIELD Percent FIELD Percent 
English. suo) 522 ictus. O¥s| Mudie. f.. 22 fe | 20 
Modern language_____..________ 85 | Geography._......__._.....- | 20 

“History, a le tink dsoect Lect urtsd 83 | Agriculture... 20 
Mathematics___.........._____. 81 | Industrial arts......._______-___ 13 
Physical science______:_________ 78 | Home economics____.___._._____ 9 
Philosophy or ethics_________._. 73 ‘ 

' General peychology_________..'_ _ 72 IN EDUCATION BUBJECTS 
Classical language___._____:._* 7] 

Biological science____.__________ 69 | History of education____...____ 59 
Economics.\ __..........__.____ 68.} Educational psychology...______ 56 
Physical edudation.__...________ 58 | Educational methods___.________ 
BOnighiog yy. 6.28222 58 | Elementary, secondary, or higher 
Political science.___....__._____ 49 | education._.-..__.________ --- 46 
HpUMOTL 5134 S22 eee eaters 39 | Educational philosophy__________ 39 
BY en See et 33 | Administration and supervision... 39 
Other pcience__..-.___..___.____ 25 | Social aspects of education.______ 30 
Business and commerce_________. 23 | Other edudation._.-...... 30 
This picture of the contacts of the instructors of teachers is inter- 





esting ftrouse incomplete because the extent of contact was not 
. indicatéd. If contacts stimulate interests, then it is possible that, 
say for guidance purposed, instructors may not be entirely competent 
" to give fair advice because of lack of contacts and, on the other hand, 
because of specialization. The rather large percentages who have 
had one or the other of the education courses were not anticipated. 
Fine arts and special vocational subjects, geography, and business 
and commerce were low. This may or may not account for the fact 
that music or art and home economics, which ought to be highly 
' functional subjects in life are often not provided for in a general. |. 
education and are sometimes. not found in independént colleges of 
liberal arts and, that geography has seemed under emphasized. ‘ 
Feaching experience.—The majority of these instructors (58 percent) | 
have had teaching experience at a lower level. Forty-aéven percent 
have taught in a secondary school and 22 percent have taught in an 
elementary school. As. noted before, the formal work in education 
that has been taken and the large number of teachers who have had 


_ teaching experience at lower levels should permit the frequent choice 


= 
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of persons who should be competent to teach special methods in 
their teaching fields or to give some professional treatment to content 
in subject-matter courses. | 

The median total number of years of teaching or administrative 
experience of the respondents was ‘17.6 years, the medians for uni- 
versity instructors only, college instructors only, and junior college 
instructors only being 19, 15.9, and 10.6 years, respectively. Evi- 
dently the university group of respondents has had a longer. period 
of teaching and administrative experience. 

Most but not nearly all respondents reparted on a field which was 
their only teaching field. The percentage distribution according to 
the number of fields in which’ they taught was as follows: 1 field, 84; 
2 fields, 14; 3 fields, 1; 4 fields, 1, a 
_ For an evaluation of college lontent by university and college — 
instructors, they were asked to check those fields which ‘have influ- 
enced their philosophy of ‘life. The vote was so largely in favor of 
the major fields of instructors that a tabulation was made which 


hfe then became: Psychology, 12; English, 12; philosophy, 11; 
education, 9; history, 8: modern language, 6; sociology, 6: and classical 
languages, 5. ea ; 

Staff activities— Active membership of instructors on State, 


regional, and national committees was reported by 51 percent of 


Reports of original research were published by 66 percent of the 
respondents during the 6 years preceding the date of ‘the inquiry 
form, 29 percent having published a book and 56 percent having 
published a magazine article. The activities by instructors repre- 
* senting the three types of institutions wére as follows: 


v" 4 Percent of instructors ha 
published— oe 


Type of institution 
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The personnel data about these instructors—the number, sex 
distribution, ranks held, institutions represented, degrees held, 
specialization, experience, professional activity, and publishing 
activity—indicate in general a group of apparently high attainment, 
whose reactions to proposals on, curriculum and on curricular issues 
should have value. 


ADMINISTRATION OF REPRESENTATIVE COURSES 


The university and college courses which were found most repre- 
sentative of content given to teachers in preparation are probably 
typical in most respects of undergraduate courses in general. ‘There 
are two sets of facts about them which should be of interest: One 
concerns matters of course administration and the other toncerns 
matters of content and method.. . 

Among items of the administration of representative courses which 
were studied through inquiry forms were: Credit awarded, class size, 
time and frequency of offering, extent of prescription, off-level 
registration, standardization, use of texts, duplication among courses 
and prerequisites. , 

Credit awarded.-Three credits were most typically awarded for 
completion of courses in a percentage distribution which ranged from 





1 to 10 credits as follows: | 
Number of credits: Percent | Number of credits—continued. Percem 
» OE, SE TE a a 3 Be ak We oy ee 11. 00 
a BF 3 SP LA 18 C20 es ee IT. es éashs . 25 
inne tee ee de 49 Be a eek Sas eee ee eee 2. 00 
Bi 5 3che. Wren Be. 4558 OE 1] Bec Use A eee ie be os 33 
Ba ee rat “eee 4 PW sean ets te 1. 00 





There were no significant differences in the distribution of credits 
awarded among universities,- colleges, and junior colleges. This 
mediangatward means that the ordinary teacher completes from 41 
to 44 courses for the bachelor’s degree. 

Class enrollment.—Class enrollment is significant enough to warrant 

* some special consideration. The median enrollment of 1,427 classes 
was 24.5 students. The percentages of classes with each amount of 
enrollment were the following: 













- Number of students: Percent | Number of students: Percent 
tito Blew Wome ns a ee Golf. gr Bl to 4-Ve ao ee ee 10 
C36 TGs Eee fe ee 11 41 to. 50s ohio 5s oe 7 
Li to-153. csotrecmc it: 12 DINO Gh. eer. ST Fh 4 
AG to2G tt Ae ae ll Gl. BON esets: ttt athe eee) Sek: 3 
4 Ad BO hs a ES Smee Le 4. te 100 ce ce ee 3 
264030. 2.50 nnn ek 12 More than 100___...___.... 8 


University classes had a median of 28.6 studerits; college classes 

* were sinallest with a median of: 20.2 students; and the junior college 
median was 26.6. 
It was evident that in large universities ‘gall classes are partly the 
consequence of graduate work and the necessity to provide complete 
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‘conceivable that the enrollment trend of all classes- would be even 
smaller. 


Time and Srequency of cbhurse offering.—Ninety-two percent of the 


courses were offered annually and 8 percent only were given in alter-. 


nate years. Junior collegés alternated their classes more’ than did 
colleges, and colleges alternated more than did the universities: the 


.creases the flexibility of program-making for students. . 

The summer-session offerings were fewer than the offerings of the 
academic year. Only two-fifths of the representative courses of al] 
institutions were also offered as summer-session courses. The univer- 


sity summer offerings of 55 percent of the total offering were both ~ 


4 


absolutely and relatively largest. The corresponding college per- 
centage was 23, and that of the junior college was only 17 percent. 
Obviously, students who depend upon summer work, as do many 
teachers in service who are upgrading their qualifications, are handi- 
capped in not having as wide a choice of representative courses as 
students attending during the regular school year. } 

Twelve percent of all representative courses in uhiversities, but only 
1 percent of all courses in the colleges were offered also as correspond. 
ence courses, mh, \ 

Extent of prescription.—Of 1,421 ‘courses, 45 percent were entirely 
elective; 5 percent were prescribed for all students ; and 36 percent 
were required of all mafors. Others were required of different groups 
of students. 

Off-level enrollment.—By off-level enrolln‘nt is meant the enrollment 
. Of students in classes which are above or below their classification as 
students in the institution. It is obvious that no restriction on off- 
level registration would tend to reduce most work from the freshman 





a 
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after a student has madé some progress. Both extremes are to be 
avoided. To maintain standards and curriculum organization, care- 
ful supervision of off-level registration is necessary so that the capable 
can move faster, the previously prepared take more advanced courses" 

_ to prevent duplication and logs of time, the mediocre or weak kept 
out of advanced work, the studAnt well along permitted to reach back 
to pick up a needed course, the sdnior college student kept from placing. 
too much of his program in the junior college, and lines drawn some- 
what as strictly ‘as possible between graduate and undergraduate 
work, upper-level and lower-level work. A discussion of{this problem 
as it applies to the University of Chicago may, be found in the Univer, , 
sity of Chicago Survey. y 

Forty-two percent of the representative courses were definitely - 

restricted to a level. It was reported that 3 percent were open only to 
freshmen, 11 percent were open only to sophomores, 5 percent were 
open only to juniors, 9 percent were open only to seniors, 10 percent 
only to master’s level students, and 4 percent were open only to doc- 
tor’s level students. Itis usually possible in most institutions for such 
general restrictions to be modifiable for the individual student by. 
administrative procedures provided for thts purpose to supervise the 
situation. , Restrictions of a broader sort were evident from the report 
that 13 pefcent of courses were open to all janior college students only, 
29 percent to all senior college students only, and 12 percent to grad- 
uete students only. Only 4 percent of the courses were reported as 
open to all undergraduate and graduate students alike. ‘In all these 
matters the coileges were drawing stricter lines than the universities 

| at the undergraduate level‘and the universities were drawing stricter 

' _ lines than the colleges at the graduate level. ‘Fhe junior collages were 


a 





somewhat stricter within their narrower range than were either the 
universities or colleges at the same level. ; . : 
Staredardization of courses.—The tradition of a minimum of insti- 
tutional and departmental supervision over the content of an instruc- 
tor’s courses, particularly in the higher ranks, is usually followed in 
higher education. Research, specialization, afd the authority of 
y instructors in a field are legitimate reasons for the observance 
these practices, and must result to some extent in desirable variety 
in advanced courses. First courses in a department, which are largely 
overview or introductory, may tend.to be more standardized, the 
farthér they are removed from the level of research. That this in 
general might be true was indicated by the report that 64 percent of 
instructors in junior colleges believed that their courses were standard: 
ized, while instructors from 4-year colleges believed that. only 44 per- 


cent were standardized, and university instructors with more graduate 


. | Heeves, F. W., Peik, W. E., and Russell, John Dale. Instruction in the University. University of 
Ohiocago survey, vol. IV, oh. IV. 7 
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work feported only 32 percent af the courses standardized in content, 
In colleges and wniversities stan ardization is not characteristic of a 
majority of offerings. - a ! 

Little can be said about the desirability of standardization or the 
‘undesirability of nonstandardization until more is known. Variations 
in subjects prescribed and taken in major sequences. as already noted . 


indicate that teachers educated in different institutions would not, kaye 
the same scope and content of Preparation. The extent to which this ~ 
is true is not known... The essential point on which most would agree 
is that a teacher’s thorough grounding in the minimum essentials 
of the teaching fields must be guaranteed ; beyond that standardized 
preparation may restrict.rather than promote education.” A history. 
teacher must know history in general ;‘an English teacher must know 
literature and oral and written speeeh; the foreign language teacher 
must be able to read, tos , OF to write the language fluently and 

" should know the literature and the oulture of the people; the science 


a certain standardizétion may be considered necessary m the educa- 
tion of teachers. Thero is littlo basis for recomnrending it beyond this 
point. - | = i 
Use of texts.—In one half of the courses the sequence of topics used 
in the class followed the Sequence of topics in one or more texts; it is 
assumed that in the other half tho Bequence of topics followed the 
individual organization of the instructor. The instructors assumed the 
“free lance’? role in 47 percent of the academic courses and in 69 per- 
_ cent of the Special-subject courses. _ In representative fields texts 
were followed most‘in economics (80 percent), mathematics (80 per- 
cent), sociology (70 percent), and chemistry (65 percent). ‘They were 
least followed in French (17 percent), home economics (23 percent), 
art (25 percéht), and in nglish (29 percent). ‘ ‘ 
_ The sequence of topics in texts weie followed more generally in . 
Junior colleges than in colleges ‘and more generally in colleges than in 
universities, the percentages being: Junior colleges, 64: colleges, 50; 
and universities, 43. A correlation between the percentages of courses 


¥., 


adherence to the topic sequences of textbooks. | 
Duplication in courses.—With more or less freedom given to in- 
structors regarding their course contents, there could result unnéces- _ 
sary duplication. Some repetition of content is no doubt necessary in 
‘ ‘ 
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sequences to promote learning, and some content may be Fopeated in 
other courses when different sets of students pass through them. hese 
practices would hardly be judged unnecessary duplication by anyone 
except those either unfamiliar withthe psychology ef learning or with 
curriculum organization. Tp definite inquiries regarding duplication, 
87 percent of the instructors reported that they did not duplicate or 
overlap unnecessarily other courses of their dep ent; only 4 per- 
cent stated definitely that other instructors ov lap and duplicate 
unnecessarily the content of their courses. Tha. degree of certainty 


varies somewhat according to departments. There is less certainty 


about nonexistence of duplication in education, home economics: and 


economics; much more certainty that it does not exist in botany,’ 


chemistry, mathematics, or agriculture. There is just enough feelihg 
of its existence through all departments that it might well be made the 


, object of more careful analysis and study. Elimination of duplica- 


tion might be a method of effecting economies. 


Prerequisites.—A related problem is the requirement of sequence ina 
_ series of courses within a department. Sequence planned to provide 


dfganization and step-up of work is no doubt desirable. Evidence from 
6 small group of studies in higher education has indicated, however, 
‘that prerequisites may have less real significance than is‘attached to 
them. .Prerequisites for which there are no established reasons 
should be avoided, particularly when a motive may be found in the 
selfish interest of specific departments to hold students. It is essential 


‘that these matters be carefully supervised. 


Since the interests of students are paramount, unnecessary fire- 
requisite restriction of a technical nature to courses with important 
content may be barriers to the acquisition of a general education. 

The reports of instructors revealed that 30 percent of the co 
represented in this study, required no prerequisite, 32 percent requi 
1 prerequisite course, 21 percent required 2 prerequisite courses, 9 per- 
cent required 3 prerequisite courses, 7 percent required 4 prerequisite 


‘courses, and 2 percent, required more than 4 prerequisite courses, 


This means that about one-third of the courses were open to all: that 
about a second third of the courses were accessible by a 1-course 


_ prerequisite, and that an additional third of the courses was accessible 


_ portant in the educ 





and of confidence which can eventuate in undue curtailments. 


‘ by a 2-course prerequisite. 


These matters vai administration are perhaps no more ‘im- 

ation of teachers than they are in the education of 
anyone else; but they are matters which can seriously affect such edu- 
cation. ya all institutions, but particularly in State institutions, 
policies “of popr economy resulting from too many small elasses be- 
cause they aré offered too frequently or because too wide an offering 
is attempted; and the unnecessary duplication of courses ‘in whole or 
in part, may result in the mounting of unit costs to loss of prestige 
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Unsupervised off-level registration can and will result in a lowering 
of standards. ‘Transcripts of students who had prepared for teach- 
ing were found in which entirely too much of the program of work 
seemed’ to be of junior college status and too little of senior college 
status. Bgl ' . 

The slavish following of texts with textbook memoriter type of 
examination checks and recitatio Procedures can be overdones 
_ Classes were visited in which the biaerantt was quizzing his class, 

in a backing-the-book type of recitation, it seemed, muth too fre- 
_ quently. This is not higher education, even though the use of texts 
is desirable. No doubt departmental insistence upon prerequisite 
courses which are unnecessarily technical for anyone but the student, 


who 
| ‘ducatinn. Lack of institutional or departmental supervision of 
course offerings may easily result ‘in Omissions and inclusions of 
content without reference to students’ life needs and to relative values. 
All these.are matters which, after all, condition the quality of prepara- 


tion that teachers receive, . ) 
CONTENT AND METHOD oF REPRESENTATIVE COURSES 


Instructional aims.—The aims of higher education have been widely 
discussed at all times, Carter Good ‘ in Teaching in College and 
University devotes a chapter in a bibliographical survey to locate the 
important contributions in the literature on functions and standards 
and has cited 181 selected references, mostly of recent date. This 
indicates something of the outstanding place this matter holds in the 
minds of those interested. 3 

A list of 34 instructional aims gathered from the literdture was sub- 
mitted to instructors of representative courses with the request that. 


in table 23° 8 


ee Soe | 
* Good, Carter V. Teaching in college and university. A Survey of the Problems and LYferatare in 
Higher Education, Baltimore, Md., Warwick and York, Ino., 1929, ch. III, pp. 81-108. 
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ae 
TaBLE*23,— Aims and‘bbjectives of represe Ntaiive courses used in the education of 
teachers in universities, colleges, aid junior colleges (classified) 


, 










. thin 
Rank | 
order Statement of.alm courses 
of alm mot- 
, igi 
tne a 
i 2 $ 





I. Direct qublect nator or course alms: 
To have students soquire facts or meanings concerning the subject through text- 
eonke, lectiiies by the instructor, classroom dictation. and laboratery 











2] To give students a knowiedge of the princlpies of the tabject 2-7-7] 8 
3 To make students familiar with the aims and problems of the subject..........___ 67 
10 To prepare students for subsequent needs in the courses for w this is a pre- 
req wipt re se ereweb sacra wens ec naqleccnenelccueébabehicen nade... aguas Aue 
ie ke attain as certain nies oe Srl mah jocts rine tthe is demanded_._._..____ r 
O train in research me udes training more specialized tech- 
% niques of discoverin new truth in the fieid)..... 2-2-2 25 
27| _ Togive a review of subject matter previously studied............2.7277 7777777777 16 
11 AVEO R GOCE ain S33 r 5 pee 3s Honapachts Lecceopas imeem ek arenes ue 49 
“=| IT. General educational (liberal-education) alms: . 
8 no supply some mastery of this fleld as part of the cultural education desirable for 
erg a ena onan eden eran en ontoeis att be nbniseusdo de rls cadaladecllietiacic sd. 47 
0 To discipline the mird; to develop greater mantal capacity; to develop perspective, 
SUGEMIONE, anid TAP Ea coc pares ey unt each ded hehe dee roe “4 
. 19 To arouse the emotional life of the students and hence promote richer and deeper 
insight into the experiences of the race...............---....-.---.-.-........... 6 
12 Average.......... Sa ahinidhadavprpcnncdesepptiintowelensyonecempaciesscnuwalenhs 30 
“| III. 8ubject-matter and life functional aims: ee 
4 To develop proper appreciations (valuations) of the significance of the subject for 
its own its p in tie sodial hetitage. ..- 2... <0 ces asiccesccalo cc. | 
5.5 To develop proper ap tions (valuations) of the significance of the subject 
for its contributions o pnenne sing VION, senornsesestincuxett) semen, 50 
7 To train in t meth of study, including tfaining in the location and tse of 
reference and source material rela to the subject.._............-......... 8. 49 
12 To provide students with many op nities to express orally the concepts, prin- 
“Ean and ke inv nn RO Bee oe 8 
12 To inculcate interests which will insure continuous study of the field throughout 
life, particularly ip the recreative contributions of the subject matter. ........__. a3 
15 To provide for ons in the interests and abilities of students_..........._.... 36 
17 To val penises entice to uncovering and directing special talent and interests 
n os neste sgh einen acsarebddeon aseongasbesenannwaybhibes. ss 
18 To give students much written 06 (6.g. Papers, exercises, theses) in discussing 
the basic implications of the Ria Sacseerih nd S SO dace atin d eveie eter nt Sor ee 77 
ll DT n econ Feitsinnssuaddasrned sumed cor ccenpowhuaeuusvurefiateda lin Ht. 40 
_ _ | IV. Direct-life fanctional aims: : 
6.5 To promote the breadth of view of the student..................................__ 50 
12 To promote a scientific attitude toward life................................0 7777 33 
2 74. promote oe responsibility; to teach students to adjust themselves to Z 
28 To give moral training in the development of worthy character tralia, such as 0o- 
operation, courtesy, and indraatry so oS ccs an ee eee hk Ot ee! 10 
-~ S255 To promote the leisure activities of the student......--......................77 77 21 
- 26 To train leaders, va to assume & measure of responsibility for 
Che progrean of lnnmatitty. <2 025252 cones ceec okt wan ce vecscces chuenadeee ten. 8 
81 To promote the worthy membership of the student......................._. 10 
( 82. 5 To promote the health of the student__......._.......................... © 6 
uM To promote the religious life of the student_......-.----- Wenn nn ee gen enn ew enenn nee 5 
24 BVOPRED.. sd ii ccccsccnedvmntcecqemnancccnsasdsvecicceaceckpeserstesces lle ldcdca: 21 
, | V. Vocational aims: f ar 
or : 
16 To supply students with the necessary background of subject matter for teach- 
9.5] ° — Togive practice in desirable habits basio to teaching this sablestv777| 
28. 5 To make students fam with the methods of subject............._. 13 
82. 6 To give practice in » Including lesson planning and other types of 
CORRE ROE ocak cS opal ppranaresdaecetaneeteeka eee NE 
ys) Average ete wer eee ee eee Svsetec caeeeeee wet eeeeeatesaeen denesecen Seseeceeecees 15 
"| VI. Other vocations: , : 
pi To contribute to the wise choice of vocation or a major field of interest within a 
Rast. ee Sa “YS eU deed baderta 
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cated in, the summary tabulation which follows: 





Direct subject-matter ined crsastceae treet haddee stems wa), 
Bubject let bon fn ae deed srimesstoseaccthtevestarevmiges 
u -ma an 

vena functional i bed gomecededt lesa 
Other y tions....____ 


me ee IP eee R Sepia tak idawoneten tut ls 
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The purely subject-matter or direct-course aims were piven first 
importance and were emphasized in more courses than any other. 
The emphasis was on facts, principles, prerequisite needs, skill, re- 
search, and mastery. 

The liberal-education aims, like culture, discipline of the mind, and 
direction of emotional life and another group of aims which tied up 
closely with the subject aims and yet had concomitant outcomes 
which would contribute directly or by transfer of common elements 
to life activities ranked next; but two Groups of these aims on the 
average were emphasized by approximately 10 percent of the 
Courses, that is by only two fifths of the courses. : 
directly related to the elevation of life 
standards, which a college course should emphasize and which cut 
across all subjects, more or less, aims like breadth of view, scientific 
attitude, civic-socia] responsibility, moral or ethical development, 
social leadership, home life, health, and religious life were emphasized 
on the average in one fifth of the courses, although breadth of view 
was held to be promoted in one haif of them. ; 

Those courses on which respondents gave their reactione were 
selected in the first Place as those most frequently prescribed or 
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left to be incidental, and where subject aims, particularly acquisitions 
of facts, meanings, and principles are stressed mostly, - 

Relation to aims of elementary and secondary schools.—The teacher's 
work is specifically social and functional at the elementary and second- 
ary lewel. The accepted statements of aims for these levels are 
usually like those enumerated by the Kingsley committee called the 
“Seven Cardinal Principles”, or like those in Bobbitt’s formulation. 
The aims emphasized by the Kingsley committee for secondary edu- 
cation are health, command of fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocation citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character. Bobbitt sets up the development of abilities for the follow- 
mg life activities: Language activities—social intercommunication, 
health activities, citizenship activities, general social activities, spare- 
time activities, keeping oneself mentally fit, religious activities, 
parental activities and home fife, unspecialized practical activities, 
and the labors of one’s calling. It is such functional aims as thése 
that the teacher is supposed to have in mind in educating children,’ 

It may be feared that some college instructors may often be putting 
second or third things in importance in first place. Certainly it is 
surprising that the functional-life aims spem to be forgotten in so 
many courses, even though it may be conceded that not all these aims 
can be present in every course. Some division of labor even in attain- 
ing the outcomes of a college education is essential. However, if 
this division of labor is present then the maker of curricula for teachers 


needs to see to it that eourses which stress functional aims are included. 


The examination of transcripts leaves considerable doubt whether 
or not a college level training for health, home life, leisure, ethics, or 
éven civic-social responsibilities are seriously contemplated. 

Introductory courses in a department, as, for example, chemistry, 
are taken several times as often for general contact as for specializa- 
tion in & major; yet the aims logically associated with general contact 
for a general education received surprisingly small emphasis in many 
introductory courses of this and other fields, whose outcomes when 
taken for general education purposes should contribute to present-day 
living, civic-social responsibility, cultural education, social leadership, 
study of field throughout life, breadth of view, the scientific attitude, 
and the like. These outcomes, one is forced to believe, are recognized 
but are often overlooked to a greater extent than other aims, and are 
probably regarded as incidental concomitants that will take care of 
themselves. They should not be accidental, 

Does inability os a nation, in fact, the inability of all nations, to 
cope promptly with social economics and home and family problems 
not reflect this oversight in all education at all levels? Before these 

* For a presentation of 13 different proposals by teachers in education on the general aims of education se 


Frasier and Armentrout, An Introduction to the Literature on Education, Ohicago, IIL, Goott, Foresman 
and Oo, 1001, ob. II, pp. 88-73. . 
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; and all instructors of college courses, not merely a 
portion of them, need to see the larger aims of education beyond'thoe? 
mastery of subject matter and the promotion of department—in which 
are also important aims but certainly not first aims. These state- 
ments will not be acceptable to some Persons, but these matters have 
been discussed with -several hundred instructors in 39 outstanding 
universities, colleges, and junior colleges visited during the survey, 
and it was observed that, these views are held by many and that 
persons known to be foremost thinkers in higher education have 
expressed them the most vigorously. , 

The assignment.—It is conceivable that the standard of a student's 
work is affected even in college courses by the frequency, the amount, 
and the method of assignment. The assignment discloses the 
objectives of study, indicates the sources of material, and provides 


» 





Seventy percent of the ins 
included the use of a basic textbook. Its largest use occurred in the 
junior college, its next largest use was in the college, and its least use 
occurred in the university, the percentages being 84, 78 and 66, 
respectively. . ' 

Reference materials were used in not quite two thirds of the courses. 
‘Typically both sources of material were utilized. A little more than 
one third of the reported cases assigned term papers. Pps 

Academic instructors used textbook assignments more and 
reference material less than did special-subject instructors. The ( 
textbook was most uséd in economics, soci logy, mathematics, and | 
botany. * It was devided)y less used in art And in home economics. 
Reference material was most used in French, education, sociology, 
and agriculture. It was decidedly less used in mathematics, art, 
chemistry, and home economics. ‘Term papers were prevalent in 
education and in sociology; they were little used in chemistry, 
mathematics, art, home economics, economics, and Frénch. 


36 percent, employed still larger units. The university tended 
more in the direction of longer than daily assignment periods; the. ° 
junior colleges showed the least tendency that way. Larger units 
were decidedly typical of education courses. Daily. assignments were 
decidedly typical of English, French, and mathematics, 
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The form in which assignments appeared rank in this order: 


Assignment: Percent 
Giving direction for readings in texts or reference books__ 67 
,Mimeographed materials and exercises tobe studied_____ 28 
Noteboolis required (2.2. Ae UL ee 28 
Syllabi with definite outlines for each day or week or 

other periods of time_._._____ mth mohaign nf eee sw! 23 
Dictating exercises to be done outside.___......_______ 14 


Instructors of education used syllabi and mimeographed materia] 
much more than others. Oral directions-‘were more typical of English, - 
French, and mathematics. Notebooks were most common in the 
sciences, and only somewhat less common in the special subjects. 

Textbooks and references used.— The most striking observation made 
in the tabulation of the textbooks used in these courses was that in 
all fields there were so many different textbooks that very few out- 
classed others decidedly in frequency of use. In no field except art 
was a single textbook used by more than eight classeg which reported. 
The lists were characterized by being long, most textbooks being-used 
in only 1 or 2 classes. The same observation held for the reference 
books that were reported. They were long and characterized by 
very low frequencies. 

A few periodicals in a few fields were somewhat more outstanding 
in the frequency of their use, those heading the lists in seven, fields 
to appear sufficiently outstanding were: ) ; ’ 

Economics. -.___.________ American Economic Review. 


Sociology -..._- seein GH Sa American Journal of Sociology. 
Agriculture_.,_.......___. Agricultural Education Magazine. 
Home economica_.________ Vogue. 

Library science___________ Library Journal. 

Elementary education. ___._ Elementary School Journal. 
Chemistry............____ Journal of American Chemical Society. 


Classroom methods.—To the extent that methods can be used to 
develop in students ability to study, to use sources, to develop schol- 
arly initiative, to develop independence of opinion, to write well, to 
express themselves well, to maintain themselves in discussion, and to , 
master their fields more adequately—to that extent method is curric- . 
ulum. Some of the concomitant outcomes of method are as important ° 
elements in the education of a teacher as is the mastery of facts or 
principles, the acquisition of insights and skills. Serious study of 
method on the level of higher education has only begun. A résumé 
of recent investigations on the conduct of the class period, study 
problems, and provisions for individual differences in higher education 
has recently been made.* , : 

In this survey an attempt was made to ascertain just what types of 
classroom recitation were most commonly used and by whom they 

* Good, O. V. Op. cit., cb. VI, pp. 196-255. - 












were used. The analysis was made for 1,242 representative courses 
in’ 14 typical fields. The rank of the methods in order of the per- 
centages of courses in which instructors used them is the following: 


Method: | Pereemt | Meth6d—Continued: 
Peckures on 8 5 gts © Ms, 89 Observation in training 
Discusgion_--____-.__.. echoole 22 Fw 10 
Written examinatioh________ 76 Visual aids... % 
Recitation.___....___ 77 65 Exhibite:..o:2 2,050 (70072 5 
Special reports... 45 Excursions or field trips_____ 8 
Term PONCE. inks 30 tice exercises... 

La tory work.____. 29 Honors for superior students. § 
Oral Review quizzes. 25 ization._...... | 4 


¢ Problew& or project method___ 2] 


Methods found in & majority of classes were the Iécture, the dis- 
cussion, the written examination, and the recitation. The lecture 


art, in home economics, in agriculture, in library science, and was 
used extensively also in education. Visual aids were used most in 
sociology, home economics, agriculture, and elementary education. 
The excursion was employed more in art, home economics, sociol : 
agriculture, botany, and chemistry than in other fields, Exhibita 
were used widely in sociology, home economics, botany, elementary 
education, and art. Dramatization was outstanding only in art. 
The oral review quiz was frequently reported in agriculture, mathe- 


matics, French, chemis » botany, history, and English, Term - - 


used in education, — Observation in training schools was typical of 
education and also of agriculture and library science, in which fields 


duction of comprehensive examinations, entrance examinations, 
qualifying examinations (discussed. in a previous chapter), and the 
wider use of objective types of questions in higher education. 


?. 
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The percentages of 1,288 representative courses in ‘which old: and 
newer types of tests were used are as follows for the 3 types of 
institutions: et ae 
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. The most widely used kind of test was the essay type, which was 
found in more than two thirds of all courses in universities, colleges, 
and, junior colleges, respectively. The various kinds of objective 
questions have not become common enough for any one type of them 
to be found in as many as one third of all the courses, although they 
were common in education, agriculture, library science, and were 

. somewhat less common in home economics and sociology. Academic 
instructors in general use them least and rely on the essay type most, 
Of the objective types, the true-false and the completion question 
led decidedly over the best reason or matching types; multiple-choice 
questions occupied the intermediate position. The influence of the 
wider use of objective questions in high schools is probably reflected 
in their larger use reported in junior colleges, some of which were 
public junior colleges. 1 . 
The number of examinations varied much by courses; 7.4 percent 
of the courses had only one examination and 6.2 percent had as many 
as 10 tests or more per term. The percentage distribution according 
to the number of tests given is as follows for 1,003 courses under’ 
the semester plan and 183 courses under the quarter plan: 











Number of tests per term 
* 10 
; ? plus 
en 
Peas Plt [eps 
Percent of semester courses........____ 7 23 ~ 40 J 
Percent of quarter courses.......____ ~ 9 23 7 iy 
AD) courses. anor ee na neen wenn nenee noes 8 23 19 é 


Four fifths of the courses gave no less than 2 nor more than 5 
‘examinations. Three fourths of them provided more than a final and 
& midterm examination. : 





= 








> * 





The two most widely reported purposes in the selection of test 
questions were: To check the knowledge of subject matter com- 
prebensively and to have a basis for grading. These purposes “were 
reported for nearly two thirds of the courses, but there were other 


percent); to verify growth in r ning (47 percent): to evaluate 
skills (38 percent): and‘ to check the development of attitudes (29 
percent). - 

Some of these purposes for giving tests were favored characteris- 
tically by some particular departments’ more than by others. The 
aims reported ‘by a majority of instructors in a subject may be con- 
sidered characteristic or typical. Characteristic aims by this 
‘standard for certain fields would be as follows: - 


To check knowledge comprehenaively—al! departments. 

To check knowledge by sampling—chemistry, French, history, sociology, 
agriculture, library science, elementary and secondary education. 

To evaluate akills—French, mathematics, and library science. t 

To verify growth in’reasoning—chemistry, economics, hiatory, mathematics, 
sociology, agriculture, art, and home economics. 

To check development of attitudes—agriculture. : 

To have a basis for grading—a majority of all courses in each field except 
agriculture, art, and library science, which had relatively low Percentages. 


Bases for determining grades.—The more that marks in higher 
education are studied, the more belief in their lack of reliability is 


These considerations lead to the grave. question as to the wisdom of retaining 
any system of qualitative marking as a part of the academic machinery at the 
undergraduate level. It has been shown that departments clearly vary in their 
standards of marking. It has been shown that, even in a department having a 
general average marking practi _€xacly at the all-university average, the 
various instructors differ greatly in the Beverity of their marking. It has been 
buggested that marks may possibly be affected by the quality of the teaching, 
the students who receive the marks being the fortunate or unfortunate benefi- 


’ Maddox, clifford R. Marking Practices in Undergraduate Courses. See Reeves, Floyd W., Pelk, 
W. E., and Russell, John Dale, Chicago, IIL The University of Chicago Press, 1933 The University 
. IV, obs IIL. 
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award of honors, for determination of eligibility for graduation, and for the 
elimination of undesirable students from the institution should, be discontinued. 

One of the important elements of the new plan at the University,of Chicago is 
that the onus of determining eligibility for graduation has been taken from the 
marks made in courses and laid upon attainment in a final comprehensive exam- 
ination. It remains to be seen whether the new plan will ov¢rcome the app:rent 
defecta in the old system under which course marks have ten the final deter- 
minants of academic standing. 


_ It may be that the unreliability of college marks as indicated in the 
above study and other studies may b® caused in part by the variety 
of bases that are used for determining grades of students in repre- 
sentative courses, so that a mark from one instructer does not par- 
allel in its considerations the marks {fn another. In response to 
a request to check the methods of determining a student’s grade 
regularly used in the course, the following percentage distribution of 
bases for grading were found for 1,366 courses representing 14 fields: 


Percent 
Hinal examin stones: coro p en spuluttic 1--on= 2) nese e-_ =e 82 
Class participatibn in discussion__...__.__......_..._.....-............ 66 
“i beting OF exaininationge 7 <1 hao ae ie a 62 
General attitude toward work.._____.._. 222... -..__...- 48 
- Written papers or projects... 2222-2. eee e ee 46 
General impression of the quality of a student's WOFIN ice Rel ce J eet e 42 
Ural BUI SROR a i eos ee ea eet tee isthe Ne ie 
PR PA pera ed Pee apes oe PER belie me 32 
Series of marks based on recitation PeSpotses... Jf ane home oe Sey 22 
Laboratory exercises............_.__.____ ay Os Ae ee 27 
COR UIAT RUMRGAROES Rodeo esen wie, te eho h laces ee 24 


On the average, each instructor reported five of these bases for 
- marking the students. It is very clear that variety of bases for grad- 
ing would cause unreliability, quite besides the subjectivity of many 
of them, and the general unreliability of tests themselves, although 
variety in itself should be a protection against the unfairness of marks. 
Bases that are used in three-fourths or more of the courses of a 
department might be considered strongly characteristic practice. By 
this standard the use of class participation in discussion is character- 
istic of English, French, history, mathematics, sociology, agriculture, 
home economics, library science, and education; the final examination 
is characteristic of all fields except. botany and library science; the 
series of examinations is characteristic of English, mathematics, and | 
education; and laboratory exercises are most characteristic of botany 
and chemistry. | 
General attitude, oral quizzes, a series of marks based on reci- 
tations, term papers, written projects, general impression, and regu- 
lar attendance were bases for marking for three-fourths of the courses _ 


in no field, but are frequently reported by more than one-half. 





CHAPTER XI 
CURRICULUM ISSUES 


It became very evident in the interviews with instructors that there 
are many points of view, highly colored by orientation and personal 





sent to presidents of cooperating institutions, and a ‘later revision, 
including 13 additional] Proposals, was sent to instructors of repre- 
sentative courses with the request that they vote yes without qualifi- 
cation, yes with reservations, no with reservations, or no without 
qualification on each one of them. This was a device to ascertain the 
trend of thought. Table 24 shows the percentages of more than 600 - 
instructors from 24 institutions Which favored or opposed with or 
without qualification each proposal. There is also added a weighted 
single index of approval for each proposal. This index is the alge- 
braic sum obtained by adding the products of the respective per- 
centages multiplied by weighted values. Percentages voting yes 
without qualification were multiplied by +3, percentages voting yes 
with reservations were multiplied by +1, percentages voting no with 
out qualifications were multiplied by —2. The algebraic sum of these 
reservations were multiplied by —1, and percentages voting no witb- 
products may range from —200.to +200. Zero indicates divided 
opihion, +200 absolute approval of all without ‘qualification by 
anyone, and —200 absolute disappraval of all-without qualification 
by anyone. ‘In figure 2, appendix A, is presented a comparative 
Study of the reaction of the respective groups. 
=, of these issues and the votes of instructors upon them have 
already been presented in earlier ehapters of this part in connection 
with the discussion of problems involving one or more of the issues in 
the list. These will not be repeated in this chapter. The votes on 
these issues maybe easily obtained from table 24, 
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Tas_e 24.—The reaction of untverstty, college, and junior. téillece instructors on 
63 curriculum proposals relating to the education of jeachers 


pn passe » 



















































y c ‘Percentages.of instructors who 
voted— 
- Num- 
~ber of 
Abbrertated tssue statement instruo- Ye 
t lors , with with 
« voling remerVa- |reserve- 
(+2) tions 
(+1) 
- 2 3 4 
L Genera) versus specialized work: 
A considerable oumber of general courses in cur- 
RFE TS Me cae wd edecegdanaces oe L ES eePe cL 628 66 26 
The inclusion of orientation courses {n all curricula. 507 64 | 
Qeneral sather then specialized education for teach- 
ers of vari subjects and blewels......_..__..._. 503 14 ys | 
- More in courses and fewer specialized | 
“ee courses in for teachers... _.- peer Oceae . 647 17 39 
TI: Prescription: * 
Petieite oan in 4- enisriceie 1-50. Ll 007 7 30 
cally total ption in 2-year curricula.. 689 35 38 
The inclusion of electives in all curricula.......... 588 66 a1] 
wt eich atiets d psychology prescripti 54 43 a7 
mi uration and psychology ption-. 
Introduction to various theories of schoo! organica- 
Ce eet cathede sedis 525k cd ix uececcbacncas 585 86 - 33 
Teachers made critical of new ne of 
organization, curriculum, an ba; OC - BO 86 
The emphasis, at the un iuate level, upon oP 
accepted theories and upon 
sabtarch findings. : ~ 2.0652 20C roche bese... 560 18 42 
Comprehensive preservice education for all types 
of teaching itutalivess and dificulties............ 57" 23 4} 


Le provision for practice teaching in situations 


ica] of the surrounding region._.............. 671 44 45 
Con 1 of education of teachers by professors of 
education and psychology. ..............-......- 587 16; 33 
Minimum of 90 clock-bhours of student teaching... 536 35 80 
IV. Professional treatment: " 
ak rofessionalization of practically al! SE. 
9 £le ed Sd cela ata lag cmcliakeh yotten 687 10 2 
Thee alithination of all special methods courses and. 
oie aan of special me in subject- 
CAR CHUM 1g rdevweedsepndmaprodabiaccsinss 682 18 pe | 
The benching we acasial methods by eabject: -matter ' 
fessors rather than by professors of education. 605 34 23 
frequent teaching of demonstration lessons in 
poe teas schools by college instructors of move 
MMC GOUTBRE. ose kb ies acccasccacccccbeckc 554 37 
Frequent opportunity for students ir all college 
courses to openers in the practice school... _.._- 570 57 27 
The ee ayo good demonstration to pritttice 
preparation of teachers._...____. 545 19 36 
The pr st ial a —? separate special methods courses 
wdicenyegboncanstonitelintsee 560 39 31 
V. pitentie oA : 
..'. Differentiation Berne’ usual c peapthnt Ms and educa- 
“4 tional requirements for secondary teachers_..... 628 31 30 
Bome differentiation im curricula for urban and ; 
wreral Camonete,) 22.3533) lesea suisse. 2. UU 670 46. 38 
ae desirability of Weniting sachs State institution 
fied types of teacher preparation. _____ J.4 563 42, 44 
The t frability of of centralized State control of all 
Btate-su esi pporss cork rac -tralning institutions... 658 41 31 
VI. Criteria o curriou! um making: 
Better public-school practices the criterion for + 
PORE CUMTIOS os esae dt adc int tad fee el wk 562 15 4) 
Better public-echool practices the criterion for 2 ea “ is 
The program of studies based largely upon educa- pa 2 is 
2 The program of studies based y upon a phi- 
losophy of education with subordina 575 23 35 
Dual emphasis upon general culture and technical | 
Oe Tame nes 2-295 S35 oneancckcbecae ditt 507 81 16 
Provision for the development of latent abilities... 668 56 37 
1D of secon to teach several : 
subjects..... soto dcvwarasarpnnsésisdiciacntbiics ‘ae 570 4A 4) 
The ty of leadership by ee 
insti the of pu 
SSS 88S SSS S OC SSS ESS OFESFSOSE SF SSEBSESEESCCOEOS 660 46 42 
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Tansy 24.—The reaction J untwersiy, college, and junior college instructors nm | 
63 curriculum proposals relaii the education of teachers—Conti{nued os 
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V1. Criteria of curriculuny mak! ng—Continued, 
The use of job analysis in the development of 
teachar-t ing curricula............._... cada aols 
Need of a definitely prescribed sequence of courses 
for every Lype of teaching position..... _........ 
As much emp on techniquas of creative educa- 
tion as on teaching of tool and content subjects. - 
ve hlevement i k prerequisite: 
achievement in previous wor 

for admission to sirens for teachers. ___:° >... 
The development in pective teachers of a 
capacity for inde ent professional] activity. _. 
The desirability of continuing the education of 
teachers after the preservice es Lage? 
Growth in teaching skills ped o& job rather 
than during preservice period................... 
Mastery of subject matter the first essential in the 
education of teachers............................ 
The introduction of al) prospective teachers to the 
Problems of urban and rural life................. 
¢year curricula more essential for preparation of 
' _ elemientary teachers than for sebondary teachérs. 
Limited acceptance of correspondence or extension 
credit in teacher-training curricula.............. 
No college credit for review courses of élementary 
or secondary sub MaUlar. ow eles theta! 
The elimination of deficiencies in elementary or 
omuny content of a prospective teaching 
The limitation of teaching certificates to the spe- 
cific levels and fields of preparation._-........_. 
The limitation of certificates to either the elamen- 
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tary or peoeou sty Bale Ts Ptr ot cate as fist 
All higher educational institutions permitted to 
train teachers... ... Pic inscaendocorsscl Ett: 
Any curriculum largely concefned with subject 
Bt iat OF MMR 6s.) nia eee ithcrs ee he 4 593 
Comprehensive objective personnel data of value 
to -training institution.....__._....__._.. 564 
Graduate credit for correspondence and group 
. eetionsion, Coureee scot a8 3k oo. dene ecect 578 
Health certificate prerequisite for wane: Sep bhane 676 
1-year curriculum chiefly profeasional content, cul- 
tural background assumed..................__- 627. 
VIII. Values: ; 






Attitudes, appreciations, and ideals, the by- 
Protas of: direct attention to knowledge and 
g 
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The cultivation of physical, social, and esthetic 
capacities as well as intellectual capacities... ._. 
Emphasis on know and skills required for 
teaching public-schoo] minimiutn easentials...___ 
Ability to develop personality traits in pupils as 


ioperian t as ae and teaching skill__. 570 
Provision for devélopment of social and individual 
traits of teachers 







568 
BTAPOREER ss ska es lata MEE nae elcan 602 
593 
545 
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583 
according 
Domio packsround of prospective teachers. ...._. 556 
Preparation tb teach contemporary life as well as 
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” _ GROUP A | | 
A comparative study of the group reactions of instructors of educa- 
tion, presidents, academic instructors, and instructors of special 
‘subjects, respectively, on issues can be made with the help of figure 2, 
appendix A, which plots the index of approval for each group on the 
index scale for comparison. On the whole, the reactions of the 
groups—presidents, academic instructors, special-subject instructors, 

. and instructors 6f education in universities, colleges, junior colleges 

’ and teachers ‘colleges, respectively—were quite similar, the indexes of 
each group tending to fall near that of the other groups. Some group 
differences.must be noted, ; 

Special points of view of education instructors —The education 
instructors on most issues exhibited the same trends but were usually 
more emphatic in their opinion in the direction that other groups 
tended. On a few issues the preponderance of their views were 
opposite to those of the whole group. Since it is the group directly 
interested in teachers, these deviations may be worthy of note. They 
favored specialized education for specific levels or subjects. more 
strongly than did ‘the whole group. They believed the control of the 
education of teachers should be by professors of education and psy- 
cholog, and were as a group divided but not so sure that the pre- 
scription in education and psychology should be definitely limited. 
They would teach the separate special-methods subjects themselves, 

erather than. have the teachers of academic subjects do it. They 
beliaved student teaching superior to observation. They were less 
certain that growth in teaching skiJls is developed on the job rather 
than at school. They were more emphatic in denying that all higher 
institutions should be permitted to educate teachers, They did not 
believe that any curriculum should be concerned largely with subject 
matter of the major. They were not go certain and the preponder- 
ance of their opinion opposed the statement that attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and ideals are byproducts ‘of direct attention to knowledge and 
skills. 
Of nee ee instructors.—In ho case were the special-subject 
instructors decidedly different in their attitude from the general 
tendencies of the other groups. 
the'academic instructors.—An inspection of figure 2, appendix A, 
shows that while-in general all groups tend to move up and down the 
scale together with reference to the issues, there are some attitudes 
more strongly reflected by the academic instructors. than by others. 
They were the most decided group both in colleges and universities 
and in teachers colleges in opposition to the control of education of 
teachers ‘by professors of education and psychology, being in decided 
variance with university and college inatructors of education and the 
presidents on this point. They were quite positive in believing tha 
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345 
growth in teaching skill. develops on the job rather than during the 
preservice period of training. They were very favorable to the 
teaching of special-methods courses by subject-matter professors 
rather than by professors of education. They showed more téndency 
to belreve in the superiority of good demonstration to practiva teach- 
ing in the preparation of teachers. They were less certain about the 
necessity of differentiation of curricula for teachers beyond the usual 
major and educational requirements or about basing the program of 
studies largely upon educational] research; they were DMP Positive in 
the belief that any curriculum ‘should be largely concerned with 
subject matter of the major. They were less pésitive than the others 
in believing that ability to develop personality traits in pupils is as 
important as knowledge and teachitig skill. 

Of colleges and universities versus teachers college attitudes.—The 
differences between individual instructors of each group was greater 
on most of the issues than the differences _between these types of 
institutions. The teachers college groups believed a littls more posi- 
_ tively in high prescription in 4-year curricula and in practical total 

prescription in 2-year curricula, in a minimum of 90 clock-hours of 

student teaching and in the professional treatment of practically 
all subject-matter courses. They opposed more strongly the proposal, 
that all higher institutions should be permitted to prepare teachers. 
Even in most of these matters the attitudes were not far, though 
significantly, apart, while in all other matters their attitudes move up « 
and down the index scale together with the other groups. 

Of the presidents.—The presidents were asked to vote on the 50 
original of the 63 proposals.~ They were stronger for high prescrip- 
tion in 4-year curricula and constituted the most decided group 
favoring a limited prescription in education and psychology. On 
the control of education of teachers by professors of education and 
psychology they were about as positive as the education professors 
themselves, and they were more positive than the others in the 
belief that differentiation of curricula beyond the usual major and 
educational requirements is necessary for teaching. They agreed 
rather decidedly with the education instructors that not all higher 
educational institutions should be permitted to prepare teachers. 
Otherwise their judgments, followed the- general trends of other 
Broups. XG 13 | - 
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CHAPTER XII 


PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EDUCATION OF 

+ TEACHERS IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGES | : 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


At présent we “‘see only in part’’ on matters of curricula in higher 
education and that is often a very small part. This is as true of the 
general education of anyone as it is of the education of teachers. 
Research, which depends so much upon the isolation and study of 
single variables, has not yet ‘come through” with satisfying analyses 
and tee of complex curriculum problems, partly because 
it is ult to isolate almost inextricable variables and partly because 

existing instruments of measurement are crude and for many phases 
of the problem means of measurement have not been developed. 
General criteria upon which to base the relative value of content to 
be selected for general education have received little consideration. 
Even after single factors in teacher selection, or in teaching success, - 
have been isolated and studied, their potency is always affected by 
the changing potency of other variables; for example, intelligence may 
be compensated by industry in teaching success, while both may be 
neutralized by an undesirable personality or poor health. They 
never operate together in exactly the same way in different individuals. 
In consequence, curriculum problems are difficult to study with a 
view of obtaining decisive evidence. 

In the meantime the education of teachers must go on. Institu- 
tional practices and policies, which in curriculum matters can never be 
static or crystallized, must be based upon the best information avail- 
able and need the focusing of the best thought possible upon their 
implications. It has been the purpose of the staff to present in part 

}- IIT a picture of present curriculum pradtjces in junior colleges, colleges, 

and universities so that those who desire to study them may have 

_ available data which an individual could not gather on short notice. 
This should result in easier stimulation of more thought upon these 
problems and the initiation.of new experimentation and research to 
carry the curriculum to higher levels of adequacy. The Survey must 
Dot serve as an agency to crystallize practice at this time. Th 
who have little information will be helped to know what others | 
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doing, while those who know most about the situation will be. helped 


to carry on and perhaps to: vary most from current practice. 


However, with the warning that crystallization of practice must 
not follow this Survey, it has been deemed advisable to speak ag 
individuals who have studied the problem of teacher education in 
ubiversities and colleges in the large and in detail, to state what would 
seem to be the best possible ‘Proposals and recommendations for the 
immediate present. These Proposals and recommendations cannot 
be defended in terms of noncontrovertible data of the Survey nor 


ee final word from research. They are, however, an effort to 


outhne the best possible program for the education of teachers in 
colleges and universities made after conferences with hundreds of 
instructors, with associates on the Survey, diligent reading of the 
literature and the application of as much thought as time would per- 
mit. With these limitations and purposes in mind, the proposals are 
submitted with the hope that they may stimulate progress, 


STATE. RESPONSIBILITY 


1. The setting up of minimum standards for the certification of teachers must 
be recognized by all institutions aa resting in the sevéral States acting {hrough 
properly constituted agencies since public education is a function of the Btate, 
This duty makes the State definitely responsible for the minimum standards that 
are to be maintained for educating teachers in junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities when certificates -are based, not upon State examinations, but upon 
curricula, the completion of which leads directly to certification. 

2. The supervision of teacher education as a State function implies that the 
State should formally accredit non-State institutions for the preparation of 
teachers. This accreditation should be based upon careful, periodic inspection 
or study of institutional standards, special curriculum provisions, and provisions 
of student teaching facilities. It must consist. of setting minimum standards 
and not of cramping institutional initintive and experimentation. ~' 

8. Practices now in vogue for accrediting inetitutions to prepare teachers are 
often loose. There is need for higher standards and specific checks so that weak 
institutions without adequate provisions are not accredited. The education of 
teachers is not the right of a weak institution, whether State or private. , 

4. In general higher standards wil] result if fewer institutions well staffed and 
well equipped prepare teachers than if practically every institution prepares a 
few teachers, Adequate provisions and economy ‘are often dependent on size 
of student body. ~ 

5. In the absence of, or in addition to, other effective means of directing and 
coordinating the program of teacher education in State and private institutions, 
the State should bring together Periodically the responsible leaders from all ~ 
institutions to outline ite standards d requirements for certification, to discuss 
problems of teacher education, and to approve practices relative to minimum 
requirementa, 


teachers are either prepared or pass a test of competency in the content covered 
in the entire of the subjects of the teaching field for which teachers are to 
be certificated. States have some obligation to outline this content in terms of 
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7. The following criteria are suggested by which a State may judge the quali- 
fications of an institution to be accredited for the preparation of teachers: 

(a) The provision within the institution of an organisation with authority 
and competency to supervise and guide the professional Perereree 
of prospective teachers. 

| (b) An adequately prepared faculty in the teaching fields for which it pre- 

| pares teachers. 

| (c) Adequate facilities for observation and practice teaching under the 
direct supervision of competent persons. 

(d) Careful recruiting and selection of candidates for teaching, and the 
elimination of the unfit by a combination of criteria. . 

(e) The full cooperation of all departments in the education of teachers, with 
a sympathetic appreciation of the special needs of teacher education. 

(f) The graduation of teachers who by general observation of their success 
in school tions compare favorably with the product of strong 
institutions doing such work. 

8. Any State supervision of teacher education must be under officials of high 


fitness for the work. 
STATE ExrbiriGhhon 


1. Permanent life certificates should be discontinued, and a plan of periodic 
renewal upon evidence of efficieney substituted for them. 

2. All permanent certificates, if issued at all, should be awarded only after a 
probationary period of actual teaching. 

3. The certification of a teacher should be limited, respectively, to the ele- 
mentary or secondary school levels, and if for the secondary level, it should be 
restricted to those fields in which the holder possesses a major, or @ minor of not 
less than 12 and preferably 15 semester-hours of preparation. The blanket 
teaching certificate covering both elementary and secondary levels should be 
abolished in all States. 

4. A health certificate should be a prerequisite for certification to teach or for 
renewal of certification to teach. 
5. It is recommended that some national agency undertake the standardiza- 
tion of nameé for similar types of State certificates to promote interstate reci- 
procity and to facilitate the fair evaluation of certificates. It is recommended 
that future laws and State departments follow as closely as possible the standard- 

ized terminology agreed upon. 

6. Every State should know its annual demand for teachers in every subject 
field through annual or biennial analyses based upon reports from every local 
district. The State should also know the annual supply of teachers from all 
institutions accredited to prepare teachers. 

7. It is recommended that some States try a plan of certificating by subjects 
or levels only a limited number above the number needed to supply its demand, 
devise ways and means to select first those who are best qualified, and keep tHe 
others on a waiting list in competitigg with later applicants. 

8. With due allowance for a supply from outside ite boundaries, every State 

~ ghould endeavor to coordinate the teacher-education programs with all institu- 
tions accredited to prepare teachers so that only a sufficient number but not an 
excessive oversupply of well-qualified teachers are educated. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


+S. In most universities the education of teachers at least after the junior college 
period is probably best done by being concentrated in a school of edueation corre 
Gils. ee te ee an ae 
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musicians, or engineers. The education of teachers by two plans in the same 

institution, one in the college of liberal arty and the other in a school of educa- 

tion, should be eliminated. . | 
2. In some large institutions with large education enrollments mare attention | 

shbuld be given to the provision of separate and well-equipped education build- | 


3. Each liberal arts college or university should decide by administrative or 
faculty action whether or not it wishes to educate teachers and what particular. 
types of teachers it wishes to prepare, according to one of the following levels 
described in chapter I, a 

(a) No effort is made to Prepare teachers for certification as teachers. 

(6) The partial but not complete preparation of teachers for certification 
on the undergraduate level is undertakeil. , ' 

(c) Complete preparation of certain types of teacher for certification ig 
attempted in a 4 or 5-year program. ws 

4. An institution which formally undertakes to prepare teachers in part or 
entirely should enter into the program whole-heartedly. The antagonism or 
the cold attitude of tolerance sometimes expressed to/atudents regarding prepara- 
tion of teachers tends to prejudice #tudents toward the profession and later cause 
employing school officials and tate departments to view such institutions 
critically. , 

5. In institutions -where are prepared, it seems desirable that the en- 
tire faculty coneemned shoul occasionally discuss for mutual orientation the 
curriculum problems of teacher education. i : : 


ADMISSION AND SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


1. Ways and means must be developed to attract and to select persons more 
carefully for teaching on the basis of such qualifications as health, ethics, scholar- 
ip, scientific attitude, breadth of view, mental alertness, and Personality, and 

; y ability to develop art and skill in hing. - , 

_ 2. Candidates for teaching should be limited to those who make at least aver- 
age or better grades in all work and better than average grade standards in future 
teaching fields. : 

3. Whilé there is no conclusive evidence from research on what qualifications 
enter most significantly intp successfif? teaching, until more evidence is available, 
selection of p ve teachers should be based not upon le criteria but upon 
& combination of cri such as: | 

(a) The elimination of at least the lowest third or f, h in scholastic attain- 
ment; higher standards to be used whereyér there is oversupply of 
teac 


(6) The further elitntnation of those who do not show a teaching personality 
in student teaching. Initial failures might be given, if Possible, a 
second chance in a new practice situation. | , 
_(¢) Strong recommendation by faculty to be limited to those who meet 
1 and 2 above, and who in addition are. known to possess positive 
' strength of character and high ideals. ~ 7 
4. Ideally, every institution for the preparation of teachers should main- 
tain a progressive program of attracting the capable, selecting the most promising; 
eliminating the unfit, standing behind its best, and following ‘ita graduates into | 
their jobs, a program which begins with legitimate student recruiting and ends 
only after a teacher is successfully established in his profession, | ‘; 
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GUIDANCE 


1. A program of guidance should be an important administrative feature of a 
desirable teacher-education program. The recommended elements of such a 
program might incorporate such features as the following: 

(a) Tests and interviews after preliminary selection and admission to ascer- 
tain abilities, interests, aptitudes, and disabilities or deficiencies. 
(b) Adequate personal data for reference of personnel officers. ’ 
' (c) Appraisal of social and other qualifications through extracurricular and 
| other activities. 
(d) Guidance of student into activities needed or those for which he is most 
fitted. 
(ec) Guidance of student after the first year or two into hia best teaching 
fields. 
Reactions of instructors to students’ ability in principal fields of concen- 
tration for teaching. 
(g) Careful evaluation of teaching personality during student teaching. 
(hk) Careful guidance of student into first position for which he is most 
suited, by placement office. 
(ft) Maintenance of contact with eraduate during early teaching years, - 
placement office. 
2. There is some danger that the existence of high specilization in Strarens ; 
with possible resultant distortion of perspective, high departmentalization, and 
‘ interdepartmental rivalries may often cause faulty guidance. Every institution 
should provide administrative procedures to safeguard the interests of students 
from these fendencies. 
3. The guidance of eapeclaliy capable and promising students townad the teach- 
ing profession and the guidance away from the teaching profession of the unfit 
should be begun in the secondary school and continued throughout college. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


1. High-school teachers generally should. _prepare. themselves for participation ‘ 
in some form of extracurricular activity at the secondary level. 

2. The development of the social personality in the teacher calls for participa- 
tion in the social activities of the college, which in turn calls for many provisions 
of this sort by the college. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND GROUP EXTENSION COURSES 


1. The quality of extras and correspondence work yt to teachers should 
be carefully checked in many institutions. 

2. Under present conditions, extension credit for deahacs outside of the local 

‘ community of the institution in the case of group classes should be limited. 
Where ample facilities can be assured, policies toward extension and correspond- 
ence work can be liberal. 

- 3. The type of extension work where co ont instructors meet with teachers 
of a local community to work with them gn educational problems with the full 
cooperation of local school authorities is fo be encouraged as serving the double © 

of upgrading teachers and k the institution close to teaching 
probietina. 1 PE 
ECON 


ee 1. Possible economies in teacher-etluca rp 
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(9) Alternation of small summer-school classes. , 
~ (hk) By early elimination of poor prospects for teaching. 


ARTICULATION 


1. Closer articulation of junior college work with secondary work of individual 
etudents is needed to s¥pplement and to continue, but not to duplicate previous 
.work. > 
2. In colleges and universities, the purpose of the secondary and junior college 
level for the teacher should be primarily general education ; Of the senior college 
and of fifth-year level, general education plus special education for teaching poai- 
tions; of the fifth year or first graduate year, either a continuation of senior col- 
lege aims or specialisation in one‘or two fields; and of the doctorate level, intensive 
_ specialization. ; 
3. In checking the pattern of the general education ‘of the individual student 
at the college level (not including the major), it should always be remembered 


that for most students t major amount of work in many fields of subject matter - 


level should study the relative contributions of the parallel content now often 
found in secondary and junior college survey or introductory courses in ish 
literature, history, science, and possibly qther departments. ; 


DEPARTMENTAL AND DIV ISIONAL ORGANIZATION OF COURSES 


1. The general and special education of elementary teachers and of secondary 
teachers for the 10 to 15 types ‘of teaching positions of the secondary echool is 


teachers. . | 

"2. It is recommended that experimental orientation courses of the follo 

types be tried for teachers at the junior college level: (@ Biological ‘science; 

(6) physical science; (c) social sciences; (d) fine arts; (e) phy education, health, 
English. 





and physiology; (f) general literature » and (g) oral and written 
B715°—85—Vol. 3-— 24 > ; 
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STANDARDS 


I. A thorough rhastery of subject matter is a first essential tn the education of 
teachers. 

2. A 4-year college curriculum should be made the minimum prephration for 
the lowest class of secondary school in every State that has not yet made it so. 
‘ 3. An early adoption of the standard of 5 years of preparation for ‘the first or 
highest class of secondary-school certificate in most. States is‘ rebommended ; at 
lenat an early beginning in preparing such teachers should be made. 

’ 4. The period of preservice preparation for elementary teachers in all univerat- 
ties and colleges should be increased to 4 years with a temporary minimum of 2 
years for rural echools only as a step to the attainment of the same level of 
preparation for the rural teacher as for the urban teacher. 

_ 5. Graduate work should be undertaken only ir institutions which meet high | 
standards of faculty preparation and at the same time ate ample library and 
laboratory facilities for graduate work. 

6. In alt curricula there should be provisions for off-level registrations to adjust 
instruction to past education, to the present and future needs, to the interests, 
and to the abilities of students; but the careful administration of off-level registra- 
tion must be definitely provided so that upward or down¥ard registration t 
become so common that the assumed increasing challenge of courses from thé 

_ junior college through the graduate school may, never take place. - In this matter 
- there is danger of the extreme of too great rigidity as well as of too great flexibility. 

7. The test of proficiency in a teaching field should ‘not be based solely upon 
the number of credits of course work completed but rather upon specifio proof of 
competency in the subject matter and in giving haar TIERE based upon thas 
subject matter. . 

8. It is recommended that the number and type “ courses in education and in 
academic .majors used as first courses in these fields for teachers be carefully 
supervised in content and sequence so that the pattern of work completed in a 
major, a minor, or an education series may be less haphazard and more definitely 
planned to cover the minimum essentials needed by the teacher. Beyond these . 
ascertained minimum needs of a field, which should be checked through research, 
it may he very desirable to make provisions for restricted or free electives. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


‘1. Fewer summer schools, but larger and with wider offerings will ticat geeve the 
up-grading needs of teachers in service, gince small summer achools can offer but 
a part of the work of the regular year. 
2. At least the key people and as,many others as | possible involved in the 
education of teachers should maintain first-hand and direct field contacts with the 
_ region "they“are serving in order to maintain a working knowledge of school con- 
‘ ditions and sensitivity to current changes. 
’ $3. Teachers in service who tend to elect too heavily from ddnpation courses 
should be guided into academic fields. 
4. Institutions should follow with careful records the subsequent history and « 
Se ae ETT ee eee meena ‘ 
efficiency of their own offering. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT | 


1. Traditional deqabiiannd untested opinions, and instructors’ judgments 
, Without substantiation from research-are as yet too dominant in academic and 
rf éducational curriculum prescriptions, The 'most ordinary requirements for 
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sequences, prerequisites, education courses, relative value of fields for a general 
education, naturé of the content, and similar items. h 
2. In the determination of content and the organisation of this content in 
‘  gurricula ‘for teachers, the following principles are proposed: 
(a) Teachers occupy a key position in the progress of a rapidly moving " 
_ Civilization. It is important that curricula for their preparation be 
given much thought to keep them responsive to social change and 


(b) Content must be selected for relative value to teachers as teachers. 
Vested departmental interests -and traditional practices cannot 
predominate in.the face of the needs of a society which demands much 
of a teacher. | 

(c) Content should be related to the ascertained demands and needs of better 

' school practice. 
(d) Content should be based as far as possible upon available research. 
and experimentation should be used increasingly to test 
and try out the best thought and to blase new trails. , 

(ec) Where generalized knowledge based upon research floes not supply 
definite guidance, curriculum-making must be carried forward with 
the help of a Philosophy of education. 

(f) Aside from the social and professional: needs that should bé reflected in 
curricula for teachers, there should be provision for the development 

» of latent abilities and interests. This is one reason fer supplying 
elective privileges. 

(9) It must be assumed by institutions and by public-school administrators 

~s and supervisors alike that a considerable part of the development of 
«@ teacher in the theory and particularly the practice of teaching must 
take place on the job. A teacher must be brought, however, to 
reasonable initial competency for his first position in his prdservice 
preparation, but the develdépment of the art of teaching requires for 
most persons mo time than institutions can give. : 

(A) In building a curriculum for teachers, the limitation of the available 

.#year period of preparation will not permit perfection in any one 
7 -Phase of it. A sane balance should therefore be attempted among all 
essential lines of development that are necessary. These are: ’ 
(1) The’ general education of the teacher as a member of 4 learned 
bs profession. This content for the general education should 
_ be selected and rejected in part on e basis of ite relative 
- value as basic background to tng : 
(2) Adequate preparation in the subject mhtter of the teaching 
' fields which will call for specialization and final competency. 
(3) Orientation in education and psychology. 
(4) Professional treatment of the teaching fields with regard to 
‘both content at the future teaching level and to teaching 
wt activities, 7 . 
8. A teachers’ curriculum should be an integrated curriculum. Departmenta 
in preparing their own offerings of major sequences or courses for general contact 
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4. In the preparation of curficula and of course-of-study changes, {t would 
appear from the picture of currént, practices that many agencies are involved. 
This is desirable. It appears reasonable, however, to conclude that more changes 

¢ ought to be supervised by departments, divisions, curriculum committees, or 
4, faculties as a whole. | on | 

5. Until all professional work is on a graduate level of more than 1 year, 
professional education for secondary teaching should begin at the undergraduate 
level. es ; : 

6. It is likely that teacher-educating institutions can supply much cooperation 
and leadership to States in the supervision of teacher education. 

7. Education instructors shoyld check their courses for duplication of content 
as a result of recent rapid expansion in content and offereing. Consciousness of 
duplication exists also in other fields. 


8. The pattern of the curriculum with respect to the proportion of it to be 


re 


devoted to (a) survey or nonspecialized orientation courses, (b) usual introduc- 
tory and advanced unit courses, (c) subjects of the teaching field, (d) all educa- 
tion, (e), observation and practice teaching, and (f) electives will vary according 
to subject or the level of the public-echool systems for which preparation is being 
‘made. 

_ . Curriculum-building for teachers should be supervised by persons who have 
broad curricular perspective. ; 
_ 10. With increasing attention to the problems of developing the social and 
individual traits in pupils by teachers, institutions should increasingly provide 
preparation for these responsibilities. 


4 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


1. Although direct subject-matter aims, such as the acquisition of facts and 
principles, the acquisition of skills, or taking care of the subsequent needs of 
courses are important, apparently more conscious stress needs to be given by. 
instructors to the more functional aims of higher education, such as breadth of 
view, scientific attitude, civic-social responsibility moral training, education for 
leisure, social leadership, better home life, and health, which,are often left to be 
| incidental outcomes of a curriculum in which subjectymatter aims are more 
| epecifically emphasised. ‘ar 4 
| ' 2. The education of teachers in the independent liberal arta college cannot be 
, reconciled with the view held by some that a liberal education is the sole aim of 
@ liberal arts college. Any institution which purports to educate teachers must 
combine with the aim of a liberal education for teachers the objective of definite 
and adequate professional education, which will involve: 

(a) Courses in education. ‘° 
(6) Limitation of majors and minors for prospective teachers to teaching 
fields. : : 
(c) Specific relation of at least a part of the content of majors and minors for 
teachers to teaching needs. oe, 
(d) Professional treatment of teaching fields. 
(e) Theffhculcation of a professional attitude in prospective teachers. 
. : Y GENERAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

1. In colleges and universities, the first 2 years of a 4- or 5-year college curricu- 
lum should be largely concerned with the continuation and supplementation of 
. general education at the secondary level, and the foundation courses of the future 
- ~ fields of a 
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8. i the future more emphasis in the general education of teachers is nesded 
upon fine arts, sociology, economics, government, biology, Philosophy. 

4. There must also be accomplished a thorough introduction of all teachers to 
the social, economic, and political problems of today with emphasis upon the 
problems of both urban and rural life. 

5. The present pattern of the general education of teachers may be challenged 
as follows: | 

(a) A program is often prescribed without reference to previous work of a 

: student on the secondary level. 

(6) . There is sometimes duplication of subject matter in courses of parallel 
content on secondary and college level which results in loss of time, 


Survey courses in English literature. 
General European history. 
General chemistry. r 
' {c) Much secondary and college mathematics that {s required for general 
education is engineering mathematicé and is not taught for general 
life values; nor does it contribute much to culturg. It vanishes quickly 
= and may leave little reaidue of important appreciations or insights for 
most people. 

(d) Much of the lariguage work required of those not majoring in languages 
may result in little positive contribution in ability to read, speak, or 
write the language, or in a knowledge of the literature. 

{e) Science contacts are limited to but 1 or 2 fields because of high depart- 
mentalization and because of introductory courses that are often the 


&.. technical rudiments needed for the major rather than for the general © 


student. 

(/) Social studies contacts are often inadequate in presenting problems of 
today. 

(9) The work is not related to the future work of the teacher. 

(hk) The fine arts apparently are neglected. Requirements might be more 
widely made in appreciation courses touching music, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, civic beauty, art in periodicals, and art in the home. 

6. There is much agreement among those most interested in the preparation 
of teachers with the philosophy back of orientation courses, survey courses com- 
* prehensive examinations, and qualifying examinations to promote the integ.ration 


of the general education, the student's scholarly responsibilities, and his initiative’ 


in achieving an education and experimental innovations are to be recommiended. 


additional specialization is attempted. ‘7 
8. More cqntent might be provided for nonmajor students in courses designed 
to develop home life. ‘It is not desirable that only home economics majors should 
have training in nutrition, parental education and child care, home planning, 
home art, family budgeting, care of the sick, and the like. There is content in 
these courses that has general life value, too vital to be excluded from a general 
education. ' 
9. Education as a factor in contemporary civilization is a subject that is 
apparently not given its rightful place in social-science courses, outside of educa- 
‘ tion, that are available to nonteachers. It should be recognized in the social 
studies field. A nonteacher-preparing course of the type of a general orientation 


either as & separaie saanm®! education should be available to college students” 
“utr 86 © separate course or as & part of an orientation course in the ecole | 
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10, The course offering for general content and the initial course offerings for * 
those who major in a field should be cotisidered separately by each subject — 
department. The first courses for majors may not coincide with optimum con- 
tent for, those who would take a course or two for general cultural purposes. The 
number of persons taking courses for general content ‘is 4 or 5 times the num- 
ber of those who specialise. The needs of this larger group is of paramount. 
importance. 

11. In the training of teachers there appears to be a need for a stronger em- 
phasis upon creative ability in music, art, writing, and speech. 

-~ 12. It ts recommend&éd that teacher-educating institutions experiment: with the 
development of orientation courses of not too limited credit requirement te permit 
echolarly treatment of essential topica in’the following or similar fields. Such 
courses might well occupy most of the junior college years or should be supplied 

_ in areas which the student cannot touch with departmental courses. 

(a) Fine arta (appreciation course), music, art, sculpture, architecture. 
(6) Biological sciences (animal and plant life, physiology, nature study, 
heredity, evolution). a a erat 
(c) Physical sciences (astronomy, chemistry, physics). 
(d) Social studies or contemporary civilization (economics, sociology, for 
| + ernment). 
(e) World history. 
(f) Philosophy, ethics, and religion: 
(g) Comparative literature—ancient.and modern. 
(h) Poasibly general language and the development of English. 
Nors.—Combinations of b and ¢ and of ¢ and f might be possible. tem 
13. Enrollment in orientation courses should not be a blanket requirement, 
irrespective of previous high-school work or subsequent college work,but should 

| be conditioned by such considerations. For those with special preparation, there 

should be available advanced unit courses of ordinary types. 

| 14. The future successsof orientation courses will depend upon the develop- - 

' ment of instructors to do the worl and Upon a careful study of the relative value 
| of unite of possible content. ' 
| - 15. Teste and examinations are receiving an increased emphasis in the compre: - 

hensive examination, the qualifying examination, and in the entrance examina-_ 
_+ tion. The objectives of these movements, which are better scholarship, better | 

| integration, more specific attainment of objectives, and the student's responsi-- — 

bility for his education, should be encouraged and the specific proposals nig 

careful Sia! and study. 








THE TEACHING FIELDS 


1. Majors or minors acceptable for certification to teach in secondary schools 

should be limited to approximately the following fields: 

English 

Biological eciences, Physical sciences, or Science: 

Mathematics : ‘ 

History and social studies or Social studies isd ene ' 

A foreign language eae) 

Agriculture . ae oe } ot 

Physical education - 
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Specialized types of positions, such as: 
Librarians | 
School psychologists 
Teacher of subnormals 
3. A single science, or a single social science, {is probably not acceptable as a 


“ 


sole concentration field for preparation to teach below the college level. 


matter at the college level. 

5. Grosa/deficiencies in elementary or secondary teaching content must be 
eliminated/ No or little college credit should be given.for review and remedial 
courses of purely elementary or secondary level subject matter in a teaching field. 

6. The selection of major and minor teaching field combinations may be based 
in part upon a knowledge of the most common combinations now found in the 
field but should probably be in related areas of ling. 5 mal 

-7. Besides the usual departmental major, there shdyld:be a concentration of 
credits in a second Held to the extent/of at least 15.t0°18 credite and sometimes, 
if possible, a concentration in a third field of at least 12 or 15 semester credits. 
When the principal sequence is in & broad divisional major such as outlined above, 
rather than a departmental major, a first minor in one additional field is probably 
sufficient. 3 

8. It is fallacious to make all majors of equal length, for example, 24 semeaster- 
hours. This is especially fallacious when it is done without reference to previous 
high-school work. In general, conferences with instructors have emphasised 
these points: : f 

- Most-language teachers with present requirementa are underprepared for 

their work. | 

- People who do not present language for entrance to college, unless 

is spoken, ought not be permitted (ordinarily) to major in language for . 





lated sciences to be qualified to teach in secondary schools. . , 
Mathematics majors may not need as many actual credits of specialization 
in mathematics for secondary teaching as do teachers in other fields; at 
present they are lacking in knowledge of the applications and uses of 
mathematics, the history and development of numbers and mathematics. 
Much work in mathematics {s often presented for entrance. . os 
Many English majors lack preparation in speech, public speaking, dramatica, 
and comparative literature. Much work in English is presented for 
entrance. -"" a= | a 
Many history majors dd not take enough introductory work in political ° | | 
, ®oience, sociology, and economics. Much work in history is presentea for." + 
“ae , 


en % | 

* Physical education majors often neglect health, physioldgy, and hygiene; 

also an additional teaching minor. , Little start in this.field is‘made at 
secondary school. ae 
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Any science department majors need much introductory preparation in other ~~~ 
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" Music majors should be more thoroughly checked on musicianship in major 
field, on appreciation content, and should have a related teaching minor. 
Work is not usually seriously begun in high school. 

Art majors for ordinary high-school teaching should have a teaching minor 
in addition, and more correlated appreciation work in art, sculpture, 
architecture, civic beauty, and art’ of the home. This ae not usually 
begun in high school. >" 

See era jors are often graduated without otientation courses in 
education covering the objectives, the curriculum of the units in which 
they will caaes as teachers. Special teachers of art, music, and physical 
education}in secondary schools frequently supervise these subjects im 
elementary schools and should know elementary educatione Little start 
on the work in special subjects is made in high school. 

9. The preparation of teachers in specific teaching fields to meet the needs of | 
secondary schools should include. work that will serve as background for as many 
as possible of the high-school subjects which are taught in the area sorved by ane 
institution. 

10. The prevalaicot teaching in 2 fields suggests the possibility of having 2 
fields of equal preparation instead of a major and a minor for teachers. As 
experience and promotion may bring to teachers a single teaching field in a larger 
high school, additional preparation may be taken at summer school. 


























THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


1. A 4-year curriculum for future elementary teachers should be required as 
eoon as possible because: 
(a) The elementary teacher is deficient in his general education. ; 
(b) He has to be prepared to teach in a larger range of er than the high- 
school teacher-- 
(c) His Activities with smaller and more immature children are more com- 
we plex and varied. 
(d) Recent trends require greater versatility and adaptation with constant 
} drain upon informational resources outside of present textbooks. . 
2. So far as teaching needs of elementary teachers is concerned, the subject 
major could be minimized if not omitted, and general education emphasized. 
So, far as more intensive insight into one field is concetned in the general edu- 
cation of any person, the elementary teacher peeds it too. it may be, however, 
that a major in education and psychology will supply it. 7 

3. Detailed professional treatment of the content and method of the common 
branches should be stressed, particularly arithmetic, English, geography, health, 
history, home training, industrial arte, music, science, and social gtudies.” ‘ Special 
adaptations for the work of the elementary teacher must be pngvided ‘in these 
subjects in substantial amount beyond the ordinary courses offered ‘for general 
education in classes in which elementary teachers are segregated to study. these 
problems. These courses correspond to special-methods courses in the secondary 
teaching field. Their number for the elementary teacher ‘indicates @ much 
greater emphasis of these courses. ve : 

4. Specialization for intermediate, primary, and upper-grade work may be 
done through specialized courses within a general curriculum in elementary 
education. Sy, : 

8. Four-year colleges and universities with inadequate facilities for specializa- 
tion in elementary education including practice-teaching and demonstration facill- 
ties and. differentiated general curricula for elementary teachers, ought not to 
undertake the preparation of elementary teachers. Short-term curricula should 
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be abolished. In general, the standard of elementary teacher preparation in Ite 
more specialized features, though well done in many cases, is often not as well 
done as is the education of secondary teachers: 

6. J r colleges should soon give up preparing short-term l- or 2-year ele- 
mentary or rural teachers. They should not undertake the work of preparing 


background, and not professional: work and teaching field specialization, will be 
atréssed. . 8 
~ . 7. More intimate treatment of educational psychology for elementary teachers 
needed because there is more content, and the immaturity of children makes 
uct as of their development an essential equipment. 


» RURAL EDUCATION 


1. The education of rural elementary teachers should ultimately be identical 
in quality and amount with that of the urban elementary her, except that 
there must be the sort of differentiation within the curriculum to fit the teacher 
for the efficient management of the rural school, and for a full appreciation of 
and orientation concerning the advantages aa well as the problems of rural life 
and its improvement. This differentiatfén for rural education is so important 
that “eachers prepared for elementary education without it ought not to be 
certified for rural education until it is obtained. 

2. Suitable content for specialization of rural teachers consists of rural sociology, 
rural economics, rural echool management, boys’..and girls’ club work, general 
elementary ediication rather than specialization for pri ry, intermediate, or 
upper grades, and at least a part of the practice tenchiae ‘and observation should 
be in a rural school. 

3. In States where blanket certification for rural and urban teaching exists, 
all elementary teachers should be orientated in the problems and management 
of a rural school as well as in rural because one fourth of elementary teachers 
are employed: in one-room rural schools d more than that proportion do their 
early teaching in a rural school. Bi) 

4. Institutions educating teachers must not neglect the education of teachere 
for rural education during current periods of expansion of other curricula, 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN EDUCATION COURSES 


1, The best method of insuring that prospective teachers are introduced to " 
newer types of schoo] organization, procedure, and theories of education is judged 
to be to provide for it in formal education courses in professionalized subject~ 
matter courses, and by provisions for observation and practice in a training school. 

2. Education courses in 4- or 6-year curricula for secondary and elementary 
teachers should be introduced not later than the junigr year...” 

a: special-methods courses which treat content and method profes- 
sionally or their equivalent in the professional treatment of subject-matter 
Courses, or both, are desirable in each major or minor field in which recommenda- 
tion is to be made for the State certificate. : 
4. Separate special methods courses or profeasional elements of professionalized 
subject-matter courses should cover the following topics as a minimum core: 
(a) Objectives of subjects in the field—general to education, specific to 
subject. 
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(b) Textbooks in field—evaluation of series, editions, content, ete. 

(c) Standardized teats in field—evaluation of, practice in use, and interpre- 

tation of. © 

(d) Building of teste on subject matter in each subject of field, for example, 
- essay type, true-false, completion, matching, and others. 

(e) Methods of marking—general schemes; those peculiar to the subjects, 

for example, compositions, laboratory work projects. 

(f) Preparation of various types of assignment units, for example, Morrison, 

plan, differentiated content. 

{g) Development of curriculum units in a subject. 

{h) Current reorganization trends if any. 

{s) Types of appropriate teaching activities. 

{j) Adjusting the content of each subject field to individual differences. 

(k) Use of text and of reference material. 

(2) Available reference material at elementary or secondary level. 

(m) Acquaintance with the education and subject-matter leaders in the field. 

{n) Habituation of teachers to read most applicable proféssional and aca- 

demic journals ng preservice training. 

(0) Outetanding educational experiments in field. 

{p) The motivation of the students. e 
| (q) History of subject in education. 
> (r) Teaching students how to think and study in field. 
(2) The use of auxiliary teaching aids and devices. 
(t) Class management. 
(u) Problema of beginning teachers in subjects. 
(v) Contribution of subjects to the seven cardinal principles of secondary 
education or to elementary education objéctives. 
{w) Possible use of comprehensive test to check status of students in it. 
(z) Special teaching devices, auxiliary aids, etc. 
(y) History of subject. 
(z) Knowledge of current general teaching procedures. 
(aa) Grade placement of subject matter. 
(bb) Working knowledge of educational statistics for use and for interpre- 
° tation of literature. | 
(cc) Time allotment. 

5. There is probably no proved need of increasing the total number of hours 
in education; « better selection of content and e#ften reduction of hours is no doubt 
possible in many offerings for optimum results. This amount, if educational - 
psychology and separate courses for professional treatment of teaching fields, 4° 
observation and student teaching are included, should probably not exceed 
20 scmester-hours, excluding general psychology, in a 4-year cwriculum for 
high-school teachers and 30 semester-hours for elementary teachers. It should 
introduce prospective teachera to various theories of school organization, of the 
curriculum, general and special-subject methods, make ample provisions for - 
practice teaching, professionalize the content of the teaching field in typical 
situations, and give a good foundation in general, social, and éducational psy- 
chology. Frequent opportunity for students to observe good teaching and to do 
practice teaching in a school should be provided. 

6. A personal insight into social and individual behavior is important for all 
teachers. Intensive courses in general, social, and educational psychology: are 
important as basic, professional background, and should be taught. by com- 
petent instructors who can make concrete applied tion of the theories to educa- 
tional ere m 
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7. For the introduction to and development of most essential skills of teaching, 
unified courses in methods, observation, participation, and student teaching are 
judged to be préferred to separate courses in special methods, observation, and 
practice teaching, respectively. —— 

8. More consideration should be given in education courses for teachers to the 
field of professional (teacher) problems such as salary schedules, probationary 
period, tenure, group insurance, supply and demand, retirement, self-development, 
sabbatical leave, travel, professional organizations, and the like. 

9. All prospective teachers of secondary subjects should take fundamental 
courses in educational psychology, separate courses in the professional treatment 
of teaching fields if subject-matter Courses are not professionalized, student teach- 


ing, observation, and principles of either secondary or elementary education 


if not taken care of in the above units, there should be provision for content in 
general method, in general and social psychology, and for content in test and 
measurements in either the elementary or secondary curriculum. 

10. There should be enough work in tests, measurements, and statistics for 


12. Technical training for understanding, Teading, and evaluating the literature | 


4 


of educational research in a classroom teacher’s field should be one of the objec- 


tives of every 4-year or 5-year curriculum for teachers; but the extensive train- 
ing needed.to do research competently is not to be stressed unduly, for it will 


have to be done at the expense of gther essential content, more pressing for first. 


consideration. 
PROFESSIONAL TREATMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 


1. In most colleges and universities the professionalization of teaching fields in 
separate courses is probably to be recommended and preferred to professional 
treatment of most or all eubject-matter courses for teachers. 

2. In certain cases, where volume of enrollment permits it separate sections in @ 
subject can be organized for teachers with instructors in charge who have had 
both subject specialization and training and experience in education at public- 
school | ; fessionalizatien of such courses can be attempted. 

3, Experimental study of the relative contribution of separate methods courses 
and of the professional treatment of some, most, or all subject-matter courses is 
needed before definite recommendation can be made. 


” PRESCRIPTION AND ELECTION 4 
1. The general use made of electives by students evidently justifies the pro- 





vision of some elective privileges. They should be used to develop special talent ° 


of the student, to widen his interests, to follow up special interests, and to provide 
for special needs. ; ’ | ; 
2.°The amount of election in curricula of universities and colleges for teachers 


should be reduced. @here should be Prescription:to cover the following needa: 


(a) Contact with science, including biology, English, literature, bistory, 


sociology, economics, government, general psychology, fine arts, 


including both music and art and the fine arts appreciation, health. 


and, if possible, comparative literature for general education. 
(6) Advanced background subject matter to parallel the subjects to be taught 
In the teaching fields including orientation in related fields, 
(c) Preparation in two fields for the secondary teacher. 


- ae re ‘ 
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_ (d) Basic courses in education and practice teaching. ae? 
Norsz.—For the average teacher the conventional foreign language and mathe- 
matics prescriptions may not have the relative value of the above fields unleas 
directly related to teaching fields. 


: STUDENT TEACHING AND THE TRAINING SCHOOLS 
























1. The prescription by States and if not by them by institutions of preservice 
practice teaching in elementary and secondary schools should be a basic require- 
ment for all prospective teachers. 

2. Every institution purporting to educate teachers should provide campus and 
off-cantpus facilities for observation and practice teaching. ~ 

3. Student teaching should be a flexible assignment so that'all students may 

' be given the opportunity to reach a satisfactory quality of performance to pasa 
or to be excused from more of it, but superior people should be allowed to continue 
long enough to have had a chance to develop and demonstrate their superiority 
to capitalize upon it. 

'4. A prospective teacher who has not developed an adequate or minimum 
competency in handling a class in his teaching field should not be recommended 
for cbrtification. College practice-teaching courses should be of sufficient length 
to show reliably a prospective teacher’s potential abilities in the art of teaching. 
5. In off-campus situations where observation and practice teaching are done, 
there should be a definite understanding and joint_agreement relative to the 
responsibility of the institutional authorities and of the city school authorities, 
respectively, in the selection of .persons who serve 4s supervisory teachers or 
critic teachers and in the amount and method of supervision that is to be provided 
'. _ for the student teaching. 4 
| 
| 
| 


t 





6. Whatever salary is paid to critic teachers in excess of those in vogue in a 
publie-school situation to procure competent and qualified teachers should be 
regarded as a legititnate subsidy from an institution which prepares teachers, or 
if paid by local districts, should be somiperteaton for other services rendered them 
by thé colleges or universities. — . 

7. In order to stabilize off-campus practice tenchinn and observation situations, 
contracts for say 3 or 5 years between boards of education and training school 
) should be recommendéd in which the obligations, responsibilities, and duties of 
| each party are specified. 

8. The unsupervised student teaching taking place in some institutions is 
severely condemnéd and should be eliminated. J 

9. Closer cooperation between instructors in education courses, those respon- 
sible for the professional treatment of‘subject matter or teaching fields and the 
training school should be developed in most igstitutions. 

10. Critic and supervising teachers in demonstration and ‘practice schools 
should be selected for special skill in teaching and in addition for adequate 
subject matter and professional preparation. Usually.a minimum formal require- 
ment of & master’s degree should be insisted upon for this important work. This 
is the present standard of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

' 11. The same laboratory school or at least the same class situation should not 
* be used, if at all possible, for all three of the following purposes: 
(a) Experimentation. 
(6) Demonstration. - 
(c) Student teaching. 
Experimentation usually should be rete from studént teaching, and obser. 
vation be used in connection with either or both. — 

. 12. There should be a ldrger budget allowance for student teaching in most 

ee liberal art colleges and many university schools of Se not 


‘ 
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only to improve the. personnel bu 


wv direct supervision of observation and practice teaching when it is done in off- 
campus schools. * 


; | 
t also to give the institution a leverage for more 


5 ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION . 


1. Usually successful experience as a teacher should be one prerequisite for the 
certification of superintendents, pringipals, and supervisors, 
2. A minimum requirement of 5 to 6 years of 


Preparation for certification of 
superintendents, supervisors, principals of secondary schools, and Principals of 





education, in secondary edu 


cation, and in supervision in addition to an adequate ' 
foundation in the theory, 


technique, and practices of administration. , ’ 
- GRADUATE WORK ie 


1. There might be two general types of fift 
public-school teachers. The one might follo 







h-year work for the Preparation of 
w the usual 4-1 plan of intensive 





tioner’s point of, view with 


egrees might be awarded; they 
should be master’s degrees, possibly the M.A. 


or. M.S. in education for the firat 
type of preparation, and the Ed.M. or M.Ed. for the latter. 
2. There should be flexibility so that students can pursue the fifth year accord. 
ing to several plans as their needs may demand: 
(a) A fifth year oe with the first 4 
(5) A fifth year devoted ntirely to one fiel 
with or without a’ thesis. 
(c) A fifth year devoted to a teaching‘ subject and education in combination, 
with or without a thesis. 
3. It should be Possible for teachers who do n 
to go on to the doctorate to omit the'lan 
their work, in order to devote time and e 










years with or without a thesis; 
d, & teaching subject, or education, 








ot expect to go into research or 





5. Every effort ahould be made to resist any reduction of the scholarly quality 
of the doctorate while experimentation is being made to suit it better to the fieid 
of education, 7 


6. The statistical and peychological training of all doctors in educati 
be, in addition to 
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7. More attention to training in scientific writing on research is a need of doo- 
torate studentsin education. . 

8.- There is a sufficiently extensive and valuable content in higher education 
that profitable courses can be provided at the graduate level for those who con- 
template work in college as personnel, officers, administrators, or instructors. 
The movement already begun is to be commended.. 


INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
1. The following criteria are submitted as suggestive proposals for the edltite 


tion of teachers: | 
(a) Tests should be made in terms of actual course objectives. Ge 

(b) On minimum essentials of ‘skill, knowledge needed’ for the pr ior 
habits, and information, there should be direct training to the required ~ 
point of competency, 

(c) In courses of special and general method or on essential professionalized 
units, there should be more specific instruction amounting to training , 
in such matterd as testing, making tests, grading, diagnosis, reme- 
dial treatment, construction of curriculum and instructional unite, 
differentiating instruction, use of available reference material and 
questioning. 

(d). Teachers should be guided at the college level to procure their own 
education. Scholarly habits of study, habits of reading newest and 

\ best litetature, ability to originate and organize materials, ability to 

: use library sources—in short, creative scholarship—should be devel- 

oped through methods of college instruction. For that reason honors 
courses, the tutorial plan, the comprehensive examination independent | 
of course work, qualifying examinations in.majors, wide use of refer- 
ence material, challenging class discussion; special reports, term 
pers, and course projects are to. be encouraged, but they need to 

go farther than being mere administrative set-up. - 

Ps Prospective teachers should be inducted into a full understanding of the 
| . library-classification system, into the understanding and a working 
—— * knowledge of all types of library helps, through constant use of the 
library in instruction. It ia also Gentzable to give them some for- 

mal instruction in library use. 

2. College life and cdllege instruction should tridisat the prospective teacher 
into an ability, inclination, and habit of reading widely a high type of nonpro- 
fessional current books and periodicals. This outcome of college education cannot - 
be left to incidental development., It should be made an objective of college 
education specifically worked for in many courses; it is a special concern also of 
the library department and should be reflected in ita activities. 

3. For the use of education classes recent, pertinent publications in the fields 
of education, psychology, and special teaching fields should be provided. Some 
libraries were seen in the Survey in which provisions for educational students 
were too limited or out of date, or both. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


1. There is need for the special study through experimentation and other 
research of practically every problem raised in this Survey. Institutions, par- 
ticularly the schools of education in universities which have achieved a leader- 
ship in educational research, are to'be commended for what has been done, but 
most curriculum research is in the beginning stages of far more painstaking and - 
more ~ endeavor than has been thus far Reese sneee it. ‘The eod has 
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been broken, but cultivation of the soil is needed.” Traditional practices and 
innovations should be subjected to rigorous try-out and check of resulta. 

2. Among the more basic needs are: , 

(c) Measurement of outcomes. Before more successful experimentation can 

be done on the effectiveness of various types of curricula in the 

changes they produce in students’ development, more reliable. and 


teaching field, breadth of interest, scientific attitude, social attitudes, 
use of library, skill in student teaching, skill in the use of special 
types of professional activities such as building examinations, plan- 
ning curriculum unite, stimulating class motivation or stimulating 
student activity, and personal qualifications for teaching. ; 
~ (0) More curriculum research on general education. Too little research of 


education purpose. Present selection is based in part on tradition 
and too often upon unchecked individual opinion. _ This is a virgin 
field for research and will have to be done largely by subject-matter. 
“experts who are familiar with the techniques of curriculum research, — ¥ 
« Who are capable of refining present techniques and of blazing new 
trails. A first need is the determination of criteria. = 4 
8.. Measurement of teaching success with the use of techniques.oFbocial pay- 
‘chology as well as of individual Psychology. . of 3 ars cs 
4. The prediction of teaching success, - 2 ab Sg 
, 5. Student selection, 3 ; ; 


~~ 
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CATION’ OF TEACHERS , 


PART IV. THE TRAINING SCHOOL IN THE EDU- 


. 


, CHAPTER I 
NATURE OF PRACTICE COURSES OFFERED 
DIF T CURRICULA ie 
a INFRODUCTION 


_ The principle of practice j the acquisition of skill is firmly estab- 
lished. As a means of providing a period of supervised practice in 
‘the acquisition of téaching ski , and at the same time protecting the 
school has many justifications. . 
An analysis of the stated purposes of practice ing reveals faw 
fundamental differences of opinion. The following statement gives 
8 comprehensi view of the purposes: . | . 
The major results to be secured through practice teaching may be described as 
followa: (1) A progressive, professional attitude which includes a desire to advance 
and excel in teaching, a spirit of inquiry and investigation toward problems of 
teaching, an interest in modern educational methods, the development of desirable 


children from the hazards of trial-and-error instruction, the training 


_ personal qualities of s successful teacher, & feeling of responsibility forthe progress... 
of each pupil, and » willingness to cooperate in all undertakings of the schools: 









(2) knowledge of appropriate materials of instruction and an understanding of — 


modern educational 
classroom :management, an 


of the purposes of testing, of valid principles of 
of standards of accomplismhent; (8) skill in the 










technique of teaching, in room management; in effective student leadership, 
and in the eelection and tion of appropriate units of subject matter.? 
Concerning the value df practice teaching, Dr. Mead has sum- 
marized the evidence as follows: _ ; : a 
Opinion and objective data dn the value of student teaching are not unani- 
mously favorable to it and work, but in cases.of well-administcred student 


results have been secured some have shown that pupils taught by student teachers 
had not especially benefited by tha work, others that desired progress had been 
ened. Usually the low quality\ was found in poorly administered training 
schools. ‘Neophytes in the profession without help of supervisors cause a Ides to 
the learner. The need to overcome this initial “practice teaching” ‘year can 
be met by well-organised supervised student teac 3 | 

‘the Dany Wad minds by Dr. Frank K. Foster, specialist in sutnmer schools and training schoo! problema, 
Nein Waited tates Offloe of Rduoation 1901-23, and now Professor of Education et the University of 
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Several studies have reported teachers’ estimates on the value of 
practice teaching. All substantially agree that practice teaching is 
most important among the various factors in the education of teachers, 
Ullman, for example, says: ‘Success in practice teaching is the best 
single measure of teaching success,’’¢ - The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that the underlying principle of supervised practice teaching is 
sound. 2 | 
Although the training schoo) has been accepted in principle, 
_* unanimity of opinion on its most desirable organization and the most 
, effective methods of conducting it is apparently lacking. Since the 
| stated purposes of practice teaching relate to every major phase of 
_ the work of an institution for the education of teachers, an effective 
- application of these purposes presents issues which ‘are diverse and 
_ dependent. The relationship between the stated purposes of practice 
teaching and the features of the training school needs clarification. 
Dr. Mead has cited the following features of the training school 
- which need standardization before any authoritative prescriptions 
for practice can be made: —_- ; 
Laboratory school buildings. 
: Laboratory school staff. 
Classroom supervision of student teaching. 


Management of observation, participation, and experimentation. 
Laboratory school curricula. 
Preparation, selection, and placement of student teachers. 
Credits for an exemption from any phase of laboratory school 
- work in teacher preparation. . 
Certain features of organization and legislation. 
- Amount of laboratory school work to be done.! 


The diversity of the problems related to’ practice teaching and the 
limitations upon this sgudy. prevented an inclusive report on all the 
‘issues. This report is, therefore, confined to a selected few ofthe 
more important problems of the training school. Various other 
important aspects of the training school are treated in other parts of ° 
the report of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. | 
The problems treated in this report are:. (1) Types of. teachers - 
educated and length of curricula; (2) aount of practice teaching; 
(3) offerings and requirements in practice teaching; (4) exemptions 
from practice teaching; (5) subject and grade-level assignments of 
practice teachers; (6) uses of the training school; (7) coordination 
_ -between college departments and the training school; (8) activities 
of practice teachers; and (9) policies in the organization and admin- - 
: ‘istration of observation. <a. 
a Primary data were obtained by means of a questionnaire. The 
secondary sources of information were: Published studies in the form 
‘Uitman, Bey R. The Prognostic Value of Cartein Factors Related to Teaching Success. Ashland, 
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TEACHER EDUCATION ‘CURRICULA 





of articles and theses; educational association reports; catalogs of 
institutions which educate teachers; professional books: and personal — 
visits to representative training institutions in various sections of the 
United States. at 

The questionnaire was sent to all institutions which educate 
teachers and which had previously expressed a willingness to cooperate 
in the Survey. _ 

Table 1 shows the distribution of returns by types of institutions 
in the several geographical areas. Although the sampling representa 
approximately only one third of the institutions preparing teachers, 
the distribution is fairly representative of the types of institutions in 
each of the geographical areas. | : ; 

A préliminary tabulation of the data revealed the fact that the 
type of institution was more important than the geographical area. - 
In the remainder of the report the data are, therefore, differentiated 
on the basis of type of institution. In certain instances even the 
differences’ between types of institutions were 80 insignificant that 
larger groupings were made in order to simplify the tables, | 


Ta8sLs 1.— Distribution of returns by type of institution and geographical area 


Type of institution | agian | Middle | south Canney | Weet | Total 
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KINDS OF TEACHERS EDUCATED AND LENGTH OF CURRICULA 


The practice facilities which are needed in the education of teachers 
are dependent upon the positions for which teachers are educated 
and upon the length of the curricula offered for each kind of teacher. 
Table 2. shows the extent to which the several types of institutions 
engaged in the education of different kinds of teachers, and table 3 
shows the percentage of different types of institutions which offered 
curricula of varying length for the several kinds of teachers educated, 

Certain types of institutions are devoted primarily to the education 
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leges reporting educated elementary teachers. The organization 
of the typical junior college, however, restricts the offerings for 
teachers in certain grade levels for which certification demands 
more than 2 years for peparation. The curricula offered: by ‘the 
majority of teachers colleges were for the same types of teachers 
as those offered by universities and colleges. — 













TaB_p 2.— Percent of institutions which educate teachers for different types 
af positions op: 
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This table should be read as follows: Of the 37 universities 100 percent prepared ff school 
. eachers in the liberal arts subjects; 100 percent prepared teachers in the sciences, and so on. 


_ Apparently the traditional right té engage in the education of 
teachers is ‘subject to little restriction. Regardless of the ability of 
some types: of institutions to provide for the effective preparation of 
teachers, that work is carried on with little or no restraint. As long 
as any and all types of institutions are permitted to educate ‘teachers 
for any and all kinds of positions, an undesirable duplication of effort 
will exist. Unless these institutions make some coordinated effort to’ 
restrict enrollments and offtrings in terms of current demands for 
teachers, the excess of certified teachers and the resulting waste of 
effort will continue to increase. el : ; 

Certificates £§* teaching are baséd-largely uport the completion of 

1, 2, 3, onst years of work beyond the secondary schvol according to 

the type of teaching work or the grade level for which the vertificates 

' are issyed. .The number of years of preparation required for“different 
" certificates varies among the several Statés. Two yelirs of education 
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certification: 4 years ‘is generally required for ‘sécondary teacher 
certification. 4 


colleges and normal echools which 


3.— Percent wer sities, solléges and junior colleges and teachers 
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With the exception of a 1-year curriculum for rural teachers in 34 
percent of the 43 teachers colleges and normal schools, few af the 


preparation of teachers for junior high hools, elementary. grades, 
kutdergarten-primary groups, and rural acho. Three-year curricula 
among the universities, colleges, and junior colleges as a group were 
relatively infrequent for any type of teaching work, the most frequent 
offering being fer junior high school teactfars, 

The 4-year’ curriculum was the typical offering in the universities 
and colleges for the several kinds of teaching positions, with. the 
exception of Kindergarten-primary and-rural: teachers.. More than 
half of the institutions in this group which educate elementary teachers 
‘Offered a 4-year curriculum for elementary teachers. Among the 
teachers colleges which ‘educate teachers, approxmately - all -the 
institutions offered, the year curriculum for elementary,» kinder- 
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and rural teachers, Little difference was noted 
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\e in each group which provided a 4-year curriculum for the several 
types of positions for which teachers are educated. -The 4-year 
offerings were Btrikingly parallel for the same type of work in both 

, groups of inStitutions. In most instances, however, the percentage 
of institutions which provided 4-year curricula was slightly greater 
in the teachers college group. The data indicate a decided tendency 
toward the 4-year curriculum in both groups of institutions for the 
several types of work for which teachers are prepared. 


AMOUNT OF PRACTICE TEACHING 


Different emphases on the purposes of practice teaching, the 
demands of standardizing agencies, the type and adequacy of training- 
school facilities, and the administrative possibilities of the institution 
are some of the causes of Variations in the amount of practice teaching. 
The optimum amount of practice teaching has not as yet been 
‘determined. 

Three questions arise in an analysis of the amount of practice 

teaching offered: (1) How m@ny clock-hours of pragtice teaching 
are offered? (2): How many semester-hours of credit are allotted 'to 
practice teaching? (3) What is the relation between the amount of 
time involved im practice teaching (clock-hours) and the amount of 
credit allowed for practice teaching (semester-hours)? 

Fable 4 presents the clock-hours of practice teaching in the 2-year 
curricula and the 4-year curricula for represéntative groups of teachers 
in two types of institutions which educate teachers. Several com- 

/parigons of the data in table 4:are ee as, for example: 


Taste 4.—Clock-hours ‘of ‘practice teaching offered in 2- and 4-year curricula for 
apr rarnictive types of teachers in two groups of inshilulions which educate 
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‘1. Comparison of the 2-year and the 4-year curricula for different 
types of teaching positions in each group of institutions: In the uni- 
versities, colleges, and junior colleges the differences were not signifi- 
cantly large. In the teachers colleges and normal school, however, 
the median number of clock-hours in the 2-year curricula for junior 
high school teachers was 97.5-compared to 141 clock-hours for ele- 
mentary grade teachers; in the 4-year curricula for teachers of public- 
school music the median number of clock-hours was 98.3 while it was 
146.5 for teachers of elementary grades. 

2. Comparison of the 2-year and the 4-year ourricula for the same 
type of position in each group of insiitutions: The difference in the 
median number of clock-hours of practice teaching between the 2-year 
and the 4-year curricula for any single type of training was not large 
except for junior high school and.public-school music teachers in the 
teachers colleges and normal schools. For the 2-year junior high 
school curricula, the median number of clock-hours was 97.5 and 144 
for the 4-year curricula. For the 2-year public-school music curricula 
the median number of clock-hours was 65 (only 6 cases) and 93.3 for 
the 4-year curricula. ae | i 

3. Comparison of the two groups of institutions for the same type 
of positions in curricula of the same length: These differences were 
the most pronounced. For example, in the 2-year curricula for teach- 
ers of elementary grades, the ffedian number of clock-hours in the 

ersities, colleges, and junior colleges was 82.8 compared with 141 
in the teachers colleges and normal schools. For the same type of 
training in the 4-year curricula, the médian number of clock-hours in 
the universities, colleges, and junior colleges was 85 in contrast to 146.5 
in the teachers colleges and normal schools. For each of the types of 
training in each curriculum, the median number of clock-hours in the 
teachers colleges and normal schools exceeded that of the corre- 
sponding type of training in the universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges, with the exception of the 2-year curricula for public-school 
music teachers, wherein the m ians were identical (65 clock-hours). 

Variations in administrative rganizatiohs result in varying termi- 
nology in connection with the credits given for practice teaching. For 
the purposes of this investigation, all units of credit were changed to 
their equivalent in terms of semester-hours (a semester-hour is the 

’ credit allowed for a course which meets an hour once a week, for a 

- period'of 16 to 18 weeks). Table 5 gives a distribution of the semester- 

hours of credit for practice teaching in the 2-year and the 4-year 

curricula for representative types of training. The ranges and the 

medians in semester-hours are shown for the several types of training 
according to the two groups of institutions. . 

| The data in table 5 offer compari ns similar to those suggested for 


table 4, for example: | Be 
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1. Comparison of the 2-year and the 4-year curricula for different 
types of training in each group of institutions: Differences among the 
Various types of training in curricula of different lengths in the uni- 
versities, colleges, and junior colleges were Telatively small. In the 
teachers colleges and normal schools, however, there was as much as 
2 and 3 semester-hours difference in the medians. The median num- 
ber of semester-hours of credit in the 2-year curricula for junior high 
school teachers was 6 compared to 8.1 for rural grade teachers. In 
the 4-year curricula for public-school music teachers, the median num- 
ber of semester-hours of credit was 5.2 and was 8.4 for elementary 
grade teachers. _ 

2. Comparison of the 2-year and the 4-year curricula for the same ° 
type of training in each group of institutions: Only in the teachers 
colleges and normal schools were there noticeable differences. The 
median number of semester-hours of credit for the junior high school 
2-year curricula was 6 and in the 4-year curricula was 8.33. The 
median number of semester-hours of credit for the elementary grade 
2-year curricula was 7.17, for the 4-year curricula, 8.4, while the 
medians in the 2-year and the 4-year curricula for rural schools were, 
respectively, 8.1 and 8.33. 

3. Comparison of the two groups of institutions for the same type 
of training in curricula of the same length: The differences in the 
median semester-hours of credit between the two types of institutions 
can be shown by one type of position. Inthe universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges the median number of semester-hours of credit for 
elementary-grade teachers in 2-year curricula was 4.4 in contrast to 
7.17 in the teachers, colleges and normal schools. In the 4-year cur- 
ricula for elementary teachers the median number of semester-hours 
of credit in the universities and colleges was 4.5 compared with 8.4 
for the teachers colleges. For every type of teacher training reported 
in both the 2-year and the 4-year curricula, the median number of 
semester-hours of credit for practice teaching in the teachers college 
and normal school groups exceeded the median for the corresponding 
types of curricula in the universities, colleges, and junior colleges; the 
ratios on the basis of median number of semester-hours of credit for 
the several types of positions were approximately 3 to 2 for the 2-year 
curricula and 2 to 1 for the 4-year curricula between the teachers col- 
lege and normal school group and the university, college, and junior 
college group. 

Several regional and national studies have reported amounts of 


' practice teaching in different types of institutions for several kinds 


of positions for which teachers are educated. Some of the studies are 
reported in terms of clock-hours, others in terms of number of weeks, 
and « few in terms of semester-hours of credit for practice teaching. 
The data cannot be stated in common terms for accurate comparisoiis 
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with the data of the present study, but the findings are given in | 
chronological order in table 6 for the reader’s convenience. . | 


TaBLE 5.—Semester-houre of ee in 9-year and 4-year curricula for © 
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Obvious differences in the amounts of practice teaching in different 
types of institutions as revealed by the previous studies, reported in 
table 6, suggested a comparisan of the clock-hours and semester-hours 
of credit for the separate types of institutions concerned in the present 
study. Table 7 presents these data. 

The ranges in clock-hours and semester-hours of credit for secondary 
academic teachers were greater in the colleges than in the universities. 
The median number ef clock-hours of practice in the universities 
exceeded the median in the colleges by 9 hours, yet the medians in 
semester-hours of credit were almost identical. Apparently, colleges 
allow the same amount of credit as the universities for a smaller num- 
ber of clock-hours of practice teaching for secondary academic 

teachers. In the 4-year curricula for elementary teachers, the uni- 
versities and the colleges ‘had identical medians in clock-hours (90) 
and identical medians in semester-hours of credit (4.5). In the 4-year 
curricula for secondary academic teachers, the teachers colleges 
showed a median of 8 semester-hours of credit for practice teaching— 
more than twice that of either the universities or the colleges. The 
median number of semester-hours of credit for elementary teachers 
in the teachers colleges was 6.5, as compared to 4.5 in universities 


and 4.5 in colleges. The median number of semester-hours of credit’ 


for practice teaching in the 2- or 3-year curricula in normal schools 
was 10—greater than the medians for universities and colleges by 5.5 
semester-hours and greater than the median for teachers colleges by 
3.6 semester-hours. | 


TasLw 7.—Clock-hours and semester-hours of practice teachina for elementary and 
secondary academic teachers for rs of see 
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Univérsities, and colleges devoted a greater number of clock-hours 
.to practice teaching in the education of elementary teachers than in 
the preparation of secondary academic teachers in their 4-year cur- 
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ricula. They likewise allowed more credit for practice teaching in 
the 4-year curricula for elementary téachers. Contrariwise, teachers 
colleges provided a greater number of clock-hours and allowed a | 
greater number of semester-hours of credit in practice teaching for | 
secondary academic teachers than for elementary teachers. ° 
Several recent studies have shown that the ratio between clock- 
hours of practice teaching and the semester-hours of credit allowed is 
subject to wide variations. A distribution of the 94 institutions 
which educate elementary teachers, as shown in table 7, is presented 
in table 8. A vertical reading of the data will show the variations in 
clock-houfs for a given unit of semester-hours credit and a horizontal 
reading will show the variations in semester-hours of credit for a given 
number of clock-hours of practice. Attention is directed to the range 
of 2 to 20 semester-hours of credit and the range of 26 to 500.clock- 
hours of practice teaching in the 94 institutions. The median number 
. of clock-hours was 143 and the median semester-hour credit was 6.4, 
. A vertical reading of clock-hours of practice téaching for 6 semester- 
’ hours of credit reveals the following: The requirement of 1 institu- 
tion fell'in the step of 26 to 50 clock-hours, 1 institution in 81 to 90, - 
1 institution in 101 to 110, 2 institutions in 111 to 120, 2 institutions 
in 141 to 150, 1 institution in 201 to 210, and 1 institution in 231 to 
240\clock-hours for 6 semester-hours of credit for practice teaching, 
Amounts of credit for a given number of clock-hours of practice teach- 
ing varied widely. In the frequency-step of 141 to 150 clock-hours, 
2 institutions reported 6 semester-hours of credit, 2 reported 7 semes- 
ter-hours, 2 reported 8 semester-hours, 5 reported 10 semester-hours, 
and 2 reported 1 7 Semester-hours—a range of 6 to 12 semester-hours of 
credit for 141 to 150 clock-hours of practice teaching in 13 institu- 
tions. Similar variations are revealed in the horizontal and vertical | 
readings of each clock-hour and semester-hour frequen¢y. 
The report of the recent Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni-. 
versities states the pressing problems which these variations present: 
There is substantial variation among the institutions relative to the number 
of clock-hours of practice required for a givén number of semester-hours of credit; 


ing) and it is difficult to see how one institution can accept atatements from other 
institutions with any certainty as to what such credit really signifies.® . 
as SE 


¢ Klein, Arthur J. Survey of Land-Grant Collegga and Universities. Washington, U.8. Government 
Printing Office, 1980. (Office of Education. Bulletin, 1980, no, 9, 2: 180.) ei’ , 
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_ needs in service would permit more intensive use of present training 


Pad a: 





Tass 8.—Distribution of semester-hdurs of practice teaching by clock-hours | 
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- The ratio between the number of clock-hours of practice teaching 


‘and the amount of credit allowed in the various institutions in the 


findings of the present study is subject. to greater variations, than 
in the findings of the study quoted above. These variations make 
difficult the transfer of credit for practice teaching from one institu- 
tion to another. Until uniformity of practice prevails in giving credit 
for practice teaching, State requirements of specified amounts of 
practice teaching for certification will have little influence. 

The frequency and length of the -practice-teaching periods is 


_ largely an administrative problem. Table 9 shows considerable 


range in.the number of weeks of practice, with a modal practice of - 
18 weeks. In many instances the inadequacy of facilities necessarily 
limits the period of practice. The traditional organization of the . 
school year-on the semester or the quarter basis also tends to fix 
the period of practice. Further restriction on the period of practice 
is necessitated by the great number of teachers in training. In 
view of the present oversupply of certified teachers, limiting the 
number in training within a safe margin of the actual replacement 


facilities, 
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The modal practice in the number of practice-teaching periods 
per week was definitely five. Although the number of minutes per 
day of practice is affected by tha organization of the daily schedule 
of the training school, the general tendency was toward the 50-to-60- 
minute period. - : 3 


ing in 129 universities, colleges, and 8 colleges in 4-year curricula Jor 


TABLE 9.—Number-of weeks, days per week, and minutes per day of practtce teach. 
representative types of teachers 












Type of teacher (4-year curricula) 
’ Number of weeks, days per week, or minutes per day 
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CHAPTER II 


- POLICIES, REQUIREMENTS, ACTIVITIES, AND 
- COORDINATION PRACTICES 


POLICIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


Practice teaching is not stipulated as a requirement for certification 
in many States. Even in the States which require practice, a specific 
requirement of practice teaching’+has not generally been applied to 
all types of teacher education. In 1930, 25 States required varying 
amounts of credit in practice teaching for one or more types of certifi- 
cates.' In the absence of any general requirement of practice teach- 
ing for certification the proportion of beginning teachers with prac- 
tice-teaching experience was relatively small. Dr. Mead summarized 

' the studies on proportion of tedchers with practice-teaching experi- 
* ence which were published before 1927, as follows: 
Approxima reent of the teachers of the central section of the United 
. States have rad ets student teaching; in other sections the percentage is smaller. 
‘We may aay, then, that 50 percent of beginning téachers or more do not have: 
such preparatiou.* 

More recent data show a decided increase in the proportion of 
beginning teachers who have had practice teaching. The responses of 
several thousand beginning teachers to .an inquiry by the National 

- Survey of the Education of Teachers supplied the data for table 10 
concerning « ‘teachers of different school divisions with one and two 
or more teaching subjects who have not had practice 
Apparently the proportion of beginning teachers who have not had 
practice teaching is decreasing rapidlyg The acceptance of practice 
teaching as a requisite part of teacher education, the requirements 
of accrediting associations, and the fact that an increasing number 
of States require practice for one or more types of certificates have 
increased the proportion of beginning tanehite who have had practice- 
teaching experience. 

Data on institutional policies in ‘the alfering and requirement 
of practice teaching for the several types of positions for which 
teachers are educated indicate variations which account in part 
for the proportion of beginning teachers who have not had practice 

. teaching. As an.index of practices, three mutually exclusive poli-., 
cies are stated in table 11, namely, practice teaching not offered, 
: 71 tewhibeny, A. _Certifention of Publiosehoot Teachers in te United Atatas Masteg’ thesis. 
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practice teaching offered but not required, or practice teaching 
required. The data indicate the extent to which these policies 
operate in different types of institutions according to several groups ... 
of teachers. i go 


Taste 10.—Number and percentage of elementary, junior high-school, high-echool 
. teachers with no practice teachthg ! 





TasLw 11.—Percent of universities, colleges junior colleges, and teachers colleges 
and normal schools tohich r practice teaching not offered, offered but not - 
required, and requtred for kind of teaching position. 
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Teachers colleges and normal schools as a group required, with 
few exceptions, practice teaching for all taachers. One institution 
in the group reported that practice teachin? was not offered in six 


, curricula. The very general requirement of practice teaching in - 


~ 


institutions whose primary purpose is the education of teachers is 
n indication of the importance of supervised practice teaching in 
any program of teacher education. ; 
Practice teaching was not a general requirement for the various 
kinds of positions for which teachers were educated in universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges. Even in the traditional field of second- 


. ary.teacher preparation, 15 percent of the institutions reported that 


practice teaching was not required: -In 9 curricula, 75 percent or less 
reported that practice teaching was not required. In 11 curricula, 
from 11 to 32 percent of the institutions which educated teachers for 
11 types of work offered but did not require practice teaching. Of 
the 23 kinds of training listed,’ practice teaching was offered by all 
of the institutions in only 7 of the curricula. From 31 to 56 percent 
of the institutions which educated administrators and supervisors 
provided no practice teaching in those currgyla. The extent to 
which practice- teaching was not offered or was offered but not re- 
quired for several kinds of work in universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges suggests the need of an extension of thé practice-teaching 
requirement among these institutions. Teachers colleges and normal 
schools have already prescribed practice teaching. 

If practice teaching is valid under favorable conditions of organiza- 
tion and supervision, more rigid prescriptions of practice teaching for 


all types of training are needed. Nothing short of State requirement 


of practice teaching for certification will stop the qualifying of teachers - 
who have not had practice teaching under supervision. In a recent 


+. study of liberal ‘arts colleges Baugher ascertained that “the typical 





liberal arte college adds practice teaching for secondary school teachers 
when the State department of education makes it a paguirement for 
certification, and that it usually does so no sooner.’2? C r 
Closely allied to the problem of practice teaching as a requirement 
for certification ig the policy of exemption from practice teaching. 
Exemption from practice is largely a discretionary power which is 
exercised by the particular institution. Exemptions are granted for 
various reasons. Where training facilities are lacking for practice 
teaching in some or aill.subjects, either a complete waiver of practice 
teaching is granted or a substitution of equivalent credit in academic _ 
‘or professional, courses is made. Previous teaching experience is a 
justification which man} institutions use as a basis for the exemption 
‘of students from practice.teaching. ‘The constant change of teachers 
® Baugher, Jacob I. Organisation and Administration of Preotion Teaching in Privately Endowed 
ark, N.¥., Burean of Publiestions, Tyachers College, Oclambis Univers 
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to various certificate or grade levels creates a complex administrative | 
problem ix the application of any requirement of practice teaching. | 

Under what conditions do institutions which ‘educate teachers 
exempt students from the requirement of practice teaching? Table 
12 gives the data concerning the bases of exemption reported by the 
two groups of institutions. In both groups the most frequently__ 

given reason for exemption was “practice teaching done in-another 
institution.”” The wide variations ‘among institutions in ‘the amount 
of credit for a given number of clock-hours of practice. teaching 
revealed in table 8 raises a question about the validity of exemption 
on the basis of practice in another institution. “Previous 
teaching experience in any é or subject’’ was frequently a basis 
for exemption from practice teaching in all types of training in both 
groups of institutions. Exemptions on “previous teaching experi- 
ence in the same major field” and “previous teaching experience in 
the same subject” occurred in significantly largefrequencies. ‘“Train- 
ing achool facilities in subject not available’”’ and “an unavoidable 
conflict of classes’”’ were bases for exemption in a negligible number of 
instances in teachers collegeg and normal schools. The frequency ” 
with which ‘‘no exemptions permitted” was reported for all kinds of ci 
training in both groups of institutions indicates a strong tendency 
toward this policy. 
Tasix 12.—Percent of oye pes of institutions which exempt students Jrom 


clice teaching, according to bases for exemption and the kinds posilions 
ae which teachers are educated mee ¢ 
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Total exemption on the basis of previous teaching experience is a 

questionable practité\particularly when teachers seek certification 
for grade levels above or below the grades previously taught. Differ- 
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‘ ) Wf 
ences in content, techniques, and age of the pupils in the several grades 
warrant a probationary périod of practice teaching for all taachers who - 
“ééek exemption on the basjs of previous teaching experience. Nomi 
success a8 an elementary teacher is an. inadequate measure of’ the | 
individual’s ability to do successful high-school teaching. : Although 
successful teaching is sifbject to many interpretations, one of the most 
reliable criteria for estimating teaching ability.is the ability shown in 
practice teaching under adequate supervision. Say * 
SUBJECT AND GRADE ASSIGNMENTS OF PRACTICE TEACHERS 


A significant issue in the education ‘of teachers is the number of 
subjects and grades in which practice teaching should be done. 
In order to render the most effective service in teaching, prospective 
teachers should be prepared in those subjects which they will. Jater 
\Ueach. The institutions which educate teachers should, therefore, 
obtain the facts concerning current demands for teachers with certain 
subject combinations in the several school divisions. About half the 
. States issue one or more certificates valid in all grades of elementary 
and secondary schools. Institutions which educate,teachers usually 
specify a major and a minor teaching subjecg for, prospective teachers 
without any assurance that the students will later teach the subjects 
in which they have prepared. a" 
_ ‘Fhe number of subjects in the teashing load of junior high-school 
and senior high school teachers in all the States,reveals the following - 
practices: | A 
Of 84,257 junior high-school teachers who reported, 37 percent are teachirig 1 
subject only, 51 percent are teaching 2 subjects only, and 12 percent are teaching . 
8 or more subjects. Of the 82,627 senfor high-school teachers reported, 34 per- 
sent are teaching 1 subject, 53 percent 2 subjects, nd 13 percent are: teaching 
8 or more subjects.‘ -<-. r ; 
A recent representative study summarizes the practices in Tennessee 
. 08 follows: | as 
The number and percent of the 1,445 teachers Whose transcripts were gxamined | 
teaching in a specified number of fields is 500, or 34.6 percent, teaching in 1 field; 
621, or 43 percent, are teaching in 2 fields; 263, or 11.2 percent, are teaching in 3 
fields; and 61, or & percent, are teaching in 4 or more fields, There are 1,414 
or 92 percent, of the teachers teaching their major subjects; 889, or 62 percent, 
teaching their minor subjects; and 471, or 32.6 percent, teaching other subjects 
than their major-‘or minor.6 ~ | } ; 
This discrepancy between the practice of major and mor offerings 
in institutions which: educate teachers and the actual number of 
téachers who teach subjects outaide their major and minor fiélds 
of preparation is a chall to certificating agencies, ingtitutions which 
. educate teachers, accrediting agencies, and public-school adminis- 
trator. a 
” 4 adapted from Inquiry No. 1. National Garvey of the Education of Teachers. é 
‘Jones, H. L. A Gtudy of the Fitness of the High-Bobiotl Teachers of Tennessee. Nashville; Tenx, 
George Peabody College for Tesehers, 1981. (Contributions to ediijption; mo. 90), pp. 190-1585 ; 
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Of the teachers reporting a majority were teaching two or more | 
aubjects; a substantial proportion were teaching in the minor fields; 
and teaching loads with subjects outside the major-and miinor fields 
of preparation were not uncommon. The extent to which institu- 
tions of higher education have recognized these conditions in their 

‘ organization and administration of practice teaching is shown in _ 


- fable 13. - =& a» <2 , 73 
TasLe 13.—Percent of institutions which follow various practices in the lgnment 
re al Pracieg teachers according to different subject-matter fields, grad , and 
number af phases of a given subject for the several types of léaching positions 
oh a . . 











Assignment practice 
i 8 
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Number of cases................ “71 in | - 
Maker sub we eapheBanea 432 i” de 
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major and minor sub 72 5 82.2 
Various grade levela _..._... 845 21. 5 
Two or more phases of subjec 08] 387.2) 412 


Apparently the major and minor fields of preparation are not vital 

considerations in the practice-teaching assignments of elementary 
teachers in either group.of institutions. Practices id the assignment 
of rural teachers most closely approximated the assignment practices 
for elementary teachers in both groups of institutions. 

The assignment of secondary academic teachers in practice teaching - 
was based largely on 1 and 2 subjects. Forty-one and nine-tenths 
percent of the teachers colleges and normal schools and 65.2 percent 
of the universities, colleges, and junior colleges assigned practice 
teachers in one subject only, the major subject only or either. the 
thajor or minor subject only. More than half of the teachers colleges 
and normal schools and fewer than a third of the universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges assigned students in both major and minor subjects. 
Twenty-nine percent of the teachers colleges and normal schools and 
21.5 percent, of the universities, colleges, and junior colleges provided 
practice on-various grade levels.. -  - - ; | 

The majority of institutions ip both groups provided practice in the 
major only for-special-subject teachers. A fourth of all the institu- 
tions made assignments in both major and minor subjecta in thé 
special’ fields, -. en By) 

Af practice teaching is to provide experience in the ‘subjects which 
the teachers will later teach, the common procedure of. providing 
practice in one subject is questionable in light of the limited number 

of beginning teachers who aci teach only one ‘subject. . 
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In the absence of scientifically supported data on the desirability or 
effectiveness of practice teaching in two or more Bubjects, particularly 
on the high-school level, several hypotheses are submitted which 


suggest problems for investigation by the administrators of training 


schools. La .” 

1. Primary responsibility of State-supported institutions which 
educate teachers is the preparation of teachers for the schools of the 
State in which the institutions exist. This implies a knowledge of 

_the actual number of teachers needed,.a knowledge of subject com- 
binations in teaching loads, and a system of placement which would 
coordinate the supply of teachers with the demands of the public 
schools. ~ — | 

Changes in certification practices are needed. The freedom now 
exercised by institutions in the preparation of large numbers of 
teachers without due regard to the actual demand for teachers 
prevents effective coordination of supply and demand. Restricted 
certification would stabilize the relation of supply and demand. 


Without a fundamental change in the relation of supply to demand, ° 


provision for practice teaching in all the subjects to be taught later 
¢annot be assured. . . 

2. Practice teaching is only a partial preparation for the multiple 
responsibilities of classroom teaching. A better selection of the activi- 
ties to be included in practice teaching is imperative. Many of the 
standardized activities.are routine matters which would enhance the 


' experience of the practice teacher to a very limited extent if they 


were repeated in @ second or third subject. Beyond the typical 
activities demanded of all teachers, the wide variations in techniques 
between different grades and between different subjects suggest the 
need for selection of and ergphasis upon the teaching activities which 
dre unique to specific grades and specific subjects. 


3. The training schools cannot provide for practice in all subjects | 


unless there is a reduction fn number of students or material expansion 
of facilities, The provision of practice teaching in all subjects: to be 
taught later“would Modify the organization of the training school. 
\Additional supervision of practige teachers would be required, and 
each new. assignment would raskisa the attention of the svpervisor 
during the orientation period. } Mere additional practice wit 
supervision is not sufficient. ; 

4. Under present conditions the provision of “a minimum of 90. 





‘hours of practice teaching” in all subjects which the teacher will 
. ‘later teach is impracticable. What effect would practice teaching in 


two or more subjects within the limite of the time now devoted to 
practice have-upon the pupils which the practice teacher will later 
teach? Assuming that 90 hours are devoted to practice, will 45 
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teacher than practice in one of the subjects for the full 90 hours? 
Since the primary responsibility of the training school must be to 
the pupils the question should also be asked concerning the effect of 
each typé%f assignment upon the pupils in the trajning school, No  . | 
available evidence.indicates which practice is more desirable. Before 
any general plan for an offering of practice teaching in all the subjects 
which the practice teacher will later teach can ba organized, the fore- 
going questions must’be submitted to intensive investigation. 


TRAINING-SCHOOL PROVISIONS 


, Provision for adequate training-school facilities is an importan 
issue in the program of teacher education. Opinions vary concerning \, 
~ the relative desirability of having practice facilities provided in 

campus training schools or in affiliated school organizations. Un- 
questionably, from the standpoint of conservation of students’ an 

. supervisors’ time and more direct supervision of student practice, 
the campus school is the more effective. .The affiliated school, 
however, more nearly approaches genuine public-school conditions. 
"Regardless of the advantages or disadvantages of either type, the 
organization and procedure in any training program are largely 
determined by the exigericies of the local situation. ‘The initial cost 
and maintenance of a campus school prohibit its extensive adoption 
as the sole facility for practice. The concept of induction into teach- 
ing as involWing observation, participation, and practice teaching is 
difficult to realize in most campus schools if responsible practice for 
the standard number of 90 hours as a minimum is to be provided for 
the present large number of prospective teachers. 

_ Although the campus schools are growing in numbers, the use of 
affliated schools is still the dominant practice. Table 14 gives a 
distribution of the several types of training-school organizations. 
Only 36 institutions in the 258 reported campus schools only. -Sey- 
enty-nine institutions reported campus schools with affiliated schools; 
approximately 45 percent of the institutions employed & campus 
school in their teacher-training work. A greater proportion of . 
teachers colleges and normal schools reported campus schools than 
did universities, colleges, and junior colleges. Of the 258 institutions, 
143 utilized affiliated schools only. Colleges depended more on 
affiliated schools than did the other types of institutions. Of the 
143 institutions with affiliated schools only for practice, the control 
of these schools for practice was vested entirely in the affiliated school 
systems in 70 percent of the cases; the other 30 percent were controlled 
jointly by the affiliated school authorities and the administrators of 
the teacher-preparation institutions. . 


‘ 
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TaBue 14.— Distribution a types of training-school organization according to type 
of institution 





Type of training- school organization 
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USES OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Certain advantages and disadvantages have been claimed for the 
campus and the off-campus training school. Limitations of the 
opportunity for observation, demonstration, and experimentation 
have been stated as a chief disadvantage in the use of the off-campus 
schools. Institutions which employ both a campus school and affili- 
ated schools are reported in table r5. 

While this table shows some differences between the“two groups of 
institutions in their use of training schools, the only difference deserv- 
ing comment is the consistent evidence that the teachers colleges and 
normal schools make more use of the training schools than do the 
colleges and universities, 

It is also evident from this table that campus schools are much more 
frequently employed for observation and demonstration purposes than 
are the affiliated schools. Since directed observation is now recog- 
nized as an important part in the professionai preparation of teachers 
this fact becomes of extreme significance in the program of any insti- 
tution educating teachers. 

To the extent that experimentation is desired in the work of such 
institutions it is clearly shown in table 15 that experimentation is 
much more frequently employed in campus schoola—partly because 
the institution has more control of campus schools and partly because 
of the advantages of proximity. 


* Mead, A. R., and others, Advantages and Disadvantages of Campus and “ Off-Campus” Laboratory 
8chools. Se eh nee ee ew ervemens 196-207, March 1980. 
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TaBLE 15.—Percent of tnsfitutions with campus and tated training school or- 
ganizations which employ the campus school and affiliated schools jor various 
purposes in the education of teachers for different ki pf positions 
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PRACTICES OF COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS COORDINATED WITH THE 
* TRAINING SCHOOL 


The necessity for closer coordination between college departments 
and the training school is unquestioned. Several methods have been 
proposed by which college departments may utilize the training school 
for the practical interpretation of the content and techniques. Table’ 
16 indicates the extent to which professional, academic, and special- 
subject departments in the several types of institutions engaged in 
training-school activities. The teaching of classes or demonstration 
lessons in the training school by members of college departments in 
universities and colleges was reported by legs than 14 percent of the 
institutions for any given department. A greater percentage of. 
college instructors in teachers colleges and normal schools taught 
classes or conducted occasional demonstrations in the training school 
than in the other group of institutions, The teaching of regularly 
scheduled demonstrations in the training school by college feachers 
was reported by less than 7 percent of the institutions in both groups 
for each department. Professional departments in universities and 
colleges arranged for regular and occasional demonstrations by the 
demonstration teacher in the training school to a greatet extent than 
did academic and special-subject departments in the same group of 

| institutions. Professional departments in teachers colleges and 
normal schools also arranged for demonstrations by training-school 
_ teachers to a greater extent than did academic and special-subject 
departments in the same group of institutions.’ The percentages for 
regular and occasional’ demonstrations arranged with the training- 
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school teachers by all. departments in teachers colleges and normal 


schools were approximately four times greater than the corresponding 
percentages in the other group of institutions. 


TaBLy 16.—Percent of universities and colleges, and ncrnial schools and teachers 
colleges, using different methods to coordinate professional, academic, and special- 
subject departments with the training school 





105 universities and | 81 normal schools and 
colleges teachers colleges 


Methods of coordination 


Teach 1 or more classes in training school ...., ds Saationls'te 
rae regular acheduled demoustrations in 


se A Sanath bndesbh hen cheeses 8 57 
for regular demonstrations taught by training- 
SOO tORGNELE . 2.5 nce cc went akaaswwsbbpebantnbape 9. 
for pomaicoul demonstrations taught 
by training-school teacher... ......................... 20, 


Participate in formulation of training-school policies... 
Participate (n organization of training-school curricula..| 21 
Give courses in special methods... ..--........--..--... 
Share supervision of practice teachers in training school. 
Assist in tye Ttapech and supervision of experimental 
work in training school...........----..--.......--.- 24. 


Per ES 
SSBB = 
SSeeN 


— 
e 





Each of the departments in teachers colleges and normal schools 
reported participation in the organization of training-school curricula 
to a greater degree than did any department in the universities and 
colleges. 

Courses in special methods were offered by professional and special- 
subject departments in teachers colleges and normal schools to 4 
greater extent than by the corresponding departments in universities 


and colleges. Academic departments in the latter group, however, 


offeréd special methods courses in a greater pertentage of the insti- 


tutions than did the academic departments in teachers colleges and 


normal schools. 
Professional departments in both groups of institdlions shared. in 
the supervision of practice teachers in the training school to a greater 


extent than did the academic departments. No significant difference 


in the extent of this practice was noted between the respective depart- 
ments in each group of institutions except in special-subject depart- 


ments. The percentage of special-subject departments in teachers 


colleges and normal schools was twice that. of the special-subject 
departments in universities and colleges. 

+ Professional departments in both groups of fbtitations assisted 
in the organization and supervision of experimental work in the train- 
ing school to a greater extent than did academic and special-subject 


departments in ms reapective groups of institutions. The differ- 
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ences were approximately twice as great in professional and academic 
departments and four times as great in special-subject departments, 
In géneral, the indicated practices of coordination were performed | 
by the different college.departments more frequently in teachers 
colleges and normal schools than in universities and colleges. Pro- \ 
fessional departments in both groups of institutions took part in the 
several coordination practices to a greater extent: than did academic 
and special subject departments. In the majority of the coordina- 
tion practices, academic departments in universities and colleges par~ 
ticipated to a greater extent than special subject departments. The 
differences in the percentages for the several practices between aca- 
demic and special-subject departments in teachers colleges and normal 
schools were insignificant. Apparently, teachers colleges and normal 
schools coordinated the work of the several college departments with 
the traming school more fully than did the college departments in 
universities and colleges. , ate onl 
Answers to the questionnaires concerning the responsibility of 
departments for the supervision of practice teachers indicated that 
among the universities, colleges, and junior colleges, academic de- 
partments were responsible for such/supervision in comparatively few 
- instances. For the several types-6f positions for which teachers are 
educated, less than 12 pe of the institutions reported academic 
departments as responsible for the supervision of practice teachers.’ 
In this group of institutions, supervision of practice teachers was 
generally the responsibility of the education department. .Com- 
bined responsibility of academic and education departments for super- 
vision ‘of practice teachers was reported by less than 15 percent of the ~ 
institutions for all types of positions except rural. Only in the fields 
of public-school music was the supervisory responsibility vested in the 
special-subject department to any noticeable extent, and then in only 
29.4 percent of the cases. | i 
Other data indicated that teachers collegés and normal schools. 
utilized all the college departments more extensively.in the direct 
supervision of practice teachers than was done by colleges and univer- - 
sities. The data just referred to indicate also a greater participation 
_ by subject-matter departments in the supervision of practice teachers ~~ 
in teachers colleges and normal schools than exists in the other group 
of institutions. - . mrt 


OBSERVATION IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Practices relative to the use of observation in the programs of 
teacher education were investigated and the reports tahulated. The 
tables are not included because they revealed very few significant 
differences between the two groups of institutions or among the cur- 
_ Nicula for different kinds of teachers. More than half of the ipstitu- 
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tions proyided for observation of teaching Preceding practice. More 

than a third offered it parallel to practice teaching artd about a tenth 

‘did not offer work in observation. It was most frequently not offered 
. pu 































‘fin the programs for rural teachers, commercial teachers, teachers of 
1¢-school music, and teachers of physi ucation for men. 

ven though there was little difference between the two groups 
4 of institutions in the time at which observation was offered, there was 
| a slight difference in the matter of whether or not the work’ of obser- 
. Vation was organized as a separate course, — Among the universities 

‘ and.-colleges about as many offered it in a separate coufse as offered “ 
. ‘ it in connection with other courses, There was a distingt tendency 
for the normal schools and. teachers colleges to care fo observation 
in connection with other courses, the ratio being about 3 combining 

it with other courses to 2 that offered it separately. 


SAMPLED ACTIVITIES OF PRACTICE TEACHING , 


The offering of practice teaching under approximate or actual 
public-school conditions presupposes a’ variety of activities in which 
the practice teacher may obtain experience. The wide variations 

’ in the amount of time devoted to practice teaching among institu- 
tions, the degree of effective organization of the content of practice 
teaching with respect to the most useful activities, the adequacy of 
facilities for practice, and the types of tehching positions for which 
teachers are educated influenca the variety of and the emphasis placed 

~ upon the many activities of practice teaching. Since not all the ac- 
tivities of teaching can be provided in the limited time devoted to 
practice, some selection of, the activities which are considered most 
essential in the preparation of teachers is imperative. 

The selection of activities must not be haphazard. The student 
‘must obtain mastery of certain phases of teaching before he can be 
entrusted with the responsibility of a elass to teach. Gradual induc- 
tion of the student-teacher into the complexities of teaching protecta 
the pupils in the training school from the ill effects of crude teaching 

* . on the part of the practice teacher. In an effort to provide a guide 
to systematic mastery of teaching techniques, several notewortliy: 
studies of graded units for observation and participation have been 
published.’ | a 

Several analytical studies have also been made of the activities of 
practice teachers. Armentrout® made an activity analysis of the 
1 Bee An annotated list of 25 manuals (for observation and pation). Edgoatlonal adminidration 

_ fndsupervision, 15: 47-61, January 1029. 


‘Armentrout, W. D. The Conduct of Student Teaching in btate Teachers Colleges. Greeley, Colo, 
- Oolatado Btate Teachers College, 1927. (Educational series, no. \®) ; ; 
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) work of practice teachers, classifying the activities into nine major 


headings as follows: 


1. Activities pertaining to the setting in which the teaching and learning pro- 
ceases take place. ‘ 

. Activities concerned with thé organization of subject matter. 

. Activities concerned with the teaching of subject matter. 

. Activities pertaining to the discipline of pupils. 4 +4 ; 

. Activities pertaining to professional growth. . 

. Activities concerned with the organization of the school. 

. Activities of the community. 

. Activities involved in the observation of the training teacher (critic). 

. Activities involved in conferences with the training teacher (critic). 


The CommonwealJth Teacher-Training Study by Charters and 
Waples provides a comprehensive list of activities. The list com- 
prises 1,001 teaching activities which are subjected to a decile rating 
“as to their importance.® 


‘ 


. Two recent studies of. teaching activities incorporated into the . 


content of practice teaching in State teachers colleges have been 
made. Dr. Flowers”. evaluated “the content of student teaching 
courses dedigned for the training of secondary teachers in State 
teachers colleges.”” Four major types of activities were submitted 
to 100 directors of practice teaching for a ranking of the separate 
activities under each major head. ‘“‘Activities involving class in- 
struction, activities involving classroom management,and control, 
the student-teacher’s part in extra-class and commfunity” activities, 
and the student-teacher’s growth” were used. In addition to being 
ranked according to importance, each activity was classified accord- 
ing to the college division in which the activity. was taught 
directors’ estimates of the most desirable allocation of each 
among the college divisions. ° 7 : : 

The second study of activities was conducted by Esther Marion 





Nelson on the content of student. teaching in State teachers colleges." - 


Miss Nelson evaluated the contacts and experiences of practice 
teachers in elementary grades. She devoted 10 months: to visiti 

57 State teachers colleges in 27 different States—distributed in all 
sections of the United States. Her data were obtained in,personal 
conferences, using an interview blank with a detailed check-list of 
the activities usually performed by practice teachers. Sha was, 


‘therefore, enabled to secure from student teachers’ and those who 


Supervise them not only an accurate list’ of the things which student 
teachers do, but she was able to secure very frank opinions upon the 
helpfulness and lack of value of many of. the activities studied. 
i 


"Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago, Il, 
_ University of Chicago Preas, 1029. Pp. 503-620. 


: * Flowers, J. G. The Content of Student Teaching Courses Designed for the Training of Sgcondary 
Teachers in hs teen” Colleges. Now York, N.Y., Bureau of Publications. bag enchers Oollege, 
» 1932, ety 


_ Oolambila U; 


U Nelson, B, M, ‘The Content of Student Teaching in Klementiry Ourriculs in State Teachers Cob 
leges. e thesis, New York, N.¥., Tggohars College, Columbia University, 1903. 
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Only .a few of tke findings of Miss Nelson’s study are reported | 
here because it is expected that the completed study will be available 
by the time this is published, v 
A few of the recommended changes most frequently suggested by - 
student teachers for the improvement of practice teaching were: 


(a) More opportunity for individual conferences with y thembers ‘in which- 
personal commendations, constructive criticiams, helpful suggestions, and 
definite aids are given to the student teachers. : ae [ 

(6) More opportunity to initiate activities and to assume responsibility in 

i, different types ching situations. 

(c) More thorough ¢pmmand and- gouhder mastery of subject matter before 
entering senior tudent-teachjng courses. OP Pl 

(d) More well-directed and carefully guided observations of the critic teacher at 

~ work with ehildren during regular student-teaching courses. ° 

(e) Less student teachers per grade and per critic, in order to provide for more 
definite guidance of each stident teacher. | 

(f) More effective supervision and helpful guidance during . student-teaching 

ns courses. ws ; 

(g) eon in organizing and carrying out comprehensive units of work. 

(h) Longer-period of time to establish higher professional attitudes and ‘to secure 

‘ clearer conceptions of teaching as a whole, e.g., by devoting to student | 
teaching one half day for one half year. 

(¢) More gradual inductien into student teaching. 


The tabblated suggestions resulted in a number of’ interesting 
comparisons because differences were made between the studenté in 
2-year curricula and also among those who had practicg teaching 
for 1 or 2 hours a day, half a day, and alk day. , It seems that the 
students whose practice teaching was obtained in units of whole 
diys over a shorter period of time had fewer suggestions for improv- ’ 
ing conditions than either of the other groups. It may, therefore, 
*. be assumed that practice teaching under those‘conditions seemed more 

nearly to meet the needs of the students. sou 

In the same manner the activities which the students had found to 
be least helpful and those most helpful to them as student teachers 
were secured. The five items most frequently mentioned in each 
group are listed. : ! 

_ Least helpful: (a) Washing blackboards, cleaning erasers, sweeping floors, and 

doing other janitorial work; (b) observing other student teachers too frequently; 

(c) attending general and group conférences of all the student teachers; (d) 

writing elaborate and detailed lesson plans for-too long a period of time; (6) 

observing in an undirected and haphazard manner. i : 

Most helpful: (a) Teaching children under the guidance of an expert teacher 
critic or supervisor; (b) teaching'and assuming responsibility forthe develop- 

_ ment, growth, and progress of a p of. children; (c) observing, under efficient 
direction and proper guidance, the work of competent teachers, critics, and 
supervisors; (d) meeting in individual conferences with the critic teachers and 
supervisors in which they offer constructive criticisms, helpful sliggestions, 
valuable ideas, and definite aids; (e) planning, organising, and working out 
comprehehsive units of work. | | } | 
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the underlying principles and in acquiring skill in each activity and 

also the necessity for training in each activity. The evaluations on 

these two bases were then compared with the amount of experience 

which student teachers actually secured during their practice-teaching 
riods. 

Mant items were discovered which were ‘rated high in difficulty 

and in necessity for training, but in which the students got little or 

no experience. “Securing more intelligent understanding of the 

children by investigating and studying their home, neighborhood, 

and community environments” is a case in point. 

Three activities in which more than 95 percent of the student 
teachers received actual practice during student-teaching courses in 
the elementary grades were: - 

1. Arrangihg. work on blackboards and bulletin boards, 
2. Regulating physical factors of the room. 
3. Atfen 340g to schoolroom housekeeping. ; , 

Thrée- activities in which ‘less than 5 percent of the ‘student 

*- teathers-received actual practice. during student-teaching courses in 
the elementary grades were: ue ee 2 
1, Making professional contacte outside of the school. 
(a) Joining professional organizations. 
} (b) Contributing to professional meetings or programs, A . 
' 2. Participating in social, civic, and we¥are organisations in thé community. 
3. Selecting texte and reference books to be purchased by the scheol. 

Without any attempt to select‘on the basis of their relative impor- 
tance, a sampling was made of 20 teaching activities and included as- 
acheck list in the survey questionnaire to the cooperating institu- 
tions. Table 17 shows the percentage of institutions which reported 
each activity as a definite experience in practice teaching for the 
several types of positions for which teachers were aduated More 
than 75 percent of the institutions in both groups provided experience 
in adjustment of physical features of classroom to pupils, in caring 
for materials and apparatus, in preparing lesson plans, and in teaching 
units for several days in sequence, for all groups of teachers. 

The extent to which the other activities in,the sampled list of 20 
were provided by the 2 groups of institutions and for the 4 kinds of” 
teachers is clearly indicated in table 17. The fact that so little pro- 
vision was made for vocational and educational counseling of students, 
the establishment of relationships with staff personnel fos teaching 





the use of the school library is of very great impo to those . 
responsible for the development .and administration’ of practice 


| teaching programs, 
a e 
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f universities, colleges, and junior colleges, and . colleges 
normal which 20 teachin y activit 
distributed accunding’ to ch previte eee eet : - 













Universities, collages, and junior | Teachers colleges norma] 
| a colleges schools | : 
Activities experienced | 
| aoe Ele- | Second Second 
men- | ary | Rural 
tary | demic | special 
6 7 8 















" Number of institutions.............-. ™2| 12 56 13 al 55 80 9 

. physical features to pupils... 80. § 85.2 83.9 84.6 Gs 85, 4 84 6 048 

ust pupils to routine of room..... ‘81.9 75. 4 80. 3 60. 2 03. B 8.8 74.3 8a7 

and make reports__..._. Tet 82.7 80. 3 63.8 01.3 60. 1 84. 6 07.4 

Care for materials and ap tus..... 97.2 87.7 06. 4 76.9 93. 8 92.7 02.3 07.4 

een pare moni system....| 31.9 23.7 25. 0 30.1 51.8 43. 6 43.6 46.1 

deedsedi Sasi beds 08. 6 10% 0 08. 2 84. 6 08.7 08. 2 04.8 100. 0 

Ree watt oresnlin Gicat ata 72.2 85.2)" 80.3 &3.8 91.3 89. 1 023 923 

Teach unit several days in sequence..| 861 88. 5 92.8 84 6 06.5]; 10.0; 923 89.7 

Direct the study of pupils......___... 81.9 86. 0 85.7 61.5 06. 5 06. 3 76.9 O48 

Sr epeee Conee te Deon eee aren. 4, 72,2 60.7 60. 6 63.8 82.7 &3. 6 743 82.0 

Ate ee te 52.8 50. 0 55.3 $0.9 72.8 70. 9 60. 2 70.5 

Prepare Be yo 81.9 89. 3 820 63.8 7L 6 83. 6 820; 827 

aoe ene » 

GON, . aoe os Eee 7.7 77.8 85. 7 53.8 00. 1 8. 1 87.0 92.3 

Teach use of school library. .........- 37.5 46.7 46. 4 39. 1 70. 3 745 51.3 76.9 
and excursions and 

proms Tare aaa nak lake atte 0.7) . 08 64.3 61.5 88. 8 8L 8 76.9 82.0 

D pupils’ activities... 6L.4 27.0 37.5 46.1 83.9 745 &.0 76,9 

pues Spee hae programs.....| 628 20. 5 39.3 53.8 90. 1 56. 3 66. 4 89.7 

ps to staff nnel__.... 30. 5 32.0 §7, 1 15.3 46.9 4.0 33.3 44.7 
Vocational and educa onal counsel- 

eta od fy eB Se Se 222 12.1 10. 6 0 ‘107 % 5 25. 6 15.4 
relationships with com- 

Ee Sc ciindaawledausdetoens sacel 6 472 148 23.2 14.3 4L 9 4.8 43.6 50.0 


In general, the normal schools and teachers colleges make more 
nearly adequate provisions for these activities than do the colleges 
and universities. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
"SUMMARY 


~ 

[. Purposes,of practice teaching.—Existing data on.the purposes of 
practice teaching in the professional education of teachers indicate a 
_ general agreement that it is a desirable method for the development 
of required teaching skills and that when done. under close super-' 
vision it is possible to protect children from the ill effects of poor 
teaching during the novitiate period. In spite of thé general agree- 
ment that practice teaching is desirable there is great variety in the 
provisions made for it in different types of institutions and among 
institutions of the same type within a State. 

II. Type of teacheFeducated and length of curricula.—1. Universities 
and colleges have beén, and still are, chiefly concerned with the prep- 
aration of teachers for secondary schools, although a sharp increase 
in the offering for elementary teachers is' obvious. Normal schools, 
by the limjtations of the length of their curricula in relation to pre- 
vailing standards of teacher certification, are essentially restricted to 
the preparation of elementary teachers. The teachers colleges have 
not confined their offerings to any particular grade level. 

2. The. traditional .4-year curriculum has been maintained as a 
standard in universities and colleges with the exception of the cur- 
ricula for kindergarten-primary and rural teachers which are fre- 
quently only 2 years in length. Although the 2-year curriculum is 
more gommon for these types of teachers, the fact remains that approx- 
imately a third of the universities and colleges offer 4-year curricula 
for kindergarten-primary and rural teachers. One-year and three- 
year curricula for any of the types of teaching positions are relatively 
infrequent. | 

Among the teachers colleges, 4-year curricula are now offered by 
approximately all the institutions with the exceptions of the offerings 
for elementary, kindergarten-primary, and rural teachers. In spite 
of the greater frequency of 2-year curricula for these three kinds of 
teachers, the proportion of institutions with 4-year offerings indi- 
cates a tendency towatd the 4-year curriculum aa a standard for all 
types of teaching positions. Further, the striking parallel in the 
extent of 4-year offerings for the same types of teachers between 
universities and colleges and teachers colleges and normal schools 
suggests the 4-year curriculum as a pattern for teachers in all types 

es | . 397 
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of positions regardless of the type of institution which prepares them, 
The 3-year curriculum appears to be largely a transition stago between 
_ the 2-year offering and the generally accepted 4-year offering. — 

i III, Amounts of practice teaching.—1. In colleges and universities 

| there was in 1931-32 8 range from 18 to 270 clock-hours of practice 

teaching. The range in clock-hours among teachers, colleges and 

-narmal schools was from 30 to 500 clock-hours. “‘In the 2-year cur- 

- ricula for elementary teachers the median number of clock-hours'of - 
practice teaching was 82.8 in colleges and universities and 141 clock-_ 
-hours in normal schools and teachers colleges. The corresponding 
- medians for elementary teachers in 4-year curricula were 85 and 146.5 
clock-hours. Cofreaponding differences between the two groups of 
institutions with the 2-year and 4-year curricula were evident for the 
several kinds of teachers. 

2. When these periods of practice- ‘teaching are translated into 
semester-hours the range extends from 1 semester-hour to 20 semester- 
hours in both groups of institutions. 4 

In the 2-year -curricula for elementary teachers the medign . 
semester-hours of credit for practice teaching was 4.4 for universities, 
and colleges and 7,17 for teachers colleges and normal schools. The 
“corresponding medians for elementary“teachers in the 4-year cur- 
ricula were 4.5 and 8.4 semester-hours. fYorresponding: differences.’ 
_ between the two groups of institutions existed for the several kinds 
of teachers educated. 

8. The comparisons among: univ gprtiee, colleges; and teachers 

7 colleges in terms of clock-hours‘ atid semester-hours of credit for 
practice teaching indicate that teachers colleges devote approximately 
twice the number of clock-hours to practice teaching for secondary 
teachers as do colleges and universities. In the elementary field, 

_ teachers colleges show a median in clock-hours greater by 26 clock- | 
_ hours than colleges and universities. 

4. The modal practice for the number of eecks of practice teaching. 
_ 18 18 weeks. Five days a week is tha typical plan for practies teach- 
‘ing and the general fendenoy: is tower the 50- to Ger mninitte period 
of pee « 

IV. Offerings and requirements in practice teaching: —l, Practice 
teaching has been stipulated as a requirement for certification as 
teachers in approximately one-half of the States, although the require- 

- ment does‘ not apply to all kinds of teachers, Comparative data 
‘ reveal, however, that the proportion of beginning teachers who have 
had practice teaching is decidedly on the increase. 

2.-Practically all teachers. colleges and normal achools require 
practice teaching in all fields for which they prepare teachers while 
in contrast’ to this policy universities and colleges do not even offer 

practice teaching in from 27 to‘56 percent of the cases for certain 
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’ kinds of teachers’ Further, a notable proportion, from"11 to 32 
percent’ of the universities and colleges, offer practice teaching for 
certain kinds of teachers but do not require it__ ial 
3. Practice teaching under supervision was considered’so valuable 
that relatively few institutions exempted students from practice. 
Previous teaching experience is allowed-¥9 exempt a student from 
practice teaching in less'than a third of thd colleges and universities 
and in less than a fifth of the teachers colleges and normal schools. 
More than a third of both groups of-institutions permit no exemptians 
from practice teaching. : aes 
V. Subject and grade assignment of practice teachers.—1. Colleges 
and universities assign secondary teachers for practice teaching in | 
subject in.65 percent of the institutions while only 42 percent of ‘the 


- 


normal schools and teachers collegés limit the practice teaching of 
secondary -teachers to 1 subject. Less than a third of the colleges 
and universities assign secondary teachers in both their major and ° 
minor subjects while 56 percent of the hormal schdols and teachers 
‘colleges assign students in both major and minor subjects. In both 
groups of jnstétutions more than a half assign teachers of special © 
subjects in ohe subject only,, 7 | 
_ 2. Practice teachers of elementary subjécts’ and rural grades in. 
th groups of institutions receive practice teaching on various grade 
levels. ~ 7 2. 
VI. Training school provisions and théir use.—-1. Normal schools 
and teachers colleges ually have a training school on the campus | 
ras Well as the use of affiliated off-campus schools. Colleges and 
universities; however,.q)pend largely for their practice facilities upon 
affliated off-campus schools over which, in 70 percent of the cases, 
they .do not have control. - * 4 
2. In both groups of institutions, with both campus and affliated 
off-campus schools, the various activities of observation, demonstra- 
“tion, practice teaching, and experimentation were carried on in cam- 

_ pus schools in.9 grigtter proportion of the institutions than in affiliated 
schools, a /. : , 
VIT.. Coordination of college departments with the training school.— 

Faculty members of the teachers colleges and normal schools not only 
used the training school more for the several fctivities but they took 
é much moré ‘active part in determining the policies of the training 

school and in assisting with the supervision of practice teachers than - 
the faculty members of colleges ‘and universities. Significant as this 
fact is, its importance is decreased by the fact that at best only 40 
percent of the normal schools and teachers colleges and about 10 
percent 6f the universities and colleges reported that staff members 
“arrange for regular demonstrations taught by training-school critic 
teachers.” When these percentages are further reduced by the 
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relatively large number of most faculties who do not make regular ~ 
use of the training school the actual proportions of this important 
professional factor become relatively insignificant. 

VIII. Policies in organization and practices in offering of obserra- 
tion.—1. The extent to which observation is not offered for certain 
kinds of teachers in both groups of institutions, while not large, ’ 
indicates a disregard of this important function by’ a significant 
number of institutions. 

2. Practice is about evenly divided with respect to offering observa- 
tion as a separate course or as part of some am course in calloget 
and universities. 

IX, Sampling of teaching. activities of Sractice tsichin. J deed 
from a sampling of 20 teaching activities, teachers colleges and normal 
schools with few exceptions provide experience in a greater number 
of the sampled activities than the colleges and universities. Inst 
tions in both groups emphasize teaching experiénces on the routine 
level in contrast with teaching experiences which are more complex. 
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‘« «1, All institutions engaged in the preparation of teachers should make 
provision for an initial period of supervised practice.in. each type 
of educational position for which stidents are preparing. 

2. Institutions should have enough control over the schools in which 
practice is given to approve the teacuers with whom students are 
placed, determine the assignments of students, and“mmodify the 
curriculum and the methods of instruction in the schools. 

3. Present practice would indicate that 90 cloclé-hours of supervised 
practice should be regarded-as a minimum although it is evident 

’ that this should vary according to the needs of individuals and 
subjects.- This matter should be made the subject for extensive 
investigation and should be settled in tetms of a desirable degree 

‘. of initial competency when the teacher begins to teach, 
4. All prospective teachers should either have satisfied: practice- 
bse = . teaching’ fequirements or shown the required amount of teaching 
competéncy before they are issued any form of teaching certif- 

icate. As’ far as possible practice teaching should be done in * 
situations approximating those? in which the studente me latef 
secure positions. 

5. Student teachers should be afforded the opportunity to do Practice’ 
teaching in more than 1 subject and i in more than 1 grade if they 
ar? preparing for work i in the elementary or rural schools and in. 
at, least their major and first minor subjects if my are preparing 
‘to be secondary teachers. ’. 

6. Staff members—both the teachers of the losnaitel academic sub- 
jects and those teaching the special subjects should. be encouraged 
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and, if necessary, compelled to make more professional contacts 

with the training schools. These contacts may well take the 

forms of demonstration lessons, cooperative supervision of the 
work of student teachers, construction of .training-school curric- 

ula, or the-supervisioh of research ahd experimentation with 
teaching methods at, various grade levels in their subjects. 

7. Student teachersghould be given practice in a larg -number of 

' the.more complex teaching activities as well as the more obvious 
and mechanical school housekeeping duties which are now most 
frequently provided. | . 

8. More of the desirdd results from practice teaching in the education 
of teachers appear to be possible when institutions either have 
the training schools on the campus or have a campus school 
supplemented with nearby affiliated schools which may be used 

. for practice. . : : 
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PART V. SUMMER: SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS! 
ep CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION: PURPOSES OF SUMMER 
SESSIONS © : 


\ 
_ INTRODUCTION 


The summer session has become an important factor in the educa- 
tion of teachers. Relatively, it is a recent development. Antecedents 
of the present summer session have been described by Willoughby ? 
and Judd.? - : ) i” 

The summer session idea has gained widespread acceptance since 
the early beginnings. made by Louis Agassiz in 1872. In the summer 
of 1931, there were in the United States 654 summer schools enrolling 
425,100 students.‘ Of these students, 273,148 were enrolled in courses 


in cducation; this number is 28.6 percent of the total number of 


teachers in the United States. | 
In-service teachers, unable to'take leave of absence for professional 


" improvement, have made extensive use of the summer session in order 
.to secure the additional preparation necessary to satisfy the higher . 


standards prescribed for tenure or promotion, afd to meet the com- 
petition of an ever-increasing supply of young teachers. 

Unless requirements are advanced, present educational standards 
will soon be satigfied by most teachers in service. What, then, will 
be the contributions which the summer session can make toward the 
professional education of American teachers? c : 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY: 


“-A jist of questions about summer sessions was submitted to the 
deahs and directors of4ummer sessions during their annual meeting 
at Charlottesville, Va., October 1931, and several of the queations 
were indicated by those present as important issues in their sumner- 
school organizations. ‘These expressions assisted in selecting the 
following topics for treatment in the present study: (1) Purposes of 





_ ' This study waa prepared by Dr. Frank K. Foster, specialist in: summer schools and training-school 


blems, “: - ; 
 Willduehby, W/W. The History of Simmer Schools in the United States. Commissioner of Efucation 
Report, 1891-92, wOl. I, pp. 893-957. 3 ’ 
‘Judd, C.D. The Summer School as an Agency for the ‘Training of Teachers in the United States. Nash- 
villé, Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers, 1921. (Contributions to Education, no. 3, ch. 2.) 
‘National Education Association, Research Division. Growth of Summer School Attendance, Journal 
ef the National Education Association, 20: 208, November 1931. 
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summer sessions, (2) summer-session calendars, (3) summer-session 
enrollments, (4) policy-forming bodies, (5) finanging and advertising 
policies, (6) summer ion staff, (7) trends in selected curricula, ‘and 
(8) the summier-sess a euiaing schools. 


SOURCES OF DATA A 


An inquiry form was addressed to all directors of summer. sessions 
who had previously indicated a willingness to cooperate in the study. 
Three hundred and thirty-three usable returns were tabulated. 
classification of the returns by type of institution and geographical 

4 distribution indicated a sampling adequate for reliable interpretations. 
‘The greater variations between types of institutions than between 
geographical locations suggested a otasaificetion of the data on the 
basis of types of institutions. | 

Materials from books, sducatianal. periodicials,’ and summer: 
session catalogs: were analyzed, and several institutions in various 
Sections of the country were visited to secure additional data. 


PURPOSES OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


































_ ' Theyrelative importance of the various purposes for which summer 
saute were organized is indicated in table 1. 

“The prescription of the bacéalaureate degree as a basis for the 

A certification of some groups: of teachers has Aetermined one af the 

* chief purposes of the summer sessions in universities, colleges, ‘and 

teachers colleges. | Curricula leading to the bachelor’s degree in the 

various teaching subjecta Have: ‘very generally included among tlie 

prescribed courses some prescribed professional courses.’ As a result, 

work for the bachelor’s degree and professional education courses 
have been-important in thé summer sessions of universities, colleges, 

and teachers colleges. | f : 

The prescription of higher standards for high-school teachers and 
for certain typés of school’administrators and supervisors has increased 
the demand for work leading to the master’s degree and even to the 

- doctorate. The large «proportion of ‘uniyersities which emphasized - 
‘_ graduate work in the summer sessions indicates a distinct demand for 
_ graduate degrees. [Eleven of tha teachers colleges reporting granted 
the master’s degree and. nated the work as of prema importance. mn. 
the summer session. 

Continuation of the program of studies of the regular year was the 
only other dominant purpose of the sunimer session in all types of 
institutions. 

. The linvited emphasis apen then purposes which indicate ipseciti . 
= contributions toward direct teacher education should be considered by | 
‘ directors of summer ppemons in preparing their programs of work. 
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TABLE 1.—Number of institutions TQ 


a jn the 


porting each purpose as of primary or secondary 7 
panization of the summer session . 





Number and types of institutions reporting 





i 


65 universi- 28 junior | 8 teachers | 10 normal 
Purposes of summer sessions ties | 187 colleges colleges t * colleges “schools 









% 


= 


v 


- 


1, Sposa of the” program of 
studies o regulay year-__.._... 
2. Renvectenios of ‘ndministratiog by 


owing to 

4. Opnersansy for 
obtain: 

’ (a) Preprofessional work, (junior 


«a= = sew eee ee wwe dan 


"te eee eee ew eee 


emninntion.<. ue. iS 4 tanned 
10. Op y for teachers to raise 
. Sc eeenbaet 


Fe Oe ee ee eK Ow ew Ee ee ee ee ee 


12. eee for students to refoove 
eeliceenes in entranod“require- 


0.8, voca- 
. tional courses, institutes, ee neon 
M4. ene experimentation and 


grad who wish to uaint 
themselves with Institut prao- 
tices before,.entrance upon the 


work of the regular year Dnt eae 
| P= Of primary importance "in summer session. ae. | ’ ‘ one 
_ 19= Of secondary importance in summar summer seagion. ace” 
The tab table should read as follows: Of the 65 versitios re (column an 2) indented “ oontinus- 
tion of aiken as of “ portanos” in and 19 (column 8) 
indicated eam Durpooe of as “soogndary I poet the total tal reports on 
primary an an weneaaey d the num ot ieetlintinns a Represents hen nt ooaees 
i es (2-19) Sa ey caren C. continestion nebo on ha? ae ea 

(32+ Sane et eaten Read data opposite . 

Durpse wnrler anon of institution in the same manner. 


No significant differences were found in the importance assigned to» 
purposes of the surnmer session and the importance assigned to the 
_ ame purposes in the regular year. Further evidence of similarity i in - 
porposes was obtained by comparing the piri of each. purpoe 
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~ of the summer session with the importance of the.same purpose during 
the regular year. Three categories were stated as fellows: (1) Of 
primary. importance in both summer session and regular year; (2) of . 
primary importance in summer session and of secondary importance 
in the regular ° year; and (3) of secondary importance in the summer 
sessioh and of primary a in the regular year. These data 
«are presented in table 2 7 . 


















| TABLE 2. —Nunt of institutions which tndicated agreement upon the relative 
tmporlapce-of various purposes of the summer séaston and their relative importance? - 
>) 7a ih Mj ular year 





4 


; «' 


65 univer- | 387 colleges | 28 Junior # 84 teachers 














r - sities , colleges colleges 
., . Purposé _ be capes. cea anes 
= * . > -|B1/84|RaIB [Fe B!.83 Ri] Blo Ri 
+ is as... ae Vie te "a eal hemet oat oe heel ee 





_ ** Te Oppoctunity for in-ser vice teachers 
(a) -Preprofessional, work (junior 
vollege) 


Veshe we espaecise st 16) 5 3 

) Bachelor’s siena a anes beowte 31 | 6 2 

c) Master’s degree_._.__..____. 27 | 12 0 

d) Doctor's degree, .,.....____- 13] 4 0 
2 Opportunity for supetin ndents, 
prin pals, supervisors, ers, 
and ot who desire further’ pro- 


fessional work...7...°...._.. ..-a-| 8&1 10 









credit desired)..........._..___. 2; 4 3 
; &. Professional licnay "ebrtees ‘ang tt 
or extension 
_ of teachers agri without he Tae 4 
B. Onpartuniy or “teaches ms to 1 to raise 
the grade of the tficats now 4 
6 Onerines iota Sai wade eee ny ah el 
or out-o ui en y 
will later transfer ‘their| - é 
eae to an out-ol-Stata instt- 
. CUtIOR 424 Lontind noes eee ele 1I'| 0. 0; oO] ef a 
Lb Opportunity for stadnals to remave 
sh me te te require- Al is : 
8. Facilities abe “experim entation and 
research wit mepnod or ‘con- 
tent of teaching su fects...... ..| 2 









‘ 1 B=Of primary importance In both summer eguiar year. . 6. . 
, #8 =Of primary importance In summer seasio teeeohdnee importance in regylar + 
7 § R= Of secondary a in summer ah in regniar year ° 


The only differences found were that s Tey. sessi placed 
slightly greater emphasis on “protesioal Sire mee the ‘re- 
quirements for the extension of téaifigta ‘ eenbificates ” d “oppor- © 
! omen forrin-service teachers, tor olf z ti ‘ther “professional work.” | 
ok? to the administra- 

, tive pattern of the summel session ‘and* sie ar year is significant, 
" There is evidence that the summer, sessipn is, being ongantized vag an 
integral part.of the regular academic year, a° 

As an indicasion of changing purposes, directors of summer sessions 
bee i inane oro pe oF | 

; we rs ae, ad 
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in the summer sessions of 1931 as éompared with the’summer sessions | 
of 1926. Three mutually exclusive cate@@ries were used: (1) No - 
noticeable change; (2) increasing demand; and (3) diminishing’ de- 
mand. The returns are distributed in table 3. | 








” Tapun 3.—Number of institutions sppiaritng no, noticeable change, increasing demand, 
or diminishing demand for the several types of work offered in summer SE8810N8 
from 1926 to 19$1 . : 


-Types of summer seetion work done 
. since 1926 


i 


oa) a 
1, Undergraduate work .---| 15 
2. Graduate work for advan de" 
1% Makeup soured” for incom- 
pleies” or “‘failures"’ from the 


leet et hn ee 


ors, i i 
and superintendents........____ , 11] 4) 1 
6. Liberal arts and science courses of | 
genera) » ©.8., Political egon- | 
- omy 25 
7. Bpecial cultural courses in which 







5 
3 
= 
= 
e 
5 
8 


Bapereiacd egrene eat sep teineh a) 

. Supervised foreign travel......___- 

i me education................. i 
et 


cow = 


hysical education, health, and | 


* 


sports been vasevecdseege tite -iM4 
a2, [1 rary training......__. $ bea gee 7 
4 13. Research and <xpertmenifation...— 9 

’ r? 


* 


SES Sad a 

Sue Am os 

ease S.a¥ B & F 
ocoa can. 

WIA Ok 

wank S&S 

Site wos o- 


‘ 
( 
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The table should be read as follows: Of the 65 universities reporting, 15 (column 1) indicated n® notice. . 
able change in demand for sudergraduats work for credit; 35 (column 2) indicated an {ner ng demand, and 
10 (column 3) indicated a'd ng demand. The difference between the total of the cases in all 3 columns 
0 to a given t of work and the number of institutions reporting represents either no aUSWer OF Do . 

lcated consideration in, the of “undergraduate work for credit" for the universities, 65 less (15 plas 
plus 10) equals 5 no answers indicated poneideration for that purpose, Read the data apposite each 
type of work under each type of institution in the same manner. ‘ 
~ ; " . ' 5 





+ 


| ; a. 
, The summer session offers:a better opportunity for adaptation to 
echanging needs than’ does -the work of the regular academic year. 
-.Many summer session dire ted an increasing demand for 

undergraduate work for credit,- ‘exception is noted in universities. 
which reported a slight decrease. * Colleges, universities, and teachers 
«colleges reported, however, greatly increased demarad for-graduate- 






work. The increasing demand for professional education courses 
Teported indicates that there will continye to be. place in summer ig 
school programs for this type of work. Competition among teachers | 
q@! probably increase the demand for professional:courses as long as 


a 


, 0 oversupply of certificated teachers exists. The general increase in ° 
b : . ; e ° "al , i <n e “ie 
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demand for’ graduate work during the summer session denotes a 
willingness on, the part of teachers to secure more preparation thar the 
minimum required for certification. ~ ~° 

‘There was an increased demand for work in music education, physi- . 
cal education, library training, and research and. experimentation ° 
The absence of any extensive decrease in demand for summer session 
work in the several types of institutions indicated that summer 

* sessions were continuing to serve the needs of students. 

Because of its short duration and the absence of tradition, the 
summer session offers opportunities for experimentation which are . 
difficult to obtain in the regular academic year. Unless attention ig 

given to these opportunities, the summer session will unnecessarily 
limit its possibilities of service. The opportunity to experiment with 
educational methodology and educational-contenf has apparently not. 
yet been fully used in summer sessions. Adaptations of offerings ands 
emphasis upon tha practical values of the professional. courses’ are 
elements in the summér session organization which may well bé farther 
stressed. 
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CHAPTERTT ==ss‘#*®—s'g 


‘CALENDAR, ENROLLMENTS, AND FINANCIAL 
‘ - AND BUSINESS POLICIES ~~ 


“ SUMMER SESSION CALENDAR 


The léhgth of summer sessions is not uniform. The introduction of \ 
the 4-quarter system established 12 Weeks ag the length of each quarter - 
‘including the summer session when operated as a fourth quarter. 
Summer sessions are attended primarily Sy teachers. The belief that 
- teachers should not engage in study throughout an entire suramer after 
a year of teaching has tended to retain*short summer sessions. The 
longer sessions have usually been divided into two terms with unié 
courses in each of the terms for the benefit of teachers electing to 
- attend only one term. ’ 
Table 4 shows the opening dates of 408 summer sessions in 1931 and 
the percenthge of institutions having summer sessions of 6 weeks, § 


a 


weeks, 9 weeks, 10 weeks, and 12 weeks. Se 
Tani 4.—Percent of institutions with summer sessions of various lengths, listed -« 
¢ according to opening date, 1931 : a 


BN ps 


i pr po 
HBO SCHwmocoa » 





Jute is the month for summer session openings regardless -of the 
length of the session offered. ‘Less than 3 percent of the inbtitutions | 
opened their summer sessions before’ June and less nn percent 
épened later than June. Fifty percent of all the institutio pened 
their summer sessions either the second or the third week-ip) dune. 
A greater flexibility in the opening of the'shorter sesaion is permitted 
without conflict between the closing date and the opening of the fall 
term in the public sthools; the longer sessions often run until the last 
_ Week in August, leaving little time for the teacher in service to return 
_ to his position for the opening of, the school year. Furthermore, the 
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summer meetings of the National Education Association usually 
conflict with stegmer sessions. Since the majority of institutions 
begin their summer sessions after the first week in June, and most 
public schools with 10-month terms close during the first and second 
_ week in June, there is no interval of time in which in-service teachers 
may attend both the N.E. ings and the regular summer term. 
Where travel distances permit, the institutions should make adjust- 
ments in their summer session calendars for teachers who wish to 
- + attend the meetings. The adjustments provided by institutions in 
California during the summer meeting of the N.E.A. at Los Angeles 
in 1931 exemplified a practical coordination of their summer sessions 
with the N.E.A. meetings. 

More than two fifths of the 408 institutions offered 6 weeks sum- 
mer rey: ow and approximately 30 percent.offered 12 weeks; 6 per- 
cent of the institutions offered 8 weeks; 16 percent, 9 weeks: and 7 

percent 10 weeks. 
Table 5 shows the varying lengths of summer session for each type of 
* institution. These data indicate that there was not a pronounced 
tendency for any type of institution to have any one length of summer 
session, - 


TaBueE 5.—Percent of institutions Tae diferent types with summer sessions of various 
1931 


“ 


Number 6 8 
of cases | weeks weeks 


we Type of ee 

















0 &3 
CCOMIMSOE . 2g Site sw nndoutoeidesa 163 5.9 48 
Teachers b optiees peewee sestiass ‘BD 46. 0 2.3 
Normal schools _..........- 28 39. 3 7.1 
Private training or tectmical 5 








SUMMER SESSION ENROLLMENTS 


Summer session enrollments affect the summer session organiza- 
tion in numerous ways, and the organization affects enrollments. 
Rapid growth in enrollment has in many instances, taxed the facilities 
of thé institutions. The complex nature of the student body has de- 
manded a wide range of offerings. Increased standards for teacher — 
-certificatioh in several States have led large numbers of in-service 
teachers to attend summer sessions, and in some cases specific types 
of work haye been prescribed for these teachers. Unhampered by ° 
tradition, ¢ summer sessions have frequently been organized with novel 

features’ which attracted | many students." , : 
* aa aa whos 


te 
i Ratoliffe, Ella B. Summer ty and College 


pal Opportanitier; Novel Features of 
Summer Seasions. Washington, U.8,, ic at Printing Office, 1992. (Office of Education, Pamphist 
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TaBLe 6.—Rank of States determined by comparison of summer enrollments in edu- 
calion with the tatal enrollment in the'summer sessions in each State 


ee Pm cmp ep ares 



















1931 

State \ 

Percent 
1 4 
: = oe 
AlgIOINS . 535402 hcacecs do lec tuctedvcdede 81.3 76.4 
RGBORA Fe Adon sod orange nce sede depot se. 61.9 97.0 
ATKANRGR 2 15955 on cs Sn. pe paseatccaen m3 90.6 
CefOrta ss oe os So ee i ey 62.4 4A 3 
Colorado. : 72. 5 64.8 
COOMMOCEIOIG Sg ames as i erie ct beet 89. 5 88. § 
DEW ARG 5 cn. Geer td cogs tes ele Ee 80. 9 77.4 
District of Columbla....._.... __......... 29.2 440 
POR reba ress sR se BL 68. 6 60. 2 
Geiielas 020.42 ails Cesc E cess. 57.5 62. 6 
dal ws iisaticas seein p has sddigecscanké 82.9 a | 
TNO. Teh atk es oe ed 40.7 &4. 6 
rdiae.-2.¢2) Ve fee te SS ai 60.2 71.9 
IGWB ee is ESC C CCE Ses canbe chee 61.7 66. 1 
RAMsas. ..- =~ ~~~ reopen ene e cent ib lees. 64 5 68. 3 
Kentucky...... bas-, 60. 7 72.3 
CAMBER, 0 wage sons bercpbsrte ee dpeent 72.6 63.0 
Maing...._.- Ege aewe 84.9 91.0 
Maryland fe 0h bts Acer 4.7 66. 1 
Messachusetts te le see §0.2 41.8 
Michigan ......... ’ acne 65. 4 54.9 
ence C Maeiines <eebn niche pan tadaus ee ee aa 
Mississippi_...-- eet eee 

Mimoprl cis aria Se gdastcvadtunabt ent 68. 2 76. 4 
MONA nes Cec ae 86, 1 66. 0 
WONOBID 6 6c eect fons cp hie hees hatte 66. 4 7% 4 
RTBOG onan asteticcet ieee Mbast Bee 67.6 84.0 
New Hampshfre__........._..-. 2 57.8 60.1 
OW SOrMeW ile ees. ee ese ge” 40.6 38.7 
New miexsoo i cc. .- OL estat ok 75.1 ’ 85.3 
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North Carolina..__....__- ma” Bees eee | 76. 5 81.3 
North Dakota-c--355.0.. 2. yi 89. 9 83.2 
Jol Pe ees eps tee eee est cece ewes ee 71 0 68. 4 
Onishomea no aac oles lo 62.7 76.4 
Bin oe eves hag ndds cb cbateeigePs ta. 75. 4 “ 78 4 
Penrisyivearite..: f22 heir ce, 74.0 70. 0 
Rhods-Island.! loti ese eee 89. 2 05. 0 
South Carolina. bas On Sah ad bhn ola ceca JAR 58.7 79.8 
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OODNNID 5 652052 A cade encet ees 85, 1 00. 4 
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The number of students in summer sessions in the various States 
has been reported annually since’ 1925 by the National Education 
Association.’ Table 6 gives the ranks of the States on the basis of the 
proportion of the number of students taking courses in education to 
the total number of students enrolled in summer sessions i 1926 and 


* Published annually in the November issue of the Journal of the National Eduostion Association. 
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1931. In 1926 the range was from 29.2 to 89.9 percent. In 1931 the 
range was from 38.7 to 97 percent. From 1926 to 1931, 4 States did 
not change their relative rank and.16 States increased or decreased 
their rank by fewer than five steps. 

The enrollments for the summer sesgions of 321 institutions in 193] 
are given in table 7. The range and median for matriculated under- 
graduates, matriculated uates, unclassified students, and total 
enrollments are shown fo each type of institution. 

The data show wide v ions in the summer session enrollments 
in all types of institutions. Sluad unior colleges had the 
smaller summer school enrollments. ‘ median enrollment, in: 
normal schools was approximately one-third the median enrollment in 
universities; the median enrollment in teachers: colleges was approxi- 
mately bwo-thirds The median enrollment of matriculated under- 
graduates in universities was less than the-médian in teachers colleges 
but materially greater thin the medians in the other types of insti- 
tutions. . The number of matriculated graduate students reported 
indicates that the universities devoted considerable attention to grad- 
uate work during the summer session. 



























TABLE 7.—Range and median enrollment in the summer sessions rf the parious ‘ve 
of institulions in 1981 


otal summer ses- 
, Sgn enro] (ments. _|44-14, 016 





1 occa es rater cl 4 teachers tanohers collages, and 1 normal school 
An analysis of the sequence of courses required for pratinte degrees . 
for in-service teachers showed that a rotation of offerings was most 
frequently used -by universities, colleges, and’ teachers colleges-which 
provided ’graduate offérings in their summer sessions. A partial pro-. 
gram of courseg required for graduate degrees was offered one summer ~ 
and the remaaning required courses were offered the following summer. — 
The next most frequently used plan was a complete offering in each 
- summer session of all courses required for graduate degrees. A limited 
number, of institutions provided itute “‘equivalent’”’ courses in 
the suihimer session for some of the craconte courses reac in oa 
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regular. year, and a negligible number permitted the completion of 
required graduate courses not offered in the summer session by class- 
extension.- Six un’ ities reported io graduate courses in the sum- 
‘mer session. One hundred and two colleges reported ‘no graduate 
degrees in summer sessions, although 53 of these reported graduate 
students in attendance in the summer of 193}. Seventy-three teachers 
colleges reported no graduate degrees, although 30 of these enrolled 


ig graduate students in the 1931 summer session. r 
_ ,, Some cniticism has been voiced concerning the completion of the 
requirements for graduate degrees wholly in summer sessions.- A + 


tabulation of the limitations on the amount of summer session work 
which gould be applied toward graduate degrees showed that the 
pnaster’s degree requirements could be satisfied wholly by attendance 
, upon summer sessions in practically all the universities, colleges, and 
‘teachers colleges which offered work toward that degree. Only 3 
'; universitigs and 7 colleges reported that the master’s degree require- 
-ments would not be satisfied by attendance upon summer sessions. 
‘Practically the reverse An policy was followed with respect to the 
satisfaction of the reqjirements for the doctor’s degree. Among all — 
the institutions whicl¥ offered work toward the doctorate in summer 
sessions, only 6 universities stated that the requirements could be 
wholly satisfied in ‘summer sessions, In the majority of institutions 
_ where graduate.courses were provided in the summer session, students 
were allowed to complete a limited paft of the’tequired work for 
advanced degrees in institutions other than the institution granting 
the degree. ‘The amount of required. work which would be accepted 
from:other institutions was usually restricted to one-fourth or less. 

A specified. time limit for the completion of the requirements for 
graduate degrees was not found to be general. Among the institutions 
which specified time limits for the completion of the requirements, 
the median for the master’s degree was 4.6 years and the median for 

_‘ the doctor's degree was 5.5, with a range of 1 to 10 years for the 
master’s degree and 9 range of 3 to'10 years for the doctor’s degree.. 

The data‘in table 6 show a large'proportion of the summer session 
students enrolled in courses in education.. According to the pur- . 
poses stated in table 1, most of the institutfons provided extensively | 
for teachers in-their summer offerings.» Table 8 shows the percentage 
of teachers among the undergraduates and graduates in the summer 
session enrollments of 1931 and the proportion of the total enroll- 
ment who came from sources outsidé the State. According to the - 

_ medians for normal schools and teachers colleges, the undergraduate 
_ enrollments were composed .almost entirely of pre-service and in- - 
service teachers. The proportion of pre-service and in-service teachers 
in.the undergraduate enrollments in univeraitites, colleges, and junior 
collegea was materially less, the medians being 56.5, 69, and 60 per- 
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cent, respectively. The proportion of pre-service and in-service 
teachers in the graduate enrollments was distinctly large in all types 
of institutiong having graduate students. The median percentage was 
80 or more in all the types of institutions. Graduate work in the 
summer session is obviously taken predominantly by teachers. 

The data in table 8 indicate that in the summer. of 1931 the uni- 
versities had the greatest proportion of nonresident students (students 
from outside the State); the median percent which nonresidents were 
of the total enrollment was approximately 20. The enrollments of 
the colleges, junior colleges, teachers colleges, and normal schools 
were composed largely of resident students. The universities offered 

~ most of the graduate work; approximately four-fifths of their graduate 
- students in summer sessions were teachers, many of whom came from 
outside the State. - 





TABLE 8.— Median percentage of teachers in summer session enrottngets, 1931 
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A distribution of institutions on the basis of the ratio of ondarebit 
ate enrollment to graduate enrollment shows 2 universities with no 
undergraduates; 38 with more: undergraduates than graduates, the- 
average ratio being 3 undergraduates to 1 graduate student, and 12 
with more graduates than undergraduates, the average ratio being 
2.9 graduates to 1 undergraduate.” Of the colleges with graduate’ 
students, 46 had more undergraduates than graduates, the average 

/ ratio being 19 undergraduates to 1 graduate; 5 colleges reported. more 
graduates than undergraduates, the average ratio being 5.6 graduates 
to 1 undergraduate. . Of the teachers colleges with graduate students, 

“21 had more undergraduates ¢ than graduates, the ayérage ratio being 
40 undergraduates to 1 yradpate; 4 teachers colleges reported more e 
graduates than undergraduates, the average ratio being 3.3 graduates 
to 1 undergraduate. © - 


1. POLICY,FORMING BODIES oF SUMMER SESSION 


Attention has been directed previously to the problem of siete 
- nating the work of the summer session with that of the regular year. 
- The extent to which continuity of policy is guaranteed reste primarily 


’ 
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with the stability of the body which determines policies. Prevailing 
practices in the determination of policies were ascertained for the 
types of institutions. In all types of institutions, the determi- 
of summer session policies was vested most frequently in the 
body which determined policies in the regular year. The next 






tion of summer session policies by the regular staff members who © 

taught in the summer session. In a few cases the determination of 
‘ policies was vested in the entire summer session faculty, both regular 
and visiting. These practices indicate that considerable stability 
and continuity in summer session policies is not only possible but 
probable. Whether such practices tend to make summer schools 
resemble too closely the work of the regular year depends upon the 
“.xtent to which the summer session adheres to the special purposes 

for which it was established. 


‘GENERAL FINANCING AND ADVERTISING POLICIES =S OF THE PUMMER 
. SESSION * 


> 


The support of summer sessions has been a difficult problem during 
the rapid growth of enrollments and the increased demand for greater 
variety of offerings. General practices of financial support, as re- 
ported in 1931, for the sebarate types of institutions are shown in 
table 9. 

¥ Tape 9.—General financing policies of the summer session, 1931 
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Summer sessions in private cuatitaitinnk were in almost all cases 
expected to be self-supporting. State-supported institutions have 

| developed summer sessions on the basis of both self-support and state- 
support. ew summer sessions in any of the several types of institu- 
tions. were supported from the budget of-the regular year. THe 
number of universities in which summer -sessions more than met 
expenses was equal to the number in. whieh they did not. In all other 
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types of institutions the number of the summer sessions which did | 
not raeet their expenses was greater than those which met exponses, 
The usual practice in making up the deficit in summer sessions was 
to balance the deficit from the budget of the regular year. 
eS Among the institutions which more than met expenses of the sum- 
mer session, the balance was most frequently applied to the budget 
| of the regular year. Few of the institutions applied the excess 
| earnings toward expansion of their summer sessions. The univer. 
| sities did this more frequently than any other type of institution. ' 
| The absence of regular financial support for the summer session 
and the necessity of being self-supporting have created a need for 
advertising. ; 
Table 10 shows the primary purposes of summer-gession advertising 
in 1931 as indicated by the directors in the several types of institu- 
tions. The purpose most frequently listed was “to obtain more stu- 
dents.” The second most frequent purpose was very similar, ‘‘to 
secure new groups of students.” ‘To create good will” was third in 
frequency. Summer-session advertising’ seemed in general to be 
directed toward expansion of enrdllment. Most of the institutions ° 
in their advertising of summer sessions expected to serve three or 
more of the purposes listed in table 10. Nine institutions, including 
all types, reported ‘‘no advertising” for-their summer, sessions. 






















TaBLy 10.—Primary purposes of summer-segsion advertising in various institutions 
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TaB_B 11.—Number of institutions which indicated 1 or more purposes in summer- 
: session advertising 
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Tabla.12 shows to’what student groups the summer-session adver- 
tising was directed. In-service teachers of the State were cited most 
frequently as a group to which advertisements were directed, and 
former students of the gummer sessions constituted the second most 
frequently mentioned group. Advertisements were directed to stu- 
dents of the regular year, high-school graduates, and alumni by 30 to 
60 percent of the institutions. | The comparatively large percentage 
of nonresident students in universities may have been the result of 
the advertising policy of those institutions, since two-thirds of the 
universities directed their advertising to students outside the State. 
More than 75 percent of all the institutions directed their advertise- 
ments to three or more of the groups listed in table 12. 


TaBLE 12.—Siudent groups to which sum mer-session adverigsing was directed . 
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Table 13 ‘gives a distribution of the different types Of institutions 
according to the summer session features emphasized in their adver- 


‘tisements’ The three factors emphasized most frequently were 
“ unique or special educational features, professional standing of the 


staff, and climate. Library facilities and environment adapted for 
special types of field work were also frequently stressed in advertise- 
ments. Approximately 65 percent of the institutions included in their 
advertisements for the summer session three or more of the features 
listed in table 13. 

The mediums employed for advertising the summer sessions are 
shown in table 14. Speciak bulletins on the summer session were 
employed most frequently. Catalogs, local newspapers, and State 
educational magazines were also frequently used. Directors were 
asked to rank the advertising mediums according to effectiveness and 
cost. On the basis of the average rankings given, the several adver- 
tising mediums for summer sessions were’ arranged in the following 
descending order of effectiveness: Special bulletins, circular letters, 
catalogs, State educational magazines, local newspapers, posters, 
public addresses, national professional magazines, or national 


magazines, and yedio broadcasts cu 
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Expenditures for advertising were an important item in most sum- 
mer-session budgets. Table 15 gives the data on the expenditures 
for advertising in 1931. Size of the institution, number of individuals 
reached, and number and type of advertising mediums employed 
explain the wide variations in budgets for advertising. 










Taser .13.—Number of institutions which featured various elements in summer. 
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TABLE 14.—Number of institutions employing each advertising medium 
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' Work of field man, program advertisements, departmental leaflets, high-school annuals, college papers. 
TaBLe 15.—Expenditures and number of pa Jor advertising in summer- 
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Universities spent more on the average for advertising and used a 
greater number of advertising mediums than any other group of 
institutions. Colleges, junior colleges, and teachers colleges spent 
about the same average amount for advertising and used about the 
same number of different mediums. 

The foregoing evidence concerning: purposes of idvertising: groups 
to which advertisements were sent, types of advertising mediums em-- 
ployed, and the financial outlay for advertising shows enough diversity 
in practice ‘to indicate the need for a more thorough study of the 
advertising problem in summer sessions. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE SUMMER SESSION STAFF 


A éompanson of the staff of the summer session with the staff of 
the regular year as reported in catalogs indicated a change of staff 
for summer sessions in most of the institutions. The higher percent- 
age of teachers in the student enrollment of the summer session in- 
creased the demand for professional courses for teachers and decreased 
the demand for some courses of the regular year. Thus, instructors 
of the regular year whose courses were not offered in thé summer 
session were often not retained on the summer session staff. Where 
inereased professional offerings were given, additional instructors 
were secured from other-institutions and from public-school positions. 

Dr. Avent, in his study of summer sessions in State teachers 
colleges, recommends the employment of instructors from public- 
school systems in the following terms: 

It would seem most‘desirable that the teaching staff of the summer session should 


represent as many types of experience with the public-school system as are being. 


looked forward to by students attending such summer sessions.! 

This recommendation could also apply to members of the summer 
session staff selected from the regular staff as well as the members 
who are considered visiting instructors. 

_ The selection of the staff for the summer session where the courses 
vary from the courses of the regular year depends upon the purposes 
of the summer session, the degree of continuity of the work with that 
of the regular year, and the number of courses which are offered solely 
in the summer session. The practices reported in the selection of 
. summef staff members from the regular year staff varied widely. If 
the courses of the regular year were offered in the summer session, the 
most frequent practice was to permit the instructors of these courses, 
if they so desired, to teach in the summer session. In some institu- 
tions, however, the instructors of the regular year were not permitted 
to teach every summer,:even though they might desire to do so. In 
few instances were staff members of the regular year required to teach 
every summer, or alternate'summers, or two summers with leave of 
absence the third summer. A few institutions reported the practice 
of equitable rotation and selection on the basis of qualifications for 
teaching the subjects offered. In one institution, instructors were 
required to teach three.-summers and were allowed the fourth summer 
off with pay. ak | 

! Avent, J.B. Summer Sessions in Btate Teachers Colleges. Richmond, Va., William Byrd Press, Ins, 
MBB p. 137. r- 
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The employment of some visiting instructors in summer sessions 
has been the practice in most institutions in recent years. Table 16 
gives a percentagé déestribution of the regular faculty and the visiting 
faculty of the summer session for 1931. The approximate medians 
show: In universities, 78 percent of the total summer session staff was 
from the staff of the regular year; in colleges, 84 percent; and in 
teachers colleges, 83 percent. Colleges and teachers colleges in general 
employed a greater percentage of regular staff members in their 
éummer sessions than did universities... Only 9 institutions out of the 
145 tabulated employed a greatek proportion of visiting instructors 
than staff members from thd regular year. 


TaBLE 16.—Distribution of institutions according to the proportion of the regular — 


faculty and the visiting faculty to the total summer session faculty, J9S1 


145 al] combined 
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of institution or position; the same practice obtained in teachers 
colleges, Approximately a third of the visiting staff in each group of 
institutions were secured from public-school positions. Universities 
secured staff members from institutions outside the State in greater 
proportion than colleges and teachers colleges; more than three fifths 
of the visiting instructors in universities came from outaide the State. 
Colleges employed a greater proportion of visiting instructors from 
sources within the State than did either teachers colleges or universities. 

The educational qualifications of staff members of the summer 
session have been considered one index of the quality of the work 
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offered. The relatively,/large percentage of staff members from the 
regular year could not be criticized on the basis of educational quali-. 

fications without reflection on the work of the regular year. As a 
means of comparing the summer session staff with that of the regular 
year, the educational qualifications (in terms of highest earned degree) | 
of the regular and visiting s members in the summer sessions of 
1931 are shown for each group\separately and combined in table 1s. ~ 



















Tanz 17.—Number of misting ins{ructors secured from within the State and from 
oulside the Stdle for the summer session of 1931 
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TABLE 18.—Percent of regulur and visiting members of summer session Jaculties 
holding Ph.D., M.A., A.B., and no degree, 1931 
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earned degree) was relatively small. In universities and colleges the 
percentage of visiting staff with the various degrees was slightly less | 
shan the percentage of regular staff in each degree greup.’ In the 
{edchers colleges the percentage of the visiting staff with the doctorate -. 
was slightly greater than the percentage of regular year staff. Mas- ° 
ter’s and doctor’s: degrees were held by a greater percentage of the 
summer staff in universities than in colleges and and teachers colleges, _ 
Approximately two thirds or more of the entire staff in each group of 
institutions held either the master’s or doctor’s degree as the highest 
earned degree, é A = * eae 

The median teaching loads in terms of clock-hours per. week were 
tabulated for separate types of institutions. Universities, colleges, 


teachers colleges, and normal schools had ‘almost identical median 

teaching loads—14.2 to 144 clock-hours per week. Tho median for 

junior colleges was approximately 3 clock-hours more- The majority 

of institutions made no differentiation in teaching loads between 

graduate and undergraduate instruction in the ‘summer sessiqn. 

Where teaching loads were differentiated, the teaching load for gradu- 

ate instruction was usually 3 to 5 hours less than the teaching load 

for undergraduate work. A few cases were reported in which teach- 

ing loads were reduced for instructors engaged in student counseling 

work. The general practice, however, showed NO adjustment in 
" teaching load for counseling work. rere 
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. 7 CHAPTER IV 2. 
CURRICULUM: TRENDS, AND SUMMER SESSION 
: TRAINING SCHOOI 


TRENDS IN SELECTED SUMMER SESSION CURRICULA 
§ of 


Course offerings in summer sessions are detérmined in large part by 
the current demand for different types of work. The Survey of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities revealed several factors which 
restrict development of summer sessions and others which encotrage 
expansion of summer educational programs.’ ‘The demands of stu- 
dents furnish the basis for the expansion of summer-session programs 

* in most instances. Development is most often restricted by adminig- 
trative and fiscal matters. k | 

Table 3 on page 407 indicates a change in demand for certain types 

“of work in summer sessions during the 5-year period from 1926 to 
1931. Similar changes with reference to subject-matter fields are 
revealed in tables 19 and 20. The data were obtained ‘from the sum- 
mer-session. catalogs for the summers of 1926 and 1931. Twelve 
universities and colleges and 12 teachers colleges in all sections of the 
United States were selected by the Survey staff for the study. Tho ° 
following institutions were selected: | 


_ Universities and colleges 


University of California, Berkeley. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, II. aes 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
University of burgh, Pitteburgh, Pa. 
Oberlin College, lin, Ohio. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee; 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

. Columbia University, New York, N.Y. : 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ’ 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 


> 





1 Klein, Arthur’ J. surfey be Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Washington, U.8. Government 
Printing Office, 1980. (Office of Education, Bulletin, 1930, No. 0, vol. 2.) P. 410-414, 
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Teachers colleges 


San Jose State Teachers College, San Jose, Gailif. 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley. . 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. ° 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mic 
‘ Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. : ! 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. _ 
East Central State Teavhers College, Ada, Okla. ~\ 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.: 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond. 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y, ‘ é 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Six fields of instruction were selected for this study of courses; — 
namely, biology, commerce, history, English’ music, and education. 
On,the basis of the catalog description of the courses, each course 
was Classified under major headings as shown in tables 19 and 20. In 

addition to the courses listed in :the catalogs under education, all 

courses in other departments which were described as professional in 
content were transferred to education. Because of indefinite and 
meager descriptions: in some cases, no claim is made that all the 
courses were properly grouped. The classification employed, how- 
ever, was consistently followed and will, therefore, indicate trends 
and make comparisons between groups possible. 

Table 19 shows the number of courses offered in each major divi- 
sion for each of the six departments selected. The data are arranged 
according to the two groups of institutions, and the gross number of 
courses in each division of ‘each college. department is shown for the 
summey sessions of 1926 and 1931. By this arrangement, the per- 
. centage of increase or the percentage of decrease from 1926 to 1931. 

can be determined for each division in gach department in both groups 
of institutions, and certain trends can thus be indicated. ; | 

Biology department.—All the major divisions in the biology depurt- 
ments of teachers colleges showed a decided increase in the number of 
courses from 1926 to 1931, Offerings in zoology increased to a greater | 
extent than those in biology, botany, or bacteriology. In the offerings 
in three of the divisions ef work in the biology departments, the change 
was less marked in universities and colleges than in teaches colleges. 
Biolog¥ remained unchanged in the number of offerings; botany, 


zoology offerings increased slightly. The most 
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TaBLe 19.—Number of courses offered in 6 separate college departmients in 1g 
universilies and colleges_and 12 teachers colleges for the summer sessions of 1926 
ande 1931 ae 
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7, 


Commerce department.— Among the several divisions of work in the - 
commerce departments in universities and oblleges, economic history 
and graduate courses in commerce showed’s 





leges, the Humber of offerings increased. 

History department.—In universities and colleges increases occurred 
in American history, European history, the Far Fast, and graduate 
courses. The most significant increase was in graduate courses in 


work in history. - 

English department.— With the exception of composition, grammar, 
and language, all divisions of English in universities and colleges 
showed increased offerings. The increase in teachers colleges was 
relatively large. A slight decrease was noted in courses of the 
general survey type; and the few offerings in debate in 1926 had 
completely disappeared in 1931. 

Music department.—Courses in music in universities and colleges 
increased ‘consistently in all divisions. The greatest difference 


selected departments was noted in music. While the Increases in 
music courses were relatively large in universities and colleges, the 
music offerings in teachers colleges were not large, and§there were 
decreases in certain divisions, - | 
Education department.—The increases in the number of offerings in 
different divisions of education in both groups of institutions were 
approximately the same. Offerings in elementary, rural, and junior 
high school education decreased in universities and colleges. A slight 
decrease occurred in senior high school offerings. Decreases also 
occurred in the offerings in higher education, psychology (survey), 


was in the field of graduate courses in education. In teachers colleges 
thie may have been due in part to the recent addition of work toward 
the master’s degree in several teachers colleges. In spite of the large 


show that some divisions in the other departments made equal or 
greater increases in the number of courses offered. 

| Graduate courses.—A tabulation of the entire offerings in each divi- ~ 
sion of each college department according to undergraduate, graduate, 
and total courses is shown in table 20. On the basis of the total 
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offering in each department, no department in either group of insti- 
tutions had a decrease in the number of courses offered on the under- 
graduate or graduate level. Teachers ¢olleges expanded their offer- 
ings in undergraduate courses in all departments except music ton * 
greater extent than’ did universities and colleges. With the excep- 
tion af education the number of offerings dn a strictly graduate level 
in both groups of institutions were too few to allow conclusions to 
be drawn. The increases in graduate offerings in education in both 
groups of institutions indicate a demand for those-courses on the 
part of teachers. The same may be said concerning the content 
subjects. 

TaBLe 20.—Number of undergraduate, graduate, and total courses offered in 6 


college departments in 12 universities and colleges, and 1£ teachers colleges for the 
summer sessions of 1926 and 1931 
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SUMMER SESSION TRAINING SCHOOLS 


. Provisions for observation, demonstration, experimentation, and 
practice teaching in training or laboratory schools during the summer 
session have been made by many institutions. Certain difficulties 
arise in the provision of training-school facilities in the summer session 
which are not present to an equal extent during the. regular year. 
Some of-these difficulties are: The short term of 6 weeks; small en- 
 Follments in the training school and consequently few pupils for each 
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teacher; classes which do not present typical conditions; operation on 
‘half-day basis and, therefore, restricted opportunityafor work in the 
training schools; inability to provide classes in all the grades; and 
overcrowding of observation classes, | 

Tables 21, 22, and 23, give data concerning training-school facilities 
in the summer sessions of 1931. Fifty-five percent of the institutions’ 
which reported had training schools. A greater proportion of univer- 
sities, teachers colleges, and normal schools operated training schools 
than did colleges and junior colleges. Of the 142 institutions which 
reported no training schools, 81 indicated a need for such facilities, 
Some institutions with training schools indicated a d for addi- 
tional facilities. The greatest need expressed was for additional 
rural training-school facilities. 


4 


TanLe 21.—Number of institutions which had training-school facilities and number 
which did not have training-schdol Sacililies in the summer seasion of 1931 





TaBLE 22.—Number of institutions which had no training-echool facilities and 
tndicated a need for training-schdol facilities of various types 





TaBLE 23.—Number of institutions which had training-school facilities and indicated 
a need for additional training-school Jacilities of various types 
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Other studies have shown the number of training schools In Opera- 
tion during summer sessions. Dr. Avent reported training,schools in 
28 of the 54 State. teachers colleges in his study of 1922.2 More 
recently, Dr. Jarman reported training schools in summer sessions of 

‘State universities as follows: m 


Of the 29 institutions with cooperative programs submitting data, 8 indicated 
that high-school facilities were available for observation and directed teaching 
during the summer, and that the same dirécted teaching standards were main- 
tained during the summer session as during the regular eeasion. Three of these 
institutions, however, indicated that the subject-matter fields in which directed 
teaching could be done were more limited during the summer session. It was 
indicated that 21 of these institutions did not have high-school facilities available 
for directed teaching during the sumnier session. Eleven out of 20 of thé State 
universitiés which support university high schools operate. these schools during 
the summer session. _In other words, 55 percent of the State universities which 
control schools on the secondary level operate these schools during the summer 
session, whereas only 28 percent of the State universities dependent upon 
copperative arrangements have high-school facilities available.? 


A campus school controlled by the institution appears more fre- 
quently than a training school in affiliated schools daring the summer 
session, according to Dr. Jarman’s report. Table 24 shows the 
number of institutions concerned in the present study which had (1) 
campus training schools, (2). affiliated training schools only, and (3) 
both campus and affiliated training schools. Approximately 63 
percent of the institutions with training schools in the summer session 
had campus schools only. The percentage is increased te 80 when. 
the number with campus and affiliated training schools is included. 
Only 20 percent of the institutions which operated training schools 
in the summer session depended entirely upon affiliated schools for 
such facilities. 


Taste 24.—Number of institutions with campus schools only, with affiliated schools 
only, and with both campus and affiliated schools 
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‘Avent, J. E. The Sammer Sessions: in State Teachers Colleges as a Factor in the Professional Educe- 
‘ton of Teachers, Richmond, Va., William Byrd Press, Inc., 1925. P. 206. | 
3 Jarman, A. M. A Btudy of Laboratary Schools Connected with Departments, Schools, and Colleges 
of Education in State Universities. Doctor's thesis. Anp Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 1992, 
Pp. 00-61. 
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TaBLE 25.—Divisions of training school npoyed im summer sessions of 1931 
according to type of institutions a type of teachers educated 
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Table 25 gives a distribution of the institutions with different types . 
of training-school facilities according to the types of teachers for 
whom training-school work was provided in the summer session of 
1931. One-third of all the institutions with training schools had 
facilities for elementafy teachers only. Out of the 172 institutions 
with training schools, 152 had facilities for elementary teachers, 45 - 
had facilities. for both elementary and secondary teachers, and 29 
had facilities for elementary, secondary, and spetial-subject teachers. 
Only 14 colleges and universities provided training-school facilities 
for secondary teachers only, anfl-half of those used affiliated schoola, 
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Opportunity for training-school work in the field of riral teaching was 
distinctly lacking, though the data in tables 22 and 23 reveal a 
conscious recognition of the need for this type of work on the part of 
summer-school directors. : , . 

The training-school activities needed during the summer session 
depend upon the kinds of students in attendance. If the students 
registered for work in the training schools are experienced instead of 
| inexperienced teachers it will alter the type of work which should be 
provided in the training school. For experienced teachers, observa- 

tion and demonstration work may be more profitable than practice 
teaching; and experimentation, properly controlled, may be more 
profitable than any other type of training-school activity. 

The extent to which different types of work were offered in the 
training schools in different types of institutions is indicated in table 
26. The practices in different types of institutions varied only slightly, 
Observation in the training school was offered by a greater proportion 
of the institutions than any other type of activity. 

The length of time that training sehools are operated in summer 
sessions may alter the type and scope of its activities, A tabulation 
of the time the training schools were in operation during the summer 
session of 1931 is presented in table 27. The actual number of clock- 

. hours training schools were in operation in institutions with sessions 

of 5 weeks or less is relatively small. The average number of clock- 
hours training schools operated in institutions with 6-week sessions is 
equivalent to 1 school month of the regular year. Institutions 
with summer sessions of 7 to 12 weeks operated their training schools 
an average of approximately 235 clock-hours, which is equivalent to 
8 school we2ks in the regular year. 
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TaBLE .26.—Activities in various divisions of training schools in 


instiiutions ~~, | 
equipped with campus schools only, with affiliated schools only, and both campus ‘ | 
and a filtated ichoalaw | | ’ 
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equipped with campus schools only, with affiliated schools only, and both campus 
and affijated schoo ntinued 5 










TaBLe 26.—Activities in various divisions of training schools in institutions 
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Tas.e 27.—Number of clock-hours the various divisions of the training ‘school were 
f in operation in the summer sessions of 1931 





_ The amount of time training schools operate during the summer 
sessidn is directly related to the number of critic teachers and pupils. 
who-are available. A tabulation of the number of critic teachers in - 
different divisions of training schools gave the following distribution: 
The median number of critic teachers in the elementary department 
of 125 training schools was 4.3; in secondary acadeiic departments 
of 73 institutions, 4.7; in 25 institutions with special-subject depart- 
ments, 2.3; and in 11 ingtitutions with rural departments,1. A typical - 
_ training school with only four critic teachers could provide for only a 


limited number of students in any of the usual training activities, . 
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' The ratio of college students to critic teachers in observation and 
demonstration work is presented in table 28. The median number 
of students per critic teacher was not large in any of the several types 
of institutions. Colleges had a larger median number of students 
per critic teacher. than any other type of institution. 
The median ratio of students doing practice teaching to critic 
teachers in universities was 2 to 1; the medians for all the other types of 
institutions ranged from 4.5 to 5.5 students per critic teacher. A few 
institutions in the college and teachers college groups reported from 
10 to 30 student teachers per critic. Practice teaching under such 
conditions would be very meager. 


TaBLE 28.—Distribution of institutions according to the ratio of college students to 
critic leachers in training schools in the summer sessions of 1931 
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The ratio of training-school pupils to college and' normal-school 
students in observation, demonstration, and practice teaching is 
shown in table 29. The medians for the different types of institutions 
were approximately the same. While in a few cases there were as 
many as 5 college students to 1 training-school pupil, in general, there 
were approximately 3 training-school pupils to 2 college students in 
observation, demonstration, and practice work. A distribution of the 
ratios of training-school pupils to“practice teachers indicated an 

' average of 5 training-school pupils for each practice teacher. 
TasLe 29.—Djstribution of institutions according to the ralto of training-school 
pupils to normal-school and college students tn observation and demonstration and 

practice teaching in the summer sessions of 1931 
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» ‘CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
| SUMMARY 


I. Purposes of the summer session.—1. Universities, colleges, and 
teachers colleges generally emphasize provisions for securing the 
bachelor’s degree as one of the principal functions of summer sessions. 

2. Professional interest and higher certification standards for cer- 
tain kinds of teachers, supervisors, and administrators have increased 
the demand for summer session courses offered on a graduate level. 
While graduate courses leading to. advanced degrees are offered only 
in a limited number of colleges, it is significant that 11 teachers 
colleges reported curricula which lead to the master’s degree and all 
of these institutions indicated that the work was considered as of 
primary importance in their summer sessions, 

3. From the results of this investigation, it seems that the summer 
session is tending very rapidly to become another term or quarter in 
the regular year’s work of the various institutions of higher education, 
The only significant differences between the purposes of the regular 
year’s work and those of the offerings in summer sessions were found 
in the slightly greater emphasis in summer sessions upon “‘ professional 
courses meeting the requirements for the extension of teachers’ 

_ certificates”, and ‘“‘opportunity for in-service teachers to obtain 
- further professional work.”’ 

4. A measure of the trends in demands for certain types of work 
in summer sessions over the 5-year period from 1926 to 1931 revealed: 
(a) A general increasing demand for undergraduate work for credit 
(in universities a decrease was fndicated which was compensated for, 
however, by a greatly increased demand for graduate work); (5) an 

_ Increasing demand for professional education courses in all types of 

"Institutions; (¢) some indication that the upgrading function of sum- 
mer sessions will soon reach a point of saturation on the basis of 
present certification standards; and (d) a continuing demand for-muaic 
education, physical education, library training, and research, and 
experimentation, unless the curtailment of public-school service in ~ 
these subjects during the present period of revisions for economy should 
reduce. the demands for work in thege fields. | Mont. 

IT. Summer session calendar—Institutions with the 4-qiarter systéit 

generally have an equivalent amount of time for the summer session - 
' as they have for each quarter of the regular year. 6-, 8-, 9-, and 10- 
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week sessions were reported, respectively,*by 41, 6, 16, and 7 per- 
cent of the institutions while only 30 percent reported the 124week 
session. & 

III. Summer session enrollments.—1. Published data for the years 
of 1926 and 1931 show a decided increase during that period in the 
proportion of teachers in-summer sessions who were taking courses in 
education. This increase was not mainthined in the summer of 1932. . 

2. Rotation of courses for graduate students who attend successive 
summers was found to be the most frequent practi among universi- 
ties, colleges, and teachers colleges which: offer graduate work. The 
next most frequently followed plan was a complete offering of re- 
quired graduate courses each summer session. 

3. Requirements for the master’s degree can be satisfied wholly 
through attendance upon summer sessions in practically all of the 
institutions which offer work for that degree. Requirements for the 
doctorate cannot be met by attendance during summer sessions only. 
Institutions which grant the doctorate usually permit the completion 
of a limited portion of the requirements for an advanced degree in 
other institutions although the acceptance of such transfer is usually 
restricted to one-fourth or less of the total requirement, especially 
in the case of the master’s degree. * a. 

4. A specified time limit for the completion of the ‘requirements for 
advanced degrees was not reported as a common practicé. 

5. Pre-service and in-service teachers constituted approximately 
three-fifths of the undergraduate enrollments in summer sessions. 
The proportion of pre-service and in-service teachers in the graduate 
enrollments indicated definitely that graduate work in the summer 
sessions is mainly an offering for teachers. 

6. With the exception of eee enrollments in summer ses-. 
sions were drawn almost’ wholly from the State in which the institutions 
are located. ~~ , i 

IV. Poltcy-forming bodies of summer sessions.—At the time this 
study was made the determination of summer-session policies was 
vested most frequently in the same body that determines policiés in 
the regular year. aes 

V. General financing policies of summer sessions.—1. State support  —s=® 
of summer sessions has not been established to any great extent. =. 
While some State support-was extended to State institutions, the 
majority of summer sessions were expected to be self-supporting. , 

2. With the exception of the universities, the majority of all the 
types of institutions did not meet expenses. Half of the universities ; 
reported a jalance beyond the expenses of the summer seasion in: | 
1931, Ae ie , 

3. Usually, any balance from the summer seasion reverted to the ae 
_ funds for the regular year. Deficits in summbr sessions were usually . 
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VI. Advertising the summer session.—1. In conformity with the: . 
practice of self-sipport, practically pll institutions resorted to adver- 
tising for their summer sessions. 6 purposes of their advertising 
were generally directed toward an expansion of summer enrollments 
as indicated by such objectives as ‘to obtain more students”, “to 

_ secure new groups of students”, and “‘to create goodwill,” - 

2. Advertising was most frequently directed to the in-service 
teachers in the State in which the institutions were located. ‘Former 
students of summer sessions, students of the regular year, high-school 
graduates, and alumni were on the summer-session mailing lists of 
30 to 50 percent of the institutions. Only in the case of universities 
was the advertising directed in any appreciable extent to prospective 
students outside the State. 

3. Summer-session features which were most frequently emphasized 
in advertisements were: (a) Unique or special educational features, 
(6) professional standing of the staff, and (c) local climate. 

4. Special summer-session bulletins were employed most frequently 
as an advertising medium, and catalogs, local newspapers, and State: 
educational magazines were employed in many cases. Special bulle- 
tins and circular letters were rated as being the most effective mediums 
for advertising. + 

5. Universities spent more on the average and used a greater num- 

ber of,advertising mediums than the other types of institutions. In 

consideration of all the problems of advertising for summer sessions, 
. the diversity of practices warrants further evaluation of the needs and 
means of advertising. . . : - 
VII. The summer-session staff—ti1. The purposes of the summer 
session, the degree of continuity of the work with that of the regular 
year, and the number of courses which are offered solely in the summer 
session determined the practices in the selection of summer-session 
staff members. *G ; 

2. Usually instructors of courses in the regular year were permitted 
to teach their courses if they are offeredin the summer. Some institu- 
tions did not permit instructors to teach in the summer session every 
year; a few institutions required instructors to teach two summers 
with leave of absence the third summer. Equitable rotation and selec-. 
tion on the basis of qualifications were employed where the offering 
is limited in the summer. 

3d The ratios between the regular faculty and visiting faculty for 
the total summer-session staff on the basis‘of approximate medians 
were: Universities, 78 percent regular staff; colleges, 84 percent 

' regular staff; and teachers colleges, 83 percent regular staff. Approxi- 

mately one-seventh of the institutions employed no visiting faculty. 

._ 4. Universities and teachers colleges secured their visiting-faculty 
‘memberg most frequently from other universities. Approximately 
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one-third of the visiting staff in each group of institutions came from 
‘public-school positions. 3 ' 

5. Universities secured visiting instructors from sources outside the — 
State in which they are located to a greater extent than did. teachers 
colleges and colleges. fe 

6. Only slight differences appeared between the educational qualifi- 
cations (highest earned degree) of regular staff and of visititig staff. 
Approximately two-thirds gr more of the entire staff in each proup of 
institutions held either the master’s or the doctor’s degree. 

7. The median clock-hour teaching load per week was approxi- 
mately the same in all types of institutions (14.5 clock-hours) except 
junior colleges where the median wus 3 clock-hours gfMter. Differ- 
entiation in teaching load between graduaté and undergraduate 
courses was not generally indicated. 

VIII. Courses offered in selected college departments.—On the basis 
of summer offerings in 6 fields in 12 selected universities and colleges 
and 12 teachers colleges and normal schools, the following-trends were 
noted for the 5-year period from 1926 to 1931: . 

Biology —aAll major divisions of biology increased in offerings in ~ 
teachers colleges and normal schools. Offerings in zoology exceeded 
the offerings in biology, botany, and bacteriology. In universities 
and colleges, biology offerings remained unchanged while offerings in 
botany, zoology, and bacteriology increased slightly. The most sig- 
nificant increase in both groups of institutions was in the offerigs in 
biology on the graduate level. ' 

Commerce.—Economic history and graduate courses in commerce 
in universities and colleges increased. Auditing and secretarial, 
training offerings decreased. An increase in all the commerce offerings 
in teachers colleges-and normal schools wag noted. 

History.—Offerings in American, European, Far East, and graduate 
history courses were indicated for universities and colleges. Increases 
were shown in all undergraduate history’ courses in teachers colleges 
and normal schools except courses in English history and World War. 
No graduate courses in history were noted in these institutions, 
whereas in universities and colleges the most significant increase in 
history offerings was on the graduate level.: | 

English—With the exception of composition, grammar, and , 
language, all divisions of the English offerings increased, especially 
in teachers colleges and normal schools, 

Music.—Courses in music increased in universities and colleges in 
large proportions; the mypsic offerings in teachers colleges and normal 
schools were not large, and significant decreases in certain courses 
were noted. ir 7 

Education.— Decreases in the offerings in rural, elementary, ‘Junior 
high school, and senior high pchool were shown in universities and 
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colleges. Teachers colleges and normal schools indicated a‘decrease “| 
in the offerings in higher education, psychology, rural edugation, and 
research. Increases in the offerings in graduate work were shown for 
both groups of institutions. oa" 

A tabulation of the entire offering by departments in each group 
of institutions indicated no decrease in the number of courses offered 
on the undergraduate or graduate level in either group of institutions. 
The expansion of undergraduate offerings’ in all departments except 
music in teachers colleges and normal schools was greater than the 
same offerings in universities and colleges. .The increase in graduate 
offerings in education in both groups of institutions was significant, 

‘IX. Summer session training school.—1. Fifty-five percent of the 
institutions reporting had traifiing schools in operation in the summer 
sessions of 1931. The propoftion of universities, teachers colleges, 
and normal schools having training schools in operation was greater 
than the proportion of colleges and junior colleges. 

2. Approximately 63 percent of the institutions with summer train- 

_ Ing schools employed campus schools only. Only 20 percent7of the 
summer training schools were affiliated off-campus schools, 

3. One third of all the institutions with summer training schools 
had facilities for elementary teachers only, although 89 percent of the 
institutfons had facilities for elementary teachers and one or more 
other types of teachers. Approximately one sixth of the universi- 
ties and colleges with summer training facilities provided for secondary 
teachers only, and half of those used affiliated off-campus schools. 

4. Observation in the training school was offered by a greater pro- 
portion of the institutions than was any other type of activity. 

5. The median number of critic teachers in elementary depart- 
ments in summer training schools was 4.3; in secondary departments, 
4.7; im special subject departments, 2.3; and in rural departments, 1. 


RECOMMENDATIONS — 



































1. Summer sessions should continue to be organized so as to permit 

and facilitate the up-grading of teachers in service on both the under- 

' graduate and graduate level. Courses should be provided which will 
meet the requirements for degrees and also for advanced certification, 

2. Summer sessions, as they become more generally used by resident 
students for shortening the time to secure any degree, should be made 

more an integral part of the regular year’s work—not merely an 
addition. , : 

3. Summer sessions should make provisions for courses which will 
develop special interests and abilities of teachers. These may. be 
professional needs which have developed “on the job” or they may 
be personal interests. which are only indirectly related to teaching. 

The opportunity to give part of the summer period to personal de- 
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velopment will probably result in extending the period of continued : 

development for teachersi To the extent that this need is met, it ! 

will probably put a pre upon either larger summer schools in 
which a great many courses are offered or upon small schools in which 
highly specialized courses are offered in only one or two fields of 

concentration. | 7 
4, There is evident opportunity for economy in the operation of 

sygamer sessions by the rotation or alternation of required courses for 

specific degrees or diplomas. y 
5. To the-extent that the summer session becomes an integral part 

of the regular year there should be less need for making it self-support- 

lag and for the rather intensive advertising that is often used for the 

0 ai session and not for the regular year’s work. 

. 6. When courses are offered in summer session which are also 
offered during the regular year it is approved practice to have the 
same instructor teach them as does during the regular year. This 
should be especially true of required and highly technical or special- 
ized courses. 

7. Summer sessions serving experienced teachers, should emphasize 
training-school facilities for demonstration rather than for practice. 

8. Summer sessions should take advantage of their unique oppor- 
tunities to develop short units of highly specialized and technical 
instruction varying in length from 2- or 3-day conferences to more 
formal units of 1 or more weeks. These should be designed to fit the 
in-service development needs of specific groups of teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers. ‘These regular units may often “be scheduled 
so as to be supplemented by units of regular courses. 
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PART VI: GRADUATE WORK IN THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS } 


CHAPTER I 


CONTROL, DEVELOPMENT, AND PRESENT SCOPE 
OF GRADUATE WORK | 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of this study is to afford a general view of graduate 
work in universities and colleges in the United States in relation to 
the training of teachers. This report presents: 3 

1. A classification of the groups of institutions that offer graduate 
work in education. 

2. The development of 
from 1900 to 1930 in 12 t 
of teachers, 

3. The views of h of undergraduate schools of education and 
heads of giitthuate departments of educati regarding important 
changes that have affected both graduate and undergraduate work 
in education. . 

4. The new degree of Doctor of Education. 






in education on the graduate level 
cal institutions devoted to the preparation 


CONTROL OF GRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION - 


There are 142 colleges, universities, and teachers colleges that offer 
courses in education on the graduate level leading to the master’s 
degree, or to the master’s degree and the doctor’s degree.‘ There are 
four types of control or administration of graduate work in education. 

The first type includes inStitutions where all graduaté work in 
education is une the general control of the uate school. Thera 
are 107 institutions of this type, 57 publicly confrolled and 50 privately 
controlled. | 


“The secand type includes institutions where graduate work in 


education is partially under the control of the graduate school and 
partially under the control of the school of education or an equivalent } 
unit. There are 13 institutions of this type, 4 publicly controlled 
and 9 privately controlled. . 

The third type includes institutions where gradufte work in educa- 
tion is entirely under the control of the school of education or similar 


' This report was prepared for the Survey by Dr. Walton O. John, senlor specialist in higher education, 
@ the United States Office of Education. 
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unit. There are 8 institutions of this type, 4 publicly controlled and 
4 privately controlled. 
The fourth type includes teachers colleges. There are 14 of these, 
13 of which are under public or municipal control. ) 
Types of advanced degrees.—Types of advanced degrees offered for 
work in the field of education and the number of institutions which 
offered soon of the degrees listed are shown in table 1. 
















‘Taste 1.—Number of publicly controlled, pri y controlled, and independent 
universities, co , and teachera €8 granting various degrees 





! Number of institutions granting: 


Number 

Type ; university oF | of insti- 
college . tutions | Master 
4 of arts 


Doctor | Doctor 
~| of phil- | of educa 
osopbhy tion 





i i 3 8 9 
Publicly controlled_.._. 65 40 97 ae 
Pri y controlled... 63 58 20 + 12 
Oa ote 14 0 3 0 
Teta)... 142 107 ) 0 





Among the publicly controlled universities and colleges, the number _ 
' of institutions offering the master of arts degree and ‘the number 
offering the master of science degree is nearly the same. The number 
of privately controlled institutions offering the master of science degree 
is proportionally much smaller than the number of publicly controlled 
institutions offering that degree. This is due in part to the fact that 
many of the land-grant colleges offer only the master of science degree. : 
The privately controlled schools, on the other hand, emphasize the 
traditional master of arts degree. In the independent teachers 
colleges the master of arts degree predominates. | 
There is not much difference between the publicly contrglled and 
privately controlled institutions in the number that offer the doctor 
of philosophy degree. The doctor of education degree is found to a 
greater extent in the privately controlled universities and colleges. 
Perhaps the most interesting development in graduate work in 
recent years has been the creation of the new degree of doctor of 
education. This degree is now offered by 22 institutions. ! 


_ THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT SCOPE OF COURSES IN 
EDUCATION OFFERED ON/THE GRADUATE LEVEL 


* Attention is given in this section to the characteristics and growth 
_ . of subjects or courses in education\offered on the graduate level since 
>, the year 1900, as found in a gro <b ig, ieeetions which may be | 
= considered typical toa certain extent. ” institutions are the | 
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University of California, Stanford University, University of Chicago, .- _ 
University of Illinois, Indiana - University, University of Iowa, 
Harvard University, University of Michigan, University of Minne- 
sota, Teachers College, Columbia University, Ohio State University, 
and George Peabody College for Teachers. 

After a careful study of the catalogs of these institutions it was 
found possible to classify the courses offered under nine subject 
groups as follows: (1) @rinciples and philosophy of education; (2) 
history of education; (3) educational sociology; (4) educational 
psychology; (5) educational testa and measurements; (6) educational 
administration; (7) educational supervision : (8) educational methods; 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


(9) seminar and research co 

The courses listed under the first -8 subject groups do not include 
seminar and type courses offered in those groups. These 
‘are all brought together without reference to these classifications under 
the ninth subject group. | 

The years selected for comparison were 1900-1901, 1910-11, 
1915--16, 1920-2, 1925-26, and 1930-3). 

Two tabulations of the courses according to the above classifications 
‘were prepared from the catalogs for each of the years specified; the 
first listed all graduate courses in education open to both graduate 
and undergraduate students, and the second listed all courses open 
only to graduate students. . a. 

These tables were submitted to the officers in charge of graduate 
work in education in these institutions with the exception of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The tables were criticized and 
returned by all institutions to which the lists were sent with the ex- 
ception of George Peabody College for Teachers. 7 

After the necessary corrections were made, the tables were Yum- 
marized in two forms: The first shows the growth in the number of 
courses in each subject group of two general types—those open to 
both graduates and undergraduates and those open to graduates 
only; the second shows the relation of non-research and seminar- 
‘research types of courses.’ Ts o 

Increase in the number of graduate courses in education.—Table 2 
shows for the 12 institutions under discussion, over a period of 30 
-years, the changes in the number of graduate courses in education, 

. including courses open to both graduates and undergraduates and 
courses open to graduates only, for the nine subject groups. Fol- 

' The basio tables for all the institutions except Teachérs College, Columbia University, were prepered 
by Ethel Bmith, of the Graduate Bchool of the American University; the tables for Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, were prepared by Leon K. Bryner, of the same school. The writer wishes to express 
berewith his appreciation for their painstaking work. 4 ‘ ‘ 
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lowing is a summary of the changes taking place between 1900 and 
1930, as revealed by these data: 
1. Courses offered in the several subject groups: — 
i (2) Courses in principles and philosophy of education de- 
creased from 15 to 5 percent of the total nufnber. 
(6) Courses in history of education decreased from 20 to 3.5. 
percent of the total number. = 
(c) Courses in educational sociology decreased from 1.5 tol 
percent of the total number. , 
(d) Courses in educational psychology increased from 5 to 7 
percent of the total number. 
~~ (e) Courses in tests and measurements increased from less than . 
1 to 5.7 percent of the total number. : 
(f) Courses in administration increased from 1.2 to 23 percent 
of the total number. . 
(g) Courses in supervision increased from 4 to 27.5 percent of 
the total number. = 3 : | 
(A) Courses of the seminar or research type increased froma, 14 
to 21 percent of the total number, ; 
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TaBLe 2.—Number of graduate courses in education from 1900 to 1980, according ! 
to subject groups | | 
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Edutational sociology: : 
For graduates and undergraduates } 4 
' For graduates OG ocd oeaue hist Eee * B 
TOMS Series crease ee Me et 1a 
sécper arabian tn Candargrdrate n| 
For graduates only._.......-.2.................. 35 50 
DOR), cceskdeanitieest.t Shida nmasdccda den 86 110 . 
Tests and measurements: ; | 
For graduates and undergrndustes_.... its 56 80 
For graduates only... 2... 36 a 
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2. The percentage of courses open to outset only compared with . 
those open to graduates and undergraduates: ‘ 
(a) Courses in the principles and philosophy of* education 
_ decreased from 48 to 47 percent. 
(6) Courses in the history of education increased from 29 to 
36 percent, 7 i 
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2. The percentage of courses open to graduates only compared with 
' those open to graduates and undergraduates—Continued. 
(c) Courses in educational sociology increased from none to 
H 50 percent. 
(d) Courses in educational psychology increased from 43 to 
45 percent. 
(e) Courses in tests and measurements increased from none to 



















- 


46 percent. : 
(f) Courses in administration decreased from 75 to 48 percent. 
(g) Courses in supervision increased from 20 to 49 percent. 
(h) Courses in methods increased from 33.3 to 48 percent. 
({) Courses of the seminar or research type increased from 42 
to 86 percent. 
(7) The total number of courses for all subject groups increased 
from 48 to 54 percent. j 
8. General trends: | 
(a) The principal increase in the number of courses in the 
principles and philosophy of education took place be- 
tween 1920 and 1925. 

(6) The courses open to both graduates ‘and undergraduates 
in the’ history of education increased quite steadily 
during the entire period. Courses open to graduates 
qnly, in this field, fluctuated considerably in number 
with a sharp increase between 1920 and 1930. 

(c) The greatest increase in courses in educational sociology 
took place between 1915 and 1920. But there has been 
a reduction in the number of these courses since 1925. 

(dq) The principal increases in the number of courses in educa- 
tional psychology appeared between 1900 and 1910 and 
between 1920 ‘and 1925. There was marked increase 
in courses in this field open to graduates only between 
1910 and 1915 and between 1920 and 1930. 

(e) The greatest increase in the number of courses in tests and 
measurements appeared between 1920 and 1925. 

(f) The growth of courses in adniinistration has been exceed- 

7 singly rapid for each period;. however, no increase 
appeared in the number of these courses open to both 
graduates and undergraduates between 1925 and 1930. 

(g) The increase in courses in supérvision was relatively slow 

® until the period between 1915 and 1920. Between 1925 
. ~ and 1930 there was a doubling of these courses open to 
* graduates only. : 

(4) The increase in the number of courses in methods has 
been extraordinary for the entire period, and particu- 
larly so hetween 1920 and 1930, ; . 
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3. General trends—Continued. 

(3) The increase in the number of courses of the seminar or 
research type has also been extraordinary, particularly | 
between 1920 and 1930. | 

’ () The increase in the number of all courses from 132 in 1900 
‘to 1,636 in 1930, is indicative of the increasing emphasis 
on the professional training of the teacher; and the 
growth in the number of courses open to graduates only 
is indicative of higher standards of training through a 
general upgrading of educational courses on the graduate 
level. 


Increase in the number of graduate courses of the nonresearch and 
seminar or research type.—Table 3 shows the increase in the number 
of graduate courses in education of two types of courses—nonresearch 
and seminar or research. 

The growth in the number of the nonresearch courses open to both 
graduates and undergraduates was very great, increasing from 57 in 
1900 to 681 in 1930. The courses open to graduates only showed an 
increase almost as great, from 56 in 1900 to 606 in 1930. The increase 
in all courses of this type during the 304year period was more than 
tenfold. 

The growth in the number of seminar or research type courses was 
alsg significant. Courses of this type open to graduates and under. 
graduates increased from 11 to 50 betwoen 1900 and 1930; in 1925-26 
there were 55 courses of this type available. The increase in the num- 
ber of seminar or research courses open to graduates only was very 
much greater, from 8 in 1900-1901 to 299 in 1930-3i. The total 
number increased eighteenfold during the 30-yeat period. . 
TaBLE 3.—Number of graduate courses in education of the nonresearch type and of 


‘ the seminar or research type | 
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Of the courses open to both graduates and undergraduates in 1930- | 
31, 7 percent were of the seminar or research type and 93 percent-were 
of the nonresearch type. Of those open.to graduates only, 33 percent | 
were seminar or research and 67 percent were nonresearch. Of the 
total number, 23 percent were of the seminar or research type and 
77 percent were of the nonresearch type. - | 

Increase in advanced degrees in education.—Attention is called in the . 
accompanying tables and chart to the increase in the number of 
advanced degrees granted -by the 12 institutions that have been 
studied with resp&ct to the growth in graduate courses in education. 
The degrees in education under consideration are the M.A., M.S, 
master’s degree in education or equivalent, the.Ph.D. with major in 
education, and the Ed.D. A * 

For this group of institutions the growth in the number of master’s 
degrees in which education was the field of major interest was almost 
phenomenal, beginning with 31 in and reaching 3,231 in 1930. 


From 1910 through 1930, there was ad bling or more in the number 


of master’s degrees in the field of education for each 5-year period. 


_ The increase in the number of Ph.D. degrees with major in education 


was particularly evident after 1920. The increase in the number of 
Ed.D. degrees during the same period was less marked and particularly © 
between 1925 and 1930. 

In 1930, the percentage of advanced degrees in education was dis- 
tributed as follows: Master's degrees, 95 percent; Ph.D. degrees, 4.5 
percent; and Ed.D. degrees, .06 percent. - 

Tazsis 4.— Number deanced ee2 19 educalion gra including the M.A... 
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2 CHAPTER IT | 
VIEWS OF AUTHORITIES ON MUTUAL INFLU- 
ENCES OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 


TION AND THE UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


In order to ascertain to what extent graduate schools of education 
have contyibuted to the changes that have been taking place within 
recent years m undergraduate schools of education or teachers col- 
leges, an inquiry covering 13 questions was sent to a number of deans - 
of colleges of education, heads of departments of education in liberal 
arts colleges, and presidents of teacherg colleges. Replies were 
received from 38 institutions: University of Colorado; Colorado State 
Teachers College: ley; University of Cincinnati; University of 
Virginia; Stanford Universit ; Cornell University ; University of Cali- 
fornia; University of Illinois; Harvard University; Boston Univer- 
sity; New York University; Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Yale University; Ohio State University; University of Minnesota . 
‘Lehigh University; University of Missouri; University of Wyoming; 
‘University of Maryland: University of Akron; Bucknell University; 
Iowa State College; Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia} Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; Western Reserve University ; West Virginia 
University; University of Pittsburgh; University. of Pennsylvania; 
, Teachers College, Columbia University; the University of Washing- 

ton; University of Oregon; University of Florida; Pennsylvania State 
, College. : 

The opinions of these officials concerning the influence of the grad- 
-uate school of education or of faculty members whose primary interest 
is in graduate work in educatioti in bringing about the changes in 
undergraduate. colleges of education and teachers colleges are indi- - 
cated in table 5. M : 

According to the opinions submitted, the graduate school had some 
influence in the changes that took place in undergradudte colleges of 
education. Of the aggregate replies received, 377 in number, 100 
indicated that the graduate school had a negative influence on the 
changes, 151 that it had little influence, 94 that it had considerable 
influence, and,32 that it had great influence, The greatest influence . 
of the graduate school of education was indicated in connection with 
question 10; that is, in encouraging the use of special techniques such 

3 statistical methods in the undergraduate school: of education. 
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TaBLB 5.—Extent of influence of the graduate school of education in bringing about | 
speci changes in undergraduate schools of education | 


Number of institutions indicating 
extent o 
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Opinions of heads of departments of education.—Thirteen similar 
questions were sent to the heads of departmefits of education in 
_ graduate schools in order to obtain their views as to any significant 
influence that the changes taking place in the undergraduate school or 
college of education had on graduate work in education within the 
past 10 years. Nineteen ence ugh obthined from the following 
institutions: Ohio State University; Yale ‘University; Boston Univer- 
sity; Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley; Kansas State Teach- 
ers @ollege, Hays; Iowa State College; Western Reserve University ; 
University of New Hampshire; University of Akron; University of 
Missouri; George Washington University; West Virginia University; 
University of Pittsburgh; University of Pennsylvania; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ; University of Washington; University of 
Oregon; University of Florida; and Pennsylvania State College. 
The opinions of these officials concerning the influence of the changes y 
which have and are taking place in the undergraduate colleges of 
education on graduate work are shown in table 6. 
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TaBLe 6.—Erztent of influence of the undergraduate school of education in bringing 
about specified changes in graduate schools of education 
LL 
‘ " Number of institutions indicating 
extent of influence 
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From these replies it would appear that the heads of the depart- 
ments of education in graduate schools believed that the changes 
indicated as having taken place in the undergraduate college of 
education influenced graduate work in education. Of the 200 replies 
in the aggregate, 51 indicated that the changes in the undergraduate 
school of education had had a negative influence, 79 indicated little 

: influence, 56 considerable influence, and 14 great influence. The 
changes for which the greatest influence was reported were: The 
' general increase in enrollments of students; the increase in enroll- | 
ments of teachers already holding teachers’ certificates; facility in the 
use of special techniques such as statistical methods; and the tendency 
of graduates to go directly into graduate work without experience in 
the field. 

Recommended changes in undergraduate work.—In connection with 
the foregoing inquiries, both groups of officials were requested to 
indicate what changes they could suggest in undergraduate work in 
education that might improve graduate work in education. The 
réplies from the heads of undergraduate units of education are sum- 

marized herewith. 

The views of the heads of graduate departments of education con- 
curred on the whole with the heads of the undergraduate units of 
education. ; | 
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From a general standpoint, attention is called to the need of a 
sound philosophy of education. More responsibility should be 
placed on the student. There is need also for a clearer definition 
of important basic courses for teachers which would become the 
- foundation for graduate work in education. Higher standards of 
scholarship are demanded, and a careful weeding out of incompetent 
students should take place before they enter upon graduate study. 
Less.deductive and more inductive study is required, 

Those replying to these questions believed that the undergradu- 
ate program of education should be built on a deeper and more 
general foundation; that 2 full years or more of academic work 
should be required before the professional courses in education are 
begun; that there should be a sufficient background of biology, 
sociology, and economics; and ‘that professional courses should be 
limited to the last 2 years of the undergraduate school or might be 
deferred until the graduate school years. 

The opinions were also given that professional courses should be 
reduced in number and the amount of such work -required should 
be between 9 and 12 semester-credits rather than 18. 

Some experience in research wos thought desirable, preferably in 
cooperation with the professor. : 

_ Teaching experience should: be required @efore the student takes 
‘up graduate work in education. At least 1 year was recommended. 

The methods courses should be integrated with the work in 
observation and practice teaching. 

Additional suggestions for improvement include better library 
facilities, the giving of tests in the use of the English language to 
students looking forward to graduate work in education and greater 
care in the selection of teachers. 
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) = CHAPTER III 
La DOCTOR'S -DEGREES IN EDUCATION 


Fifty-nine universities and colleges in the United States offer work - 
in education leading to the Ph.D. degree, and of these institutions 22 
offer work leading to the degree of doctor of education. They are the 
University of California; Stanford University; University of Southern — 
California; George Washington University, Washington, D.C.; 
Indiana University; Harvard University; Boston University; Boston 
College ; Johns Hopkins University; Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rutgers University; New York University; Univérsity of Buf- 
falo; Teachers College, Columbia University; University of North 
Dakota; Western Reserve University; University of Oklahoma: 
University of Oregon; Pennsylvania State College; University of 
Pittsburgh; Temple University; and West Virginia University. 

The principal characteristics of the degree of doctor of education as 
compared with those of the Ph.D. degree are summarized herewith. 

Purpose.—The general purpose of the Ed.D. degree as indicated by 
approximately half of the institutions under consideration may. be 
stated as follows: } } . 


he 


1. It emphasizes high-grade constructive studies in the field of education. 
2. It emphasizes the mastery of professional subject matter rather than the 
carrying on of original research. 
3. It emphasizes the organization of educational materials for the purpose of test- 
‘ing educational theory and practice in the achool. 
4. It is more interested in practical problems than in those that are theoretical. 
The Ph.D. degree appears to emphasize what may be termed 
scholarship in the historical, theoretical, or pure science aspects of 
education. It also may be concerned with the development of new 
techniques as well as new knowledge. ’ 
Types of Ed.D. degrees.—Four institutions have set up two types of 
Ed.D. degree. " & | | 
At Stanford University is found the school administrator type ahd 
_. the master teacher type; at the University 6f Southern California, the 
administration-supervision-counselor. type and the master teacher 
type; at the University of Oklahoma, the master teacher type and — 
' the master administrator type; and‘at the University of Oregon, the | 
school administrator type and the high-school principal type. In | 
each cage one of the main objects is the preparation of school adiin- ! 
istrators, and the other objective in three cases is the preparation of 
456 it. | 
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master teachers. Only one institution gives particular attention to 
the high-school principal, : , i 
Admission to candidacy.—The procedure in obtaining admission to. 
wcandidacy to the Ed.D. degree differs from the corresponding pro- 
cedure for the Ph.D. primarily with respect to the emphasis on foreign 
. language requirement, the requirement of teaching experience, special 
knowledge of the technique of educational research, and in certain 
cases preliminary demonstration of ability to undertake graduate 
work. 
The foreign language requirement.—In general, the foreign language 
requirement for the Ed.D. degree is contingent upon the need for one 
- or more languages in connection with the study of the problem at 
hand. Sixteen of the 17 institutions submitting data on this topic 
reserve the right to require an examination ‘In foreign languages if 
necessary. In only 1 of the 17, are 2 foreign languages required; 1 of 
these may be French or German. Three institutions prescribe one 
foreign language. In 2 institutions, a language is aptional with one 
or more tool subjects such as statistics, educational methods, or re- 
search methods. For the Ph.D."degree with major in education, a 
reading knowledge of French and German is required in all but 3 
' Institutions; in 2 of these, 2 langeages are required, one of which must 
be French or German. In 1 case the sfatistics or other tool subjects, 
of research may be substituted for the language requirement. 
‘Teaching experience.—Ten institutions of this group indicate that 
teaching experience is required before the candidate can obtain the 
Ed.D. degree. -In 3 cases, a record of successful teaching experience 
is required before the student can take up work in the graduate school 
toward the Ed.D. | 
In 1 school, 1 year of sugcessful teaching experience is required. ‘~In 
2 schools, 2 years of successful-classroom or administrative experience 
is expected, afid in-1 case 1 of these years of experience must have 
been obtained after receipt of the A.B. degree, 
Two other institutions require at least 3 years of experience in 
teaching or educational administration. In 1 of these institutions, 
at least 1 of these years must follow admission to eandidacy and 1 
must follow the completion of the normal school or college course; 
that is, before admission to the Ed.D. course of study. In another 
school at last 4 yeara of teaching or equivalent educational service is 
& prerequisite; and in another, at least 6 years of teaching or adminis- 
tration is necessary. 7 | < 
Program of study.—The programs of study for the Ed.D. in those 
institutions which do not have two types of doctor’s degrees in educa- 
tion do not differ to any great extent in their organization from the . 
Program set up for the Ph.D. with major in education. In certain -  » 
cases the professional program of study, for the Ed.D. is considered to 
be of equal importance with the Tarertetion, or of greater importance, _. 
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PART VII: EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES HELD 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATJON OF TEACHERS - 

‘+ CHAPTER I | 
THE MAJOR ISSUES AND THEIR MEANINGS 
or _ INTRODUCTION 


Today, when many are‘discussing the place of the schools in social 
reconstruction, it is worth while to discover how the educational 
' profession is thinking on some of the more crucial social and educa- 
tional issues. Particularly strategic is that portion of the profession 
which instructs and oversees the professional education of prospective 


teachers. What*these leaders belieye has & wide radius of influence; 
for their students preside in the classrooms of the Nation’s schools,’ * * 
and administer organized education in practically every logglity in . 


the country. What these teacherg of teachers. think on crsjgial ques-. 
tions is of large importance to the present and future welfare 

| cquntry. ; | .? ; . ce 
_ There are, at any time in a N ation’s life, some beliefs. and practices 
remaining relatively steady and unchanging while other beliefs and 
practices are changing under the impact of new conditions. There 
are always the relatively constant elements and at the same time rela- 
tively changing elements. Correspondingly the ‘people themselves 

experience conflicts. To keep an equilibrium of the constant and the 
changing is evidently one of society’s most difficult tasks. There will 


be those who fear change: they prefer to abide solidly by the old way. - 


Again there are those who not only welcome change but make a fetish 


to be found distributed. Where, on such a scale, are the teachers 


and the teachers of teachers to be found when current questions pf 


large import are put to them? Cae : 

For instance, the stress of depression'has made the western world 
conscious of ite “individualism ” in social and economic matters of ~ 
Gere me 7 


 Thls part waa prepared by Dr. R. B. Raup, associate professor of edacatlop! Teachers College, Colum 
bla University. He was assisted in the preparation of the instrument b 
School, 
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common concern. Are the leaders in the teaching profession alert 
to this issue? ‘ Apparently the doctrine of socialization proclaimed 
| throughout the past generation has had some effect upon the members 
| of this group. They respond to the language of social responsibility 
| ‘ with readiness and force. ‘Sixty-four percent reveal a strong belief 
in this direction. They would temper individuals to the claim of 
society. . ; 
When they are confronted zt h particulars, however, the case is not 

































so clear. There is evide t, although théy would be willing to 
socialize conduet in general, they would not change thiffgs so much in 
particular in order to do it. 1A ee 
The meanings of this, as of many other related phenomena, deserve 
study. Later in these pages such study will be reported, a study made 
possible by the cooperation of the members of the teaching and ad- 
‘Ininistrative staffs of more than 70 institutions carrying on the pro- 
+ fessional education of teachers. This cooperation consisted in mark- 
_ing the statements on two instruments * and in filling out a personal 
data questionnaire. On each statement they marked their agreement 
or disagreement. The complete instruments are reproduced for 
reference purposes as appendix D and E. 7 
The first instrument, Teachers Views on Some Problems in General 
Educational Theory, was so constructed as to be representative of 
the points on which educators of the country show wide differences of 
. View. It falls into seven main parts. Each part represents a funda- - 
~ mental educational issue. Under each such issue are the statements 
(from;10 to 12) bearing upon it—statements which, when marked for. 
agreement or disagreément, tend to reveal where the tiarker stands in’.” 
beliefs upon its several aspects. The ‘marker’s position on the iss. 
is in this manner judged not from one statement only ‘but from his - 
responses to 10 or more related statements. Experience with the 
’ instrument has revealed thé wisdom of this device, The findings can, 
_ be much more relied upon than they could otherwise be to reveal the 
mind of the marker. | 
Perhaps thé chief service of this study will be in the opportunity it. 
gives the profession to think together on matters of fundamental 
_ importance. One of the groups studied was made up of 27 professors 
and 3 graduate students in Teacllers College, Columbia University. 
This group togk what is here called the moat “liberal” position among 
all the groups which voted on the issues. Is this position correct? 
While some think that it is, that is not the way in which the reader 
is asked to consider it:, Instead, it should be considered as a proposi-’ ! 
tion made by these 30 persons to their colleagues in America. ‘It 
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invites these colleagues to compare their own views with this pro- 
posed position. Each institution may be seen in relation to = | 
institutions and to the group of professors, Any instruc 7 
compare his own views with these same totals by finding where he 
stands on the instrument as a whole or on any of its seven categories. | 
Perhaps his views are better. He will know of the differences, how- 7 : 
ever, and know of them more definitely than wotld have been possible : 

| 


adequate philosophies of education. of f 
_ The matters of fact are not lightly dealt with. ; All the rigor possible 
has been exercised in the effort to get a correct picture, and the state- 
ments of “fact” have sought throughout to allow for every serious 
doubt in advance and to honor the reader's own reasonable skepticisms. 
Statements have been ventured only after the most careful checking. 
The phenomena of belief and point of view resist ma ematical 
precision. They ane impulsive, complex, dynamic. They are here 
operative through word-symbols and statements. The ‘getting of 
significant relatignships among them is at the same time a stimulus 
lo them; and the very contact tends to speed the tendency of views 
to alter and adapt. Full recognition is given this point, for it is just ° 
this dynamic process which the Survey would further. If, therefore, 
the picture is neatly enough accurate to be a stimulus to a search by 
_ educators inte some ‘of their inmost:beliefs; and to a vital exchange of 
view within the profession, the effort-shall not have been in vain. | 
On the following pages are presentéd the seven main issues (cate- 
gories) and a brief outline of the significance of each. After each 
presentation is recorded the vote of the total group and of the 30 " 
professors on that section. ‘ 


THE MAJOR ISSUES AND THEIR MEANINGS! 


A. Sratic-Dynautc 


1. The purpose of educetfon ahould be essentially to prepare boys 
and girls for the activities which make up, or which gught to 
_ make up,-well-rounded adult life. , 
5. The most effective instruction results when the teacher aims 
: primarily to prepare the child for successful adult life. 
23. Upon the public schools of America must rest, as their dominant 
task, the guardianship and transmission of race heritage. 
27. In this period of rapid change, it is highly important that educa- 
tion be charged with the task of preserving the established and ; 
_ enduring educational aims and objectives, | 14 
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'.. Third, their notions regarding the function of the schools in relation 
“+; to oontroversial matters, statement 10,2 28: Fourth, their peyote 
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40. Job analysis is a highly reliable technique for determining prin- 
ciples and objectives for the elementary school curriculum. 

19. The best way to deal with such doctrines as communism is to 
teach positively the soundness of our economic system. 

33. In the interest of social stability, the members of the new genera- 
tion must be brought into confNymity with enduring beliefs 
and institutions of our national civilization. 

34. As science develops, it will some day be able to predicf up toa 

very high degree of accuracy what a given individual will do 

- in almost any particular situation. 

43. Adult life changes so rapiilly that it cannot safely be used oS sak 
the standards for the education of children, 

48. With the extension of knowledge and the development of sciance, 
the element of uncertainty in life is being progressively ° 
decreased. 

7. If the curricula of our Fashion deinins institutions are to be - 
changed from their traditional academic basis, a survey of the 
school activities of teachers in the public schools should fur- 
nish us the basic materials for building the new curricula. 

28. In any community where opinion is predominantly on one side of 

; a certain question, the wise teacher will keep classroom dis- 

- cussion off that question. 

Two ways of meeting change are patent. The first, as has been 
noted, fears and therefore tends to resist and to hate it. Threat of 
change is viewed as a potential evil. The second welcomes change as 
an omen of better things and will even institute measures calculated _ 
to bring more change. The former way, when it persists, marks what 
may be called the ‘‘static” outlook and disposition, the latter way 


- marks the ‘‘dynamic.” So prevalent is this difference of viewpoint 


and character that it becomes one of the seven main. issue points. 


i Stated thus in logical extremes, only a few persons would be found 
‘who subscribe to one or to the other extreme. The-shades of differ- 


ence are often fine. But it is not difficult to find wide and marked . 
differences on such a scale, even though the extremes arerare. There 
is no doubt that some persons tend to register far over in the 
“dynamic” half of the scale, while others respond far’ into the. 
“static” half. It is these differences wiich are of most intersat and 
concern. 

At least 6 well-known areas are to be noted in the 12 statements n 
this category. In 6 areas, that is, the teachers of teachers were given 
an opportunity to register either as “static” or Vdynamic. ” One 


‘ area is their belief regarding the general aims ‘of education, covered 


by statements 1, 5, 23, 27, 33. A second is their conception of how 
aims and objectives’ should be determined, statements 40, A3, 7. 
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logical theories, statement 34. Fifth, their metaphysical conceptions 
of man and nature, statement 48. Sixth, their beliefs régarding the 
powers of science as a method of thought upon social and educational 
problems, statements 34, 48. There are other areas, but it is note- 
worthy that these 6 are prevalent ones. The statements were gleaned 
from a wide and careful search of current educational thought. If an 
educator locates his views in these 6 areas no emall part of his mental 
direction is thereby indicated: far from all of it, of course, but int 
a part which is highly significant in him as an educator in current 
times, , 

What does it mean to be “static” in these areas? “Dynamic?” 
Answers to these questions will be the Burest route to understanding 
what may be indicated when the profession registers its views on this 
category, Space permits only the most skeleton-like sketch of these 
meanings. In the following parallel columns. are indicated the two 
extreme poirits of view in this field, the static and dynamic. ways of. ° 
looking at the several questions. 

It bas been thought best to state the opposite extremes in practi- 
cally all instances. Probably few persons hold to either extreme; but, 
on the other hand, all persons do distribute somewhere between these 
extremes, and can be located with fair accuracy in one half or the, 
other of the scale. The use of such terms as “static”, ‘academic’. 
“traditional”, ete., in naming the left-hand column, while more 
honorific and pleasing terms are employed for the right-hand column, 
does reveal the preference of the authors. But this is for purposes of - 
emphasis on the proposition made and ‘not to be calling people names. 
There is searcely a reader who would be all on the left-hand side just. 
as there is rarely anyone all oh the right-hand side. Those responsi- 
ble for this instrument, while much more on the right-hand side than 
on the left, are still indeed partly on the left, partly “static”, “aca- 
demic”, “traditional.” The names are-most appropriate to the logi- 

cal extremes, and serve thus to locate the issue rather than to locate 
and to indict persons. An individual may hold a position which runs 
far to the left on some of the issues and have an able defense in rea- 
son for it.. There is no intolerance of him in the names used. Since 
the words do apply to the logical extremes and there are probably 
no persons to be fourd at the extreme on the left-hand side, no one 
should feel himself dubbed with an unsavory name. The assumption 
is made that all readers join the author in wishing to avoid the 
logical extreme ‘on the [eft-hand side as a consistent position. 9 ae 
Note, too, that more eleboration is given in most cases to the points 3 
in the right-hand column. This is because it is the leas well-known 
extreme. The left-hand points are usually so familiar that they need 
only be indicated for most readers, ~ a as 
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Static + hi Dynamic 
1. Prepare the child for an adult life 1. Refuse to make solutions long tn 
' little different from that which ‘advance for those now being 
prevails now among his elders. taught. What is adult now will in 


, many and probably serious aspects 
Se not be ‘‘grown-up” 20 ygars from’ 


‘~ = * now. 
2. Prediction of life 20 years from now 2. Predict wherever possible, but 
is feasible and safe. A change and the precarious in life 
; - ‘ | make events unique as they come. 


To force a prediction is to fail in 
the effort and to deprive the cur 
rent event of ite unique due. 
8. Teach and learn for the future 3. Have faith in aroused intelligence 


’ according to the present prevailing and teach and learn for the events 
group’ view, even on matters in which the intelligence thus 
clearly controversial In society. furnished can intrinsically operate. 

4. The needs of adult years, not of 4. Childhood has a personal right of its 

‘ childhood, are the proper focus of own and is not properly to be 

. 6ducational efforta with children. subordinated as euch to largely 
unpredictable néeds of adult years, 


6. Social stability requires the teaching 6&= Strict conformity and unquestioning 
- of largely unquestioning loyalty to __— obedience are not the dy 

prevailing institutions, customs, route to stability. Rather how, 

_and conventions. ‘  pitality to difference as a possible 

; improvement, and Belief that Bocial 

stability may often depend upon 
criticiam and reconstruction. 

6. ‘Objectives: in education are best 6. All factual and concrete data and 


r 
- 


* 


determined by treating statistically evidence are properly to be seoured, 

_ those ways of doing things which ‘but in and through this process ig 

°° are currently prevalent. Choices operating the only proper way in 
among them are made by counting which purposes, ends, goais, ob- 

jury votes. “ . jectives are ever fo t is, 






the intrinsic interaction ‘ind inte- 
gration of value judgments and 


‘“ * decisions by those concerned in the 
v whole undertaking. 

7. Objectives are determined largely 7. If education and the profession are 
through a study’ of needs and to fulfill a proper function in 
activities within the present school eociety, the aims and objectives 
system as currently operated. of its endeavors must emerge 


primarily through participation in 
oo ’ | and study of the present social 
he c¥ conditions. The ends thus for- 
mulated must be ends in and for 
the society of the times.’ 


a ‘ my 
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8. Psychology ‘s primarily and finally 8 The individual is basically an intere '""’ 


a psychology of the individual: acting organism. The unity isa | 
the individual conceived as having unity of organism and surround- 
a an original nature more or less ings. Traits are as truly a. part 
independent of the surroundings of of the situation dutside the organ- | 
_ his birth and infancy. He should ism as they are within the organ- 
be studied fer the laws of his ism. Inasmuch as the social sur- 
‘behavior—laws ‘which, when dis. roundings are Vital a part of } 
covered, give sure keys to controk the total tion, ahy psychol- | 
of human learning and conduct. ogy of the individual must be at the | 
Study behavior by finding con- same time a social psychology. | 
stants in parts of belfavior, con- Disengaged parts of man’s 
stants which will increase under- ‘behavior may be found to have 
standing and control of the whole * considerable constancy as such, but 
conduct, the conduct of man as a whole 
- . Individual is another matter. It is 
t in constant process of becoming, 
: scarcely predictable to the point of 


- Scientific control. Real human ’ 
control is a common undertaking, 
‘e" | not the control of one person over 
the other. ; ‘< 


The static-dynamic category better than any one of the others 
marks the character of the whole instrument. The categories overlap 
in meaning, unavoidably so, and indeed desirably so. A person’s 
outlook on life and education is not a matter of categories; it is a 
fluid whole and eventually best understood as such. Analysis: is for 






Following is the way the total number of educators voted on this 
npajor issue and as c8mpared with the vote of the 30 professors: : 





» 


B. Acapemic—Dinecr Lire | 


" 2. For the elementary school; I favor a curriculum which jn large 

- part represents an organization im terms of separate subjects. 

6. The moyément to substitute “activities” for “subjects” in the 
school curriculum wil] operate against the best interestg of ~ 

American education. - ’ 

10. The remedy for the overcrowded curriculum in the elementary 

* school is a program of carefully sefected minimum ess¢h tials 
in the various subjects calling for greater mastery of fewer 

details, dig ie : : a Tr 
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16~Education should fork toward the goal of teaching and learning 
things when the need for them arises in life experiences. 
29. The pupil profits largely in the degree that there ig Jogical organi- 
zation of the materials of instruction presented to him. 
3. Systems of uniform: examinations given by boards of education 
in sorfre States should be eliminated from the American public 
school. 


12. Courses: in the classics and in inathenintiog still remain among “ 


the most effective agencies of mental development in the 

, students. 
24. Telling children about the pod behavior that.is expected of them 
and urging them to follow precepts is a procedure justified — 
by the results which it produces in conduct. 


41. The finer phases of culture are best pursued for their own sake, 


.and should, on the whole, be kept separate from matters of 
~ practical and vocational development. 


52. The scholastic attainments of pupils as revealed by standardized 


achievement tests constitute a reliable basis upon, which to 
Yate the teachers of those pupils. | 

17. College-entrance eécitivetcteita are too academiq@in character 

for the good of our secondary schools. 

38. It is impossible to predict the adult needs of the sohigaiy ponies 
school pépulation with sufficient accuracy to justify an edu- 
cational program based on minimum essentials of subject 

< matter. 
For nearly a generation there has been a steady conflict between the 


i academic tradition and an emerging insistence upon an education 


ff 





/which focuses in the core of current Caer The former 


educates by advancing the systematic dis¢iplines in the grasp of the 
new generation, while the hatter sees knowledge as functiona and the 
organization of knowledge as unique for each learner, appropriate to 


‘the course of his own experience. This issue remains with the educa- 


tional profession today, still unsettled in theory and utterly confusing 


_ to peachos. 


Academic r Direct life 


1¢ Proper education consists in having 1, Instead of subjects, this view finds 

pupils learn: something already sye- the focus of the educative process in 

tematically and logically monn by * the events of intrinsic experience and 

others. thinks of knowledge and knowledge- 

organisation as contributory, instru- 

mental in the process. Knowledge 

and ite organization are necessary 

“ . indeed, but are gathered and formu- 

* lated in the coursé’ of events, as. 

: much @ product of the events as 
; " @ precondition of their solution, 
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2. The first test of such education is 2. The true test of educational pro- 
retention of the subject matter used. cedure is the functional value of the 
-The examination of subject matter knowledge acquired in connection 
retention is the incentive as well as with events in the life of the learner. 

Ahe test of learning. Success in edu- Greater richness and mastery of on- | 








cation is success with examinations. 
Promotion is according to such 


‘ ee 


3. There is transfer of learning from 


the study of subjects and the work- . 


ing of examinations to other kinds 
of function in the learner’s life. 
To master the subjects is to school 
‘the mind for all of life. This must 
be an assumption of the academic 
view. ~ 


. In addition to the assumption of 
transfer, is an evident belief that 
success in the academic endeavor 
(subjects and examination) corre- 
lates highly with ability for success in 
many important functions in private 
and public life, e.g., good judgment in 
social problems and decision, sagac- 
ity in political and diplomatic affairs, 

- business and the professions. 


6. Culture inheres in the more or less 


formal acquisition of the race’s or- 
ganized knowledge. To be conver- 


sant in these disciplines is to be. 


among the keepers of the best. @r, 
puraue them is the chief end of man. 
To attain therein is to be cultured. 


5. There is no proper 


coming events in life is the end of | 


educational effort. All else, includ- 
ing the subject matters, is properly 
subordinate to this. 


3. There may be some transfer, but 


it is not enough to justify the 
subjects-centered/ procedure. The 
indicated place to learn a thing is 
in direct connection with its actual 
functiéning in experience. The best 
time to learn a thing is “just before 
it is used.” Such is not always 
possible, but the direct-life view 
would approach it in all possible 
degrees. 


4. Success with the subjecta bespeaks 


an intellectual ability of x kind. It 
may correlate highly with other 
abilities or it may not. There is no 
assurance that it will. If an individ- 
ual bas such ability along with’ other 
traits not thus measured -he will 
probably go far. The direct-life view 
maintains that the latter traits, atti- 
tudes, dispositions, and functional 
abilities are of primary importance, 
not incidental, and not an inevitable 


- accompaniment of\ academic success. 


This view would 

tion of the functi 
actual life-setting, 
organized knowled 
part of this process. 


ress the cultiva- 

‘ traite in the 
and make the 
an emerging 














cultural from the 
know the bearings 
subject matter upon 
one subject upon an 
merit, but devotion 
is secondary and eventually anemic. 
Far more essential ig it to know the 
needs of current events and to be 
conversant with race’s accumu- 
lated knowledge,.aé it bears upon a 


such pursuits 


responsible effort to bring’ these 
events to satisfactory resolution. 
This is the prime condition of being 
cultured. 
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6. The conventional “‘subjects”’ educa- 
tion is held to give a aavor of indus- 
trious respectability, while, in fact, 


! 6. The “subjects” program is essen- 
| tially conservative in character. It 






~ 





| considers it education’s chief task to 


preserve the heritage by putting it 
at the disposal of the on-coming 
generations. No attention to the 
new must be allowed to preclude the 


fullness and accuracy of the trans-. 


mission of past attainments. Educa- 
tion concerns itself properly with this 
transmission. The new social-cul- 
tural problems are for the mature, 
thus equipped. They are not for the 
immature, in schools. 


7. The social philosophy of the status 
quo is the one which prevails in the 
educational undertaking. If there 
is a conflict of philosophies in the 


present status of society the phi- - 


losophy of education is the philosophy 
of the dominant group in society, 
usually the majority of the people. 


‘ 


invidious social distinctions tend 


thereby to be fostered, and the most 
needy events of current life go un- 
attended by ‘better’? and disin- 
terested intellects. More often than 
not identified with a static attitude 
in social and educational matters, the 
“‘gubjecte”’ program persists, casting 
a spell of authoritarianism over 
education and constituting a block to 
due consideration of change. The 
organised knowledge is important, 
but only as a service congenial to 
the needs of the advancing, uncertain 
front of current events. 


7. When education is conceived as on 


the advancing front of a society and 
culture in the process of becoming, 
the philosophy of education is prop- 
erly a ventured philosophy of a new 
society and culture. The new educa- 
tion—direct-life—is in the nature of 
the case, therefore, called upon to 
venture, in terms to be effective, the 
kind of society it wants. This is an 
inescapable implication of the direct- 
life focus of educational effort. 


Any light that can be thrown upon the present status of thought 
regarding this issue becomes intensely significant. 
teachers of teachers think in connection? 


What do the 





C. ScrzenceE—PHILOSOPHY 


18. For some types of problems in education, the philosophic and not 
the scientific method must remain permanently the guide to a 


solution. 


21. We must come to rely chiefly upon scientific method to give us 
adequate educational objectives. | | 

80. The increasing use of scientific method in the study of education 
will ultimately lead to the abandonment of philosophy. .of 


education. 
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44, Seeing that “natural philosophy” has been superseded by the ‘ | 
exact sciences, we may expect that philosophy of education | 
will eventually be superseded by the science of education, 

25. The time will probably come when the major objectives of educa- 
tion will be determisted~ay persons recognized as experts in the 
science of education. 

45. General theory frequently fails to become operative in the 
teacher's practice because it is by nature so abstract as to prove 
functionally effective for only a few of the gifted studonts. 

53. The success of exact science in achieving control and mastery of 
mechanical things is an indication of what may be expectad 
when the methods of the exact sciences are applied to the 
fields of human and _ social phenomena. 

9. The place given to specific techniques and measurements in the 
professional education of teachers today should be reduced 
rather than increased. . 

31. A course in general educational theory can be as close to the vital 
and immediate needs of the prospective teacher as is the 
provision for his technical training and supervised practice. 

36. The need for courses in general educational theory in teacher- 
training institutions should gradually disappear as a growing 
science of education shall continually improve our techniques 
and objective tests and measures. 

49. For the prospective teacher to have a good course in general 
principles of education and no specific training, would be 
better than for him to have only the technical specific training 
and no course in general principles of education. (Supposing 
he could have only one or the other, not both.) , 

This category is not easilygnamed. The title employed is not an 
antithesis in fact. Only in @mphasis can the conflict be said to exist. 

There is no such sharp distinction between science and philosophy as 

the title indicates. The real conflict indicated is that’ between ex- 

treme devotion to fact getting, usually by quantitative means, and | 
on the other hand, belief in the more inclusive use of thought, finding 
not only facts but more nearly adequate purposes, policies, goals, 
and programs. Since the turn of the century there has been almost 
messianic hope and faith in the method of exact science, a hope that 
all phenomena would eventually yield through it to precise under- 
standing and control. In this, education reflected the general trend 
in social sciences. If all energies could be devoted to getting the 
facts, somehow the judgments of purpose, policy, plan, aim, objective, 
would just come about and they would be right. Values and value 
judgments should eventually be precluded by exact knowledge. Man 
would be released for a life of understanding and control such as he 
had not before dreamed of, even control over man and society. 
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Science and technology have been the prevailing passion of the more 
scholarly students of the country’s problems for most of a generation. 
In education, the measurement movement and testing, together 
with a rigid adherence to science and objective observation in the 
psychology of the individual, have been the chief expressions of the 
scientific passion. A close second to these has been the desperate 
effort to determine educational objectives by counting items in the 
existing status of society. Much of good may eventually be reaped 
from this trend. But it has come about that these devices for meas- 
uring are being allowed to preclude the necessity for thinking through 
problems of psychology and education, especially in respect to ques- 
tions of policy. There has been detailed answering of questions of 
fact, isolated fact, quantitatively demonstrable fact. But there has 
‘been only a minimum of thinking regarding’ what we are about, 
where we are going, how’ to keep values represented in plans and 
programs and yet keep them growing and adapting in changed con- 
ditions. Considerable study has been devoted to the business of 
thinking toward isolated fact, but there has been neglect of the busi- 
ness of thinking inclusively both toward those facts which will not 
respond to quantitative treatment and toward the formulations of 
purpose which release action in the service of an increasing number 
of human values. ‘ : 
7 This is the major issue under which the statements of the present 
category were assembled. Searching these statements, the i issue 18 
found showing itself in the following ways: 











































Science Philosophy 

1, All other modes of reflective thinking 1. The techniques of the exact scien- 

are gradually being replaced by the _tist, particularly as they. depend 
way of the exact scientist. As upon the advance of quantitative . 

‘yapidly as his techniques may treatment, leave untouched the 

catch up, all thinking of the more whole function of forming ends, 

inclusive, ‘‘theoretical’’ kind must programs, objectives, purposes, 

give way. and polivsies. The method of fact 


getting is not the method of this 
function. Moreover the usual. 
“objective” method of fact getting 
in exact science is not adequate to 
the needs for fact getting in all 
' social and human phenomena. 
: , These facts elude the quantitative 
< techniques; they require to be 
’ judged within the experience itself, 
“7, intrinsically. They are not the. 
appropriate subject matter for an 
extensive use of the usual “‘extrin- 
sic”’ objective methods. 


1 
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2. The facts, in educational science, 2. Facts are always somebody’s facts. 







will, when found, make decisions, and require therefore to be esti- 
policies, plans, etc., wiser and ever mated in light of the philosophy of 
more adequate. First, last, and . that person. The best that facta 
always—‘‘get the facts.” can do is to inform and check a 





- process of preference and purpose 
which is prevailing. They do not 
and cannot form those purposes, 
preferred directions, and programs. 
This latter process must be studied 
and advanced in its own right. 
This is particularly important in 
this day when the aims of both the 
social and the educational process 


















¥ are being impelled into recon- 
struction. 

3. The subject matters and the accu- 3. All that has been said before in this 
mulating mass of techniques will column will have made it clear that 
greatly reduce the need for to cut off the facilities for liberating 
“theory” education of student the minds of teachers for the more 
teachers in normal schools and inclusive thinking through of the 
teachers colleges. Indeed, this is functions of education and the 
already the case. profession is equivalent to gross 








neglect of the heart of the thinking 
process, while putting a defeating 
faith in but one partial phase of it. 





An individual may examine his own views by trying his estimate of 
the statements under this category, and by comparing his position on 
the whole category with that of the whole number of educators who 
marked the instrument. How do the educators stand on this issue? 










i 
Science | Philosophy 






D. TgavirionaL INpIvipvALIsM—SOcIALIZATION 


4. In educating the youth of our country we have indeed put 
emphasis upon individual success, but we have done so with 
due consideration for social good. ; 

22. The school should strive to develop in its pupils that hardy and: 
rugged individualiam which characterized early American * 
life. , : "a : 

8. Bach State should be free to order ita’ own education without 

being obliged ‘to heed the decisions of. any system of national 
planning commissions. 







- 
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b . but not mer eee in America. Proletarian class fens 
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" 26. With increasing interdependence within our national life, there 


is need for some type of central agency to effect a corresponding 
increase in unification of educational effort. 

32. By means of a system of Nation-wide planning commissions, the 
United States should undertake deliberately to shape and 
give direction to the course of its social development. - 


39., The first concern of the teaching profession in America should be 


with the understanding and control of the forces that are mak- 

; ing a new society.- 

42. The effectiveness of education should. be déteensien more by 
general social conditions (euch, for instance, as revealed through 

' crime statistics) than by any apparent effect upon particular 

individuals. 

14. It is sound practice to apportion State school funds to local com- 
munities according to the amounts those communities are 
already spending for their schools. 


46, - Without passing upon the merits of communism, we might find a 


valuable suggestion for us in Russia’s current use of her public _ 
schools in carrying out a deliberately planned social program 
in the. nation. 
51. Any organization of education of higher official standing than 
that now represented by the Office of Education in Washington, 
D.C., would tend unduly to jeopardize the rightful control by 
States and local communities over their own edu¢ation. 
One of the oldest of social issues, this one, because of circumstances, 
happens now to be the youngest, the newest in point of emphasis. 
Western society is today having to reckon with its tradition of ex- 


‘treme individualism. So long as a receding frontier and an agritul- 


tural economy remained the rule among American people thege was 
peculiar merit in the vigorous individual independence (or self- 
dependence) which marked their lives. * When these conditions gave 
way to urbanized industrial communities and to our modern interde- 
pendence, the kind of individualism which had prevailed was com- 
pelled to yield ground, It has indeed yielded some ground, but asa‘ 
practice it remains to cause much conflict and oftentimes ruin. Cur- ~ 


. Trent economic maladjustment is in no small measure due to “‘indi- 


vidudlism ’’—or ‘to say the least, the prevailing kind of individualism - 
definitely prevents getting together to order. the existing economy for 


_ the correction of the most obvious maldistribution: Some kifid of . 
common, cotporate arranging needs to be done if standards of living 


are to. approach the clear possibilities of security and satisfaction. 
How such arranging and ordering shall be done is the chief point in 
question. Laissez-faire, competitive individualism evidently does not 
work. Dictatorial rule from above is unsavory. Fasciam is pro- 
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inance is advocated, but this, too, is not sufficiently. representative 
here to gain momentum. Various sorte of schemes for planning are 
proposed, none yet with favor sufficient to bring it even near to adop- 
tion. The Government goes into business to the cry of keeping 
government out of business, while the whole country looks to the 
Government to do something toward bringing prosperity again. 
Thus is proclaimed in words an ancient individualism and advanced 
in deeds and in expectation a centralized control and regulation of our 


economy. «= - 


This is the conflict in society represented in ‘the issue being con- 
sidered. For which kind of social control are we educating? One 


‘scarcely knows. Some educate for one kind, some for another. But 
. certain it is that education is mostly for the traditional kind in theory 


and in practice. Only here and there is the opposed thedry being 

advanced in education, but it is increasing in spread and in emphasis, 

No one of the 7 major issues promises more acute conflict than this, 
Several forms taken’ by the issue are to be noted in the statements, 


Traditional Individualism 
1. Staunch faith in a laissez-faire pro- 


gram in society and ‘‘rugged” 
independent individualism. 


2. It is not the businesa of public edu- 
cation in the schools to concern 


itself with current social problems. - 


- Rather must the schools bring up 
a generation able to\think, and let 
them, as adults, deal with the 


problems. The young cannot un-_ 


derstand the problems of society 
with sufficient realising sense to 


justify - bringing such problems 


into the school. 


3. Nothing savoring of increased cen- 
tralization of social and educa- 


tional control in the Nation should - 


be harbored.’ This would be con- 
trary to the local and individual 


self-determination which consti-: 


‘tute the heart of our tradition as a 
Nation. 





‘Socialization 
1. “Rugged” individualism fs no longer 
tenable; some new type of indi- 
vidualism must emerge, an indi- 
vidualism conceived in interde- 
pendence and taking corporate 
forms. ; ies 
2. Educators, charged with bringing up 
& géheration in the ideals of the 
country, find that these ideals are 
in conflict and confusion. They 
must have clearer ideals for society. 
Moreover, they know that the 
social environment educates more 
effectively than can the schools; 
’ that the educator, if he is to be 
effective must take eome respon- 
sibility for urging and assisting in 
the redirection of this social en- 
vironment. Both adults and the 
young must participate in this 
undertaking. 
3. The times call for a centralized over- - 
_ sight and control commensurate 
with the developing interdepend- — 
ence in modern civilization. This « 
view does not fear Government 
interference. It fears only unwise | 
Government interference. Educa 
tion, as does our society iteelf, 
requires intelligent coordination 
and effective planning. i 
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From various angles there come arguments and influences pro and 
con on this question. The people fear centralization of control. But 
they also suffer without it. They cherish the freedom of local and 
individual initiative and judgment, but they keep strengthening our 
| central organization, at times perhaps just to protect the locality, 
| They have contrived to believe in State financial support of local edu- 

cation, hoping that it can be maintained without impairing local 
' Initiative and freedom. Groups interested in the promotion of social- 
ecenomic coordination and planning vested with power of govern- 
ment, believe that education also will have to be planned, for the two 
* cannot work at odds if the venture is to succeed. - The votes on this 
issue are as follows: . P 





KE. Herepity—ENvVIRONMENT 


4. It is misleading to believe that any one is a “born teacher.” 


57. Education miay well be conceived as the unfolding of what is 

latent in the child. . 

60. Environmental influences, more than heredity, determine the ) 
differences in mental ability which children show. : 

63. The people of some nations possess on the average a greater 

' ‘mative capacity for learhing languages than do the people of 

~ some other nations. + 

66. Man’s inborn tendency to fight makes it highly improbable that 
war can ever bewntirely abolished. mt 

69. As far as capacity for education is concerned, one race is practi- 
cally as capable of higher civilization as another. 

72.’ Classes in society are determined largely by conditions which 
are biologically inherent, hence social stratification must be 
accepted in any social order. . 

75. The source of economic competition is found in the trait of acquisi- 
tiveness in man’s original nature. 7 " 

- 78. Orphan infants adopted into very desirable homes sometimes 
turn out disappeintingly. I consider that in most such cases 
original nature is probably a more potent factor than environ- 
ment. , 2 Sat 

79. The dominance of the white race in the world today. bespeaks a 

mental capacity superior to that of other races. 
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The title of this category tends to be misleading. The difference 
of view examined is not that between the strictly hereditarian and 
the strictly environmental determinist: In such words the issue 
can quickly me merely logical and essentially meaningless, The’ 
real point of issue is around that type of view which justifies a desired 
way of doing things in society by attributing it to hereditary atid 
therefore unavoidable determiners. This -is a well-worn resort of. 
interest which for one or another. reason#cannot justify their beliefs 
and practices in the terms of actual social consequences. The resort 
to heredity is likely to come just when unhappy consequences put the 
belief or practice to a test. If the cause is beyond man’s control, 
all responsibility for the consequences ceases, Then genuine self- 
searching gives way to condescending pity or philanthropy or some 
type of paternalism or melioration. so ? ae 

The opposed view does not deny hereditary influence. It believes 
rather that the disentangling of organism and environment in the 
so-called ‘‘original”’ traits meets with almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. The refinements and subtleties of environmental influence 
are ever eluding detection, only to surprise the theorist who believes 
at last that he has found “original” nature. Moreover, whatever 
may eventually be shown to be “original” finds no significant expres- 
. §10n except through interaction with a specific environment. How- 

ever.much influenced by capacity, the actual ability is in the patterns 

struck up in interaction with surroundings. So essential is this fact 
of interaction that the question is pertinent whether it may ever be 
possible to find “original” biologically inherited nature. The drift 
of all science today seems to be away from any such possibility. - 

At least, so kpng as there is an environmental influence not as yet 

examined in closest detail there is no jugtiSestion in attributing whole 
personal and social superstructures to basic biologically, unchangeably 
inherited traits. 


- Heredity 


, 


Environment : 


The statements in this category make fairly obvious the several 
forms in which this issue comes up in education . 











Heredity 


1. It is of utmost importance to dis- 


cover the individual differences of 
learners in their capacities to 
learn and to use their minds, and 


S 


to shape the educational Program. 


accordingly. These capacities 
a be discovered practically in 
native limite. Once thus 


' 


. aC 
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Environment 


1. What is found to be an individual’s 


capacity is capacity for some func- 
tion in interaction with eome en- 
vironment. The particular en- 
vironment. is therefore always to 


‘ be reckoned into any particular 
capacity. The concept of origi- - 


nal, native nature becomes thus 
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to remain shnadant throughout the independent of snvironmant. 
Iife of the individual. | Again, the constancy of such capa- 
‘ cities Is open to more and more 
? serious question. While not deny- 
| ing differences in individual mental] 
; capacity among learners, this view - 

does put more and more emphasis 
upon the environmental factor in 
.; estimating the possibilities of edu- 
F ; cation. The way is thus cleared 
bey, for giving as much iff not more 
attention in education to the 
eocial-cultural surroundings in 

which the young grow up. 
There is no cultural superstruo- 
: * ture which shall escape ecrutiny 
” for its educative effect on the 

: young and mature alike. 

2. For Intelligent vocational guidance, 2. The confidence that occupational 












































it is essential to discover the inborn cholce can be given definite guid- 
aptitudes of individuals and to ance by discovering ‘original’’ 

- develop them in occupations ao- bents has been severely shaken. 
cordingly. The advancement of Again, there are some differences 

‘ this program only awaits the de- in o capacities for success in 






velopment of testa which will dis- occupativhs, but they are so in- 
cover the native aptitudes. definite as to be in most cases the 
‘ most vague and general sort of 

indicators of occupation. It is 

becoming recognised that the con- 

ditions in the occupational environ- 

ment, e.g., the present occupa- 

tional and employment situation, 

7 are most important objects of 

study for purposes of guidance and 

that interesta of youth are exceed- 

ingly flexible and adaptable to the 








‘ possibilities thus revealed. 
8. Race and national differences are 3. The differences between races and 
attributable to differences in in- nations are finally not to be ac- 
nate capacity and inborn traits. counted. for by, m capacities 


. but rathersby’ ditions of envi- 
roning circumstances. The iden- 
tification of differences with essen- 
tial biological inferiority is xno 
longer a tenable practice or belief. 
The differences are, as whole race 


is compared with whole race, even- 
tually surmountable. 
4. Class differences, differences In eco- 4. The belief that class differences and 
nomic level, crime, leaderslip in other persistent factors in culture 
polities and ‘business, and factors. are based on unchangeable original 
in culture such as war, competitive nature is essentially false. The 
practices, the structure of social problem is one of a whole situa- 






2 i. institutions, are al} to be traced to . tion including all the environ- 
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permanent native traits and capa- 
cities. To change society would 
require therefore that we change 
“origitfal” nature which of course 
is impossible save by some eugenica 
program. 


mental influences as well as bio- 
logical differences. To rationalise 
human exploitation by assuming 
that original nature makes it 
necessary: is false and vicious in 
consequences. 


Such is the heredity-environment issue. Its clarification means 
much in connection with the solution of some of: society’s most ac 
' and serious problems. Sharp differences of belief here among edu- 
cators are thus of utmost concern. . Note how they stand on the issue 






67. 
70. 


73. 
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F. Passive—Active 


. The school should instill obediénce, for it is a condition of the 


highest type of leadership that ‘‘he who would command must 


~ first learn to obey.” ~ 


. The years of childhood should be thought of as being primarily 


& period of preparation for adult life. 


of creative endeavor. 


- Some children who are fully normal mentally are quite incapable. 


. As a rule, drill should be introduced only in situations where the 
‘pupils feel a genuine need for it. ; 
. We should cease to put emphasis upon education in childhood 


for the deferred values of later life. 


. Little of value can be achieved in the education of children until 


_ they have learned obedience to those in authority. 


. Thé school will fail to méasure u 


crime in the degree that it 


. I believe it is often desirable to subordinate the good in the 
child’s present living to the greater good of his future adult life. 
Pp to its responsibilities in reducing 
gives up its well-established princi- 


ples of discipline to make. way for greater pupil freedom. 


. In teaching such subjects as geography and history, I favor the 


_ following procedure: Pretest, teach, test the results, adapt the 
procedure, teach and test again to the point of actual learning. 


Educational experts rather th 


the curriculum. 


an classroom teachers should make 


Children from the first school years on, should be given a genuine 
determining part in selecting thé activities of their curriculum. 
Coercion is necessary in schools because a good curriculum must 


call for the learning of many 
pupil cannot yet appreciate. 
Of the seven 
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things whose values the young 
ries none is quite as familiar to the educators 
ation, beginning with those years around ; 
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'  * 1900: tia John Dewey’s views began definitely to prevail over the 
| Herbartian doctrine, the school people and the public have beer! made 
¢ acquainted with the “acsive”” emphasis-ia educational theory and 


practice. Traditions, however, have hung on with the result that 
that woul 













the matter has been oné of conflict and issue. — 

class as ‘‘passive”’ prevails still in‘schoo! programs: 

this issue today may well be discovered by noting ee the. several 

forms which it takes as indicated in the statements. It thus becomes 

evident that here is practically another aspect of the ‘‘academic- 

-direct life’ issue considered above. The difference is oné of approach, 

the latter having mainly to do with the question of where the content 

’ of the educative process shall focus,:while this issue concerns itself 

3 primarily with method and attitude in the teacher-pupil, mature- 
immature, relationship. So integrally are the two aspects bound 
up in the whole process that only the persistent current tendency to 

(think of them separately could justify their separation here. 


Passive Active 
1. The learner is best built into a 1. The learner is not to be thought of 








desirable citizen by teaching him 
what he should know. The race 
by hard experience has learned 


much gpd‘ put it into shape. The 


young should learn it so. The 
‘learner can be brought up to re- 
produce in his person the eelected 
‘best out of the race’s formulated | 
, experience. 


* 
r 
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and ‘the individual to wait upon 
the “active”, self-initiated interest 
and attention of each in relation’ 
to all. Coercion and indoctrina- 


Sr ee: 


as passive tothe intent of the 
educator. Helis normally an ac- 
tive Morganisingagent. He makes 
over what is presented to him; he 
weaves it into his own whique pat- . 
tern. It has still much that is held 
in common with others, but at the _ 


) e tim’ the pattern is unique 
18 


each individual. The com-— 
mon and the unique are not neces- 


' sarily inimical. They are for mu- 


tual good. Both must be respect- 
ed. The individual. as‘ unique 
person is the final dynamic unit of 
society. This is the heart of 
éducational aims and efforts. 


2. It is neither just nor wis for society 2. ‘The new form whigh is today being - 


talten by..the doctrine of. coercion 
and indoctrination is to the effect 
that society cannot wait upon the 


free and active program. A new 


“tradition” must be brought about 
by coercion’ and indoctrination. 
To this form. the ‘active’ view 
responds with ti belief and 
assertion that the alternatives-have 
not all been tried. Having tasted 


' freedom we shall probably not fall 
. back. Having sensed the “ac- 


tive” nature of the learner we can- 
not deny it. Genuine ‘‘active” 
participation in control is the only 
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8. Authority and pbedience are lost - 8. Authority must stand, if at all, ade 


values in America. They must be 


reclaimed. Only on. such basis 
can @ genuine social character 
develop within the individual. 
No Other feasible way is known. 


free criticism and challenge. it 
must prove its worth in actual 
consequences. Obedience is not 
the key word of a dynamic accial- - 
moral situation; the key concep- | 
tion is rather an understanding: .. 


_ congent in.a setting of confidence 
and good will. The young will - 


respond favorably to such an 
approach, if it. is sincere and gen- 
-uine. The real authority emerges 
in the process; it is not préde- 
termined and fixed. * 


4. On the whole the social order and 4. The most prevalent, note in the new 


+ 


the schools ard stable. They be- 


me reconstructive and ‘‘crea- . 


ve"’ only under the compulsion 
of a universally recognized need. 
Cultures change very slowly.and 
in a way which man cannot 
predict, much less control. 


role of sa¥fior of man and society. 
He is getting out of his proper field 
when he teckles ‘‘socfal recon- 


struction” instead of teaching the © 


young the rich heritage which is 
theirs. 


_5.°The curriculum and the school pro- 


gram should be made authorita- 
tively and from above. Adminis- 
trators and experts should be made 


responsible. Business haa given 


us & good pattern, with ita re- 
sponsible executives and _neneens 


‘ . a“ 






The , 
teacher may well “stick‘to his 
knitting’’ and avoid assuming hoe 


education is the “‘creative.’’. The 
race has tasted the good in making 
things new by deliberate effort. 
Science has loosened the grip of 
dogma. New forms must be 
found. Industrfalism has broken 
down old mores and new must be 
“Built. " To submit to forces, 
man has found, is not his highest . 
posaibility. He knows that he 
can conquer forces and shape them 
to preferred ends. He is just be- 
ginning to sense that he can 
perhaps make a society more to 


*his liking. Again, esthetically, if 


things are: hot. beautiful he is 
daring to make them ao. Art, 
creative, is an essential part of the 
new education, Man is beginning 


to believe that he can make his - 


work, his society—everything— 
more to his taste, more lovely, 
more beautiful. On this forefront 
of advance he finds the real heart 
of the educational program. ¢ 


Ae The teacher and.the child sense most 


intimately the needs in education. 
No authority should preclude their 
spontaneity and initiative in rising 
to these needs and conceiving 
programs to meet them, Where a 
geheral course of. study or curricu- 
lunt js needed, the teacher should 
have responsible participation in 
their formulation. The proper | 
leadership. -is not dictatorship,” 
from the top down; it is rather an 


_ effective releasing’ of the directive 
‘powers within common delibera- 


tion-and undertaking. . ' 
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_~ »How do the educators stand on this issue? 





G. Separate Minp—Narvrauistic Virw | 

‘ 59. The individual is born with a mind which serves him throughout 
life as an agent for acquiring and retaining knowledge. 

62. Mind is individual; that is, each person has his own mind, which is 
not only distinct from the minds of all other persons, but is 

also set apart from the world to be known. 

65. In man’s experience there are two realms: One an inner, charac- 
terized by mind; the other an outer, characterized by mere 
physical activity. 7 

68. I consider that man has a twofold nature, consisting of body and 

soul. | 

56. To think of motive as a part of the act performed is truer than to 

zr think of motive as back of and impelling the act performed. 

61. ‘To believe that the spirit of man, like his body, is simply a part of: 

| nature is to deny him the possibility of enjoying the finer 

. things of life. . 

71. To say that an individual has a soul is only to call attention to 
certain characteristics of his ways of feeling and acting as a 
human organism. _ 

_ 74. It is more true to say that the self is the habits acquired by the 
individual in the course of his life than to say that the self 
must be there to acquire the habits. ; 

76. Man’s faculty of reason is complete in itself apart from the 
subject matter upon which man applies his reason. * 

77. Moral principles come from a source outside ourselves, and as 

ve such should be the determiners of changing social conditions 
rather than determined by them. 

85. In putting so much emphasis upon the psychology of habit and 
learning, we are failing to cultivate the human will which gives 

_ | __ expession to the real self of the individual. a 
| $7. It is the influence and pregsure of the social group which brings 
3 the individual to feel pireonally responsible, and there is no 
| other source of such feeling of responsibility. : “4 ' 
Here the point of the inquiry becomes more intimate. Philos hak 
are more directly approached, philosophies which have been ingrained - 

‘in almost eyery thought of our lives through religious dogma. The 

' issue is indeed fundamental. What the educator, what a people, 
believes basically concerning the nature of the individual is of utmost 
Consequence, Viewing the astonishing reaches and possibilities of 
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the-homan mind, man has been put to it td@jocate himself in this | 
world. Superior he does feel himself to be, largely because of his | 
capacity to recall, to reflect, to comprehend, to project, to imagine, 
and to- establish control over natural things. Whence this superior 
provision? In a word, the long current explanation, and still the 
prevailing one, is that man represents the spirit of knowledge, power, 
and wisdom which creates or at least holds sway-over all of nature 
and the universe. Of course, this spirit tends to-be thought of as 
personal. To man this personal spirit comes by in-breathing of a % 
soul and mind, and guides him further by special revelation. Down 
Ahrough the centuries has come this belief in a mind separate from 
nature, yet operating within it, peculiarly in the human organism. 
A survey of current moral, legal, and conventional outlook and 
practice would quickly reveal the sway “of this belief, perhaps sti 
the most powerful determinant of conduct. In education, the same 
philosophy is prevalent; see it:in notions of responsibility and disci- 
pline, in conceptions of the mind of the learner and thus of the curric- 
ulum and of educational method, in character objectives, in views 
- and practices concerning the relations of the school in society. 
Throughout, there is a partial negation of the, claim of human experi- 
ence in the here and now to be judge of the course of action and 
" conduct which affects it. There is an inclination to mysticism about 
causes and to authoritarianism in social control. Revelation becomes 
more sacred than experience, the past more the fotus of attention 
than the approaching future. Tested knowledge and experimenting 
to'learn are confined to the physical world. The social world has 
even today’ yielded only a little to the necessities of understanding. 
Why indeed should it, for belief has it that this is a world of minds, 
entities yielding not to accustomed ways of understanding, 
The rise of a different view of the nature of man and his relations 
in the world has been therefore against odds. Persistent thought 
and understanding have brought a new type of belief—briefly, that 
man is part of nature, not a separate entity in mind and spirit. 
This view starts with the same wonder at man’s superior provision 
in the world of things, but it finds explanation within this world 
rather than without. The advance of biology and physiology has 
made the body almost as great an object of wonder as the mind. 
Through the nervous system and tho brain, through the realization 
of limitless interaction of organism and surroundings, through 
organismic patterns in. behavior and through observation of close 
identity of organism and mind in the functions of thought, the gulf 
between rind and organism has become less and less possible of 
acceptance. Indeed the change is for many complete: man is nature 
in a form of expression; not superior to nature, but nature superior | 
in ite own creative advance. 
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Another contrast in view becomes evident. The nature of which 

man is part is a different nature from that of the traditional belief. 

The former is not fixed, not settled in either a recurring or a definitely 
unfolding pattern. It is advancing, precarious, with some relations 

more constant, some more yielding and passing. To this belief the 
| wonders of nature do not cease, but become the greater with the 
'. vanishing of 2 mechanical explanation before the discovery of the 
«. ,e fundamental fluidity and changeableness of the once supposedly 
x ©. fixed and permanent elements of matter. The farther man pene- 
‘xtigites into nature’s secrets the more it resembles the higher functions 


Rat: his own béing. Not separate from nature, but of nature itself 
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this view. The issue then is clear. If one of these views prevails, 
a certain type of explanation of human conduct follows; if the other 
view prevails, an almost totally different understanding is the result. 
The statements under the category reveal in part the points at which 
this issue appears for educators today. The main ones are concep- 
tions: (1) Of the learning process, (2) of social control, (3) of moral 
character and, (4) of the good life. 


For a conyeniént word, “naturalistic” has been chosen to designate 


Separate mind | Naturalistic view 


‘ 


1. The mind acquires and retains 1. The activity of getting, arranging, 
knowledge, the self acquires habits, and keeping knowledge is not done 
the faculty of reason is trained by by the mind, it ie the mind. The 


¥ 


the study of subjects. This is the activity and the knowledge them- 
basis of the ‘‘subjects” plan of selves are the mind. Mind, ac- 
education. The mind is filled with quiring, retaining, and using are 
the subjects. The mind studies all just aspects and phases of oyfe 
nature, and what is thus discovered process of interaction. Learning 
is stored in the mind. Mind is isa forward, dynamic movement 
here, nature is there. in which both learner and the 


thing studied are modified and 
shaped into a more or less harmo- 
niously working unity. Educa- 
tion is, therefore, a process of 
becoming, a process involving the 
natural and social relationships of 
the learner. True learning means 
thus a continuous modifying of the 
surroundings and of the individual. 
One without the other is not true 
learning, There is no mind sepa- 
rate from this mutual, total 


process. 
2. Wrongdoing is to be attributed toa 2. Society has learned that it is neces- 
“wrong” spirit, a ‘wrong’? mind. sary to hold. persons responsible 
The malbehaving child is an unre- for their conduct.‘ But such 


generate soul requiring to be will- responsibility is not attributable to 














broken and converted. Respon- 
sibility rests with the mind and 
soul of the individual. Our 
accepted practices in cases of 
¢<rime and discipline do not use 
these words, but they are none- 
theless based upon such assumed 
beliefs. : 


r 


3. The self motivates action and con- 
duct. A good moral character is 
therefore achieved, if at all, by 
directing efforts and influences 
upon this motivating entity, the 
eelf, with its will. 


Py 
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an independent spirit, soul, or 
self. It is a sense developed in 
social relations. It becomes habit- 
ual. Society holds man responsi- 
ble but may not properly heap 
upon him the weight of retributive 
reaction, for with most of that 
which gave form to his sense of 
responsibility he had little or 
nothing to do. The only reason- 
able dealing with misconduct is 
reconstructive. Reason leaves no 
ground whatever for retribution. 
The whole of discipline should turn 
not around ‘\aying back” but 
around the ide possible rebuild- 
ing of a sense of social responsi- 
bility. 


3. Motive is habitual. It is a part of 





learned ways of acting. It does 
not issue from some entity, such as 
the self. It is not there to begin 
with. It is acquired, for it is no 
more than the essential direction d 
taken by the conduct itself. It 
may be obscufe but it is no less 
an essen part of the action. 
Good mo character is to be 
achieved in this light by giving 
attention and effort to the condi- 
tions of interaction which issue 
in the conduct in question; by’ 
modifying the habits of individuals. 
This can, and does become an 
affair which can be carried on by 
the individual himself. He can 
become “creative” in moral con- 
duct. His moral character does 
“emerge” in the process in some 
way; that is, it is not mechanically 
determined. It does, however, 
depend for its content and its 

irection nut upon some separate 
entity or moral self, but upon the 
conditioning influence in the entire 
interacting situation. Character is - 
more a matter of creating superior 
aocial, economic, litical, and 
esthetic circumstances than a 
matter of instilling certain ‘traits 
into the individual self. 
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4. The “good life” is to be judged 4. Good is registered in man’s exper 


more or leas independently of what 
the current events, in man’s 
experience, tell him is good. This 
makes ‘‘good”’ extraexperiential in 
any ordinary sense of the term 
experience. Good transcends all 
such, and is to be achieved in no 
little degree by denying the claims 
of the course of experience. 


&. Creative ‘art is appropriate for the 


talented and the fortunate, and is 
conceived as pertaining essentially 
to the “‘fine”’ arts. ~ 


a 


ience of consequences and in his 
sense of the whole, including all of 
those relationships of which he 
becomes aware from time to time. 
Failure to see matters in this way 
has led. to highly questionable 
patterns in the race’s oulture 
taboos, asceticiams, separation of 
culture and the practical, of art 
and the world of production and 
distribution, of the creative from 
the routine in life. In brief, the 
result has been a series of unnatural 
dualisms in outlook upon man and 
nature which have excluded large 
parts of experience from partici- 
pation in establishing and’ in en- 
joying the standards of good. In 
these terms, whole portions of 
society have been cut off from the 
good life, exploited by those who 
have claimed for themselves the 
brighter member of each such 
dualism. 


5. The whole individual and the whole 


of society are in need of that which 
expression in art brings of fullness 
in life. No phase of society’s rela- 
tions and activities should be con- 
ceived as not potentially artistic in 
character. i 


What views are educators today revealing on this basic issue? For 


this 


is indeed significant. 
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. _ CHAPTER II _ 
THE FINDINGS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


In interpreting the findings made with the two instruments, the 
term “liberal” will be used as compared with the term “conserva- 
tive”. Generally, the “liberal’’ mark is that which indicates willing- 
ness to deviate from the status quo in theory and practice while the 
“conservative” mark indicates a disposition to abide by and (or) to 
defend this ‘status quo”. There will be times when the author's 
own preferences will be evident, but at no time will they be intolerant 
of differing preferences, When, therefore, some are adjudged 
“liberal’”’ and others conservative it is basically this objective rela- 
tionship to the status quo of belief and practice which is indicated. 


Those thus designated, as well as others who may. find themselves on- 


the scales used, may therefore judge for themselves regarding’ the 
desirability of their positions: Whers the author’s convictions are 
revealed they are not'of the character of dogmas, but rather proposi- 
tions to the many others who think 6n the problems involved. 

In setting forth the results of sich a study it would be foolish to 
Statistical devices have been used 






” s 


claim mathematical preci 


to make the study effective over wider ranges than would otherwise — 


have been possible and to check against errors of judgment in drawing 
inferences from the data which came forth. But these are only-helps 


to the frankly ventured study in what are not primarily matters of. 


fact, but rather matters of purpose, policy, ideal, preference—in a 
word, matters of thought where human values conflict and must be 
resolved into integrations sufficient to guide conduct and practice in 
their common and mutual interest. 

The reader is asked to conceive the report which will follow as the 
account of an effort to carry on something like interviews with the 
members of the faculties of more than 70 schools for the professional 
education of teachers. Many such persons have been interviewed in 
person, but it ‘was, of course, impossible to meet personally the more 


such paper “interviews” depends largely upon the validity of the 
instrument. Its weakness is very keenly felt, but much experience 
with it gave finally no little confidence in its findings. The results 


‘show at least the larger differences of view operating in schools of 


education, | . 
The findings will now be set forth in more detail. : | 


\ 


than 2,000 instructors who did mark ‘the instrument. * The worth of... ~ 
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I. On which of the seven major issues is the rote of the entire group moat 


. “liberal” and on which is it most ‘“‘conservative’’? 
The eyen line in charts 1, 2, and 3 running from high to low repre- 


sents the average of the entire group-on all categories.' Height on 
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Cuan? 1.—The percentage of “‘Iberal vote” on the seven main divisions of the instrament for the “30 


professors’, teachers of education and teachers of social science and history compared with the average 
eee 


the charts indicates the percent “liberal” vote. At the top is D, 
‘Traditional Individualism—Socialization. the lower end _is A, 
Static—Dynamic. The educators are iff theory willing to give up 
extreme individualism in society and tof look realistically upon the 
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- have been thought through jnto the points of practice. The instru- 





_, tainly these two issues are parallel: -A “liberal” vote on one should - 
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advance of corporate, social, and economic relations. They are ready, 
in theory, for the school to concern iteelf with current, social, and 
economic forces and problems. In fact, centralization in social, 
economic, and educational matters on a national scale is not offensive 
to these educators’ outlook. They seem prepared in mind for just 
such things. The patterns are apparently there. ~~ 
Have the educators thought what this would mean? ‘Perhaps not . 

fully. There is no serious wrong in having shought-patterns ahead 
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Cuant 2.—The percentage of “liberal vote” om the seven main divisions of the instrument for &dmints- 
Laur, teachers of physical science and mathematics, and teachers of arts and languages compared witty” 
the average of all who marked it. + 


| ‘ e J 9 Y 
of realization in action; that is one way in which the mind is very ~ 
useful. But it is significant to learn to what degree ideal patterns 


ment provides no direct wa¥.to tell this as regards this category D, 
"Traditional Individualism—Socialization. It does, however, give an * 
Opportunity in connection with the relation between category B, 
Aeademic— Direct Life, and category A, Static—Dynamic. Cer- 
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| - call for a “liberal” vot¢ on the other. But they are almost at opposite 
| ends of thedine. Méreover, a “liberal” vote on category D would 
| cofrespond very cl@sely toa “liberal” vote on category B. The fact 
a that these two are found together near the top of the line is not 
| surprising, but it is surprising that the two should be at th® extreme 
| opposite end of the line from A. A close study of the statements in. 
the categories will reveal that there are p of category A which 
would require to be marked “liberal” if catego is go marked, 
Again, note that category, F, Passive—Active, is distinctly in the 
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COnakt 3,—The percentage of “ liberal vote” on the seven main divisions of the instrument for the faculties 
of teachers colleges, norma! sqhools, liberal arts colleges, and universities compared with the average of 
all who marked it. . 


lower part of the line. That F and A should be at the opposite end 
of the scale, or nearly so, from B and D is evidence for the belief that 
social and educational positions held theoretically have not been 
thought through to their meaning in connection with current educa- 
tional practice. A and F tend to state the case more challengingly; 
that is, they make the reader realize that he is taking a position 

relative to something he is actually doing. B and D tend.to be 
_ challenging more in terms of ideals.’ There are exceptions to this 
_ Tule in both pairs of categories but the rule still holds. __ , 
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This difference may mean one or both of two things: First, that 
the instructors have not thought through the matter adequately, as 
noted above and, second, that the dynamic conception of education 
has not been adequately developed. The fact that it does not com- 
mand the following of so large a proportion of the educators is prob- 
ably evidence of the second condition as well as of the first. The 
suggestion that comes, therefore, from this situation is that there is 
need both for more consistent and faithful thinking through of theo- 
ret cal positions into the scene of prattice and for the development of 
a keener realization of the demands which the developing social and 
educational vision actually does make upon the practice of today 

and tomorrow in the schools and in the community. i 

‘The fact that category E is near the lower end of the scale reveals 
the degree to which.the educational profession is still bound by very 
doubtful views concerning the original nature of man, and concerning 
individual differences and est lally race and class differences. To 
beliave that such differences are so closely bound up with inevitable 
original nature is to base views upon a much-disputed doctrine, As 
indicated in earlier pages, this doctrine is very closely to be identified 
with $8 type of interest and outlook to which the educators, espe- _ 
ciilly in categories B and D, appear quite willing to make known their 

*, opposition. 3 


II. Irrespective of categories,'on which statements in- the instrument 
was the total vote most ‘liberal’? And on which statements was it 
least “liberal”? The 10 most and the 10 least “liberal”? been 
noted as follows: f ‘OF 


Ne Most“ LiperaL” “a . 


26. With increasing interdependence within our national life, there — 
_ 1s need for some type of central agency to effect a corresponding 

increase in unification of educational effort. 

16. Education should work toward the goal of teaching and learning 
things when the need for them arises in life experiencer. 

39. The first concern of the teaching profession’ in America should be 
with the understanding and control of the forces that are 
making a new society. | 

18. For some types of problems in education, the philosophic and 
not the scientific method must remairt permanently the guide . 
“to & solution. | 

380. The increasing use of scientific method in the study of education - 
will ultimately lead to the’ abandonment of philosophy of 

-- education. Esl a, 
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46. 


74. 


41. 


17. 


23. 


59. 


25. 


45. 


21. 


47. 


. 78. 


33. 
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Wi passing upon the merits of communism, we might find a 
valua uggestion for us in Russia’s current use of her 
public schools in carrying out a celibeewtely: planned social 
program in the nation, 

It is more true to say that the self is the habits acquired by the 
individual in the course of his life than to say that the . self 
must be there to acquire the habits. 

The finer phases of culture are best pursued for their own sake, 

d should, on the whole, be kept separate from matters of 
practical and vocational development. 


Systems of uniform examinations given by boards of education 


in some States should be eliminated from ghe American public 
school. 

College-entrance requirements are too aeademic in character for 
the good of our secondary schools. 


Least ‘‘ LIBERAL” 


Upon the public schools of America must rest, as their dominant 
task, the guardianship and transmission of the race heritage. 
The individual ig born with a mind which serves him throughout 
- life as An agent for acquiring and retaining knowledge. 
The time will probably come when the major objectives of 
education will be determined by persons recognized as experts 
in the science of education. 


. If the curricula of dur teacher-training institutions are to be 


‘changed from their traditional academic basis, a survey of the 
school activities of teachers in the public schools should 
furnish us the basic materials for building the new curricula. 

General theory frequently fails to ‘become operative .in, the 
teacher’s practice because it is by nature so abstract as to 
prove functionally effective for only a few of the gifted 
students. 

We must come to rely chiefly upon scientific eathad to give us 
adequate educational objectives. 

Little of value can be achieved in the education of children until 
_ they have learned obedience to those in authority. 

Orphan infants adopted into very desirable homes sometimes 
turn out disappointingly. I consider that in most such cases 
original nature is probably a more potent factor: than-environ- 
ment. 

In the interest of social stabiftty, the members of the new genera- 
tion must be brought into conformity with the enduring beliefs 
and institutions of our national civilization. " 
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73. Coercion is necessary in schools because a good curriculum must 
call for the learning of many things whose value the young 
pupil cannot yet appreciate. 

Aside from the significance of these extreme votes on the statements 
themselves taken independently, one of the most interesting’ obserya- 
tions here is the number of apparent contradictions or inconsistencies. 
On practically the same points the group.seems to be both pronounc- 
edly liberal and pronouncedly conservative. Several pairs of state- 
ments will make this clear. For instance, 39 and 23, the one among 
the higher 10 and the other among the lower 10, both deal with the 
first concern or primary task of education. It is not easy. to see how | 
education could be at one and the same time concerned primarily as 
its dominant task with both the handing on of the race heritage and 
the understanding and control of forces that are making new society. 
Far from upbraiding his colleagues for this apparent, inconsistency, the 
author wishes rathen to share with them the serious problem which 
confronts education. Recent developments are making educators 
more conscious, positive, and articulate in their relation to current 
social conditions,, This is undoubtedly the movement which will 
dominate educational interest for the next few years. There is no 
disposition to forsake the race heritage. But the emphasis in educa- 
tién is coming to be more upon the problems which today need solution 
than it is upon solutions which have been worked out to problems of 
past time. The proper relationship of the race heritage within the 
dynamic process is a serious problem which education faces. The 
vote on the instrument, as revealed in these two statements, is evi- 
dence of the confusion of thinking with regard to this problem. 

. Another such pair of statements is 74 and 59. The group largely 
contradicted itself again in this connection. The many meanings of 
this issue cannot be touched upon at this point. Just one will be 

considered. It seems as though educators have not taken seriously 
enough the naturalistic view of the individual which has been prevalent. 
in educational psychology of the past quarter century. They cling to 
the belief in an ‘inner nature more or less independent of the inter- 
acting natural scene in which the individual is a part, and so long as 
they cling to it they fail to get a clear picture of the dependence of the | 
personality of the individual upon his social, cultural surroundings. 

They find themselves as ‘a profession holding on to the conflicting 

positions. Again the seriousness is not in- the differences of point of 

view, but rather in the conflict and confusion within points of view. 

There are, no doubt, values in both points of view. The misfortune 

is in keeping them consistently at conflict for lack of more thorough 

thought. = 

Statements 7 and 39 are interesting. How could educators be 
concerned primarily with the forces that are making a new society and ‘ 
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at the same time get their objectives mainly through a etudy of ' 
teachers’ activities within the school system as it is running? 

Note among the upper-.10 statements numbers 18 and 30 and com- 

‘ pare them with statements 21 and 25 in the lower 10. Here the reader 
is referred to the above discussion of category C, Science—Philosophy, 
The profession’s confusion in the field of methodology js widespread. 
_Note also the statement 45 in this connection. The disposition to 1 
exclude general educational theory from the cotirses in the education _ 
of teachers is another evidence of the difficulties in this field. * - 

Compare statement 33 in the lower 10 with statements 39 and 46 in 
the upper 10. This apparent contradiction tends to reveal the confu- 
sion of a dynamic with a static way of achieving stability i in society. | 
At no point is‘it seen mote clearly than here how different views of 
social control penetrate through and set up conflicts 1 in ways of con- 
ducting education. Here again the profession may well share the | 
difficult problems.that face it. Educators cannot be conformist and 

dbsolutist and static and, at the same time, rise to the Srknmietiged 
task as an agency in a dynamic society. «4 

Another interesting pair of statements is 16 and 73. Here is thet : 
persistent cluster of problems, subject matter and method, indoctrina, 

. tion and freedom, coercion and respect for the individual. It is not — 
strange that the profession has voted4t almost opposite extremes on 
this point, for it is one of the most persistegt problems. It seems today 

_ to be settled only for those who-are too sure that they are right. But 
here is evidence of the extent to which we can hold, at one and the 
same time, essentially contradictorgpositions. 

The statement, which receives the very highest “liberal” vote is 
nufnber 26. It has to do with centralization and unification of educa- 
tional effort. This 1s one of the most interesting discoveries of this 
study. Apparently’ educators do have little fear of the consequences of 
centralization. They have been accustomed -to government control 
of their functions. Education has been essentially a “collective” under 
taking in this country. and nothing has seemed seriously to interfere 
with its development in this line. The fact that the educators do not 
rise against it may be attributed to too easy acquiescence on the part 
of the teachers. On the other hand, it might also be attributed to a 
type of centralization and control which is not and will not be cramping 
to the individual and to local effort. Again it is possible that this 
attitude on the part of the educators could be due to the fact that 
_ education has tended, to become relatively innocuous as fer as crucial 
current problems of the community and Nation are concerned. ‘In all 
probability all'three of these factors are operating in the production of 
the attitude revealed in the vote on this statement. ‘It is impossible to 
say in whkt proportion they operate.. But it is highly important in this 

day, when the functions of government are being so critically con- 
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sidered, that-the educators are theoretically, at least, aispqéed as this - 
yote would indicate. a | ae ! 
- Another statement which receives a high vote and on which appar- 
ently the group does not contradict itself is no. 41, in which the edu- 
cators register their disapproval of separating the cultural from the 
practical.. Whatever the actual practice may be, it does seem that the 
_ profession is given to this way of lookinf\at things. Does it mean that . 
the appreciative, thé esthetic, creative aspects of the practical are 
being developed? Or does it mean that there is simply a negative 
attitude toward the old ideaghat mastery of a few'subjects constitutes 
culture,-as well as against the aristoctatic notion of a cultured person? 
If it is either of the latter and not the former, the vote on this s:xte- 
ment would, reveal a need for reconstruction in. the profession’s 
attitude. Ns : 

Note also that statement 3 receives a very “liberal” vote. Ir this 
group of instructors in the institutions for the preparation of teachers 
could have its way, there would be no uniform systems of State exam 
inations, / ; iz 


~~ * 


III, What differences in educational theory erist among the various 
instructional groups within the institutions preparing teachers? 


The instructors in different teaching and. administrative areas in 
the institutions were separated for comparison as to their views... — 
These areas are: Teachers of education, arts and languages, social . 

‘science and history,/physical science and mathematics, and\adminis- 

trators. To these were added in the same tabulation those olding 
- the degrea of doctorjof philosophy and those without any degree at 
all. Fifty m éach of these classes were selected ,as a sampling and 
their positions compat: | : | | 

With reference to MWe total instrument (see charts 1 and 2), the 
least “‘libetal” position on the instrument is shared by the arts and © 
languages teachers and the physical science and mathematies teachers. 
They are deci@ifily on the conservative side, showing on their agere- 
gate point bcore only a 43-percent liberal vote. ve 

The most ‘‘liberal” position is held by the teachers of education, 
showing in the aggregate a 59-percent liberal vote. aes 

The instructors with no degrees are next to the least “liberal” 
with 46 perctnt. . 

- The remaining three classes, social science and Ph.D.’s and admin- 
istrators, are about balanced between “liberal” and conservative, thé: 
administrators voting 53 percent “‘liberal’”’, the ‘others almost 50-50. 
| It should be stated that a 50-50 total vote on the whole instrument 
does not mean a-50-50 vote for each one or for any large proportion 
of the individuals.. In fact, inspection reveals extreme “liberals” 
- and extreme conservatives. The 50-50:vote or anything approximat- 


¢ * 








_ have something to do with the degree in which the instructors tome 





group, as a whole practically balances the conservativés and the 


‘ing the conservatives first in each case, the remaining classes are as 


_and 19 (one, 50-50); and those with no degrees, 34 and 16. This 
- makes it clear that the total vote is only a rough indicator of how 


* tion. Evidently teachers of arts and languages and of physical science 


_panied by # low degree of sensitivity in all sa 
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ing; it in individual cases is rare. a's some of the classes of 50 persons 
each, such a balanced vote does not occur at all, -When, therefore, 
the total i is reported as approximately 50-50, the individuals as such 
are not being considered. It could mean only that the impact of the 











































“liberals.” A comparison of the different classes in this respect is 
as follows: Of the teachers of education 19 were more conservative 
than “liberal” and 31 more “liberal” than conservative. Mention- 


follows: Arts and languages, 39 and 11; social science and history, 28 
and 22; physical science and inatheunatics, 36 and 14; Ph.D.’s, 30 


individuals within each class are divided between {]jberals and 
conservatives.: 

- Points of significance im this,oontiection are ‘as follows: The teach- 
ers of educational theory are as & group without competition i in li 
ality of view. - This will be discussed at more length in the next 


and mathematics are pronouncedly conservative. . These being the 
two extremes, the suggestion comes that ge subjects taught may 


to hold thought-through positions on the issues of importance around 
which the survey has been conducted. _This might lead to a recon- 
sideration of the claims as to the dezrée. to which the languages are 
liberalizing subjects | and especially the degree to which the pursuit 
of physical sciences makes for openness of mind and liberality of 
attack upon the problems outside their own field. The’ instrument 
would indicate that mastery in both of these subjects may be accom- 
ose particular fields. 

The social science and history teachers do not, as might perhaps 
have been 6xpected they would, show much pronounced liberalism. 
‘Only 22 of the 50 are more liberal than conservative. As it was 
impossible to separate the: history teachers from the teachers of the 
other gpcial sciences, they cannot be sorted out for their liberalism 
or conservatism. Inspection of the table reveals that there are some 
few pronouncéd conservatives and pronounced “liberals’”’ in the group 
but that the rest do not show extremes one-way or the other. As will 
be noted later, this could scarcely mean just balanced judgment. «It * 
reveals rather that the implications of positions taken have not beech 
thought through in connections much wider than the immediate 
subject matter. As can be clearly seen, this is a challenge to the each 
ing of the social sciences. 
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IV. Comparison of same classes of teachere with reference to their views | 
) on each of the seven categories : | | 


A. Static—Dynamic.—All classes of teachers and administrators 
vote on the conservative side of this issue. The teachers of education 
are the most liberal. The teachers of arts and languages and those 
with no degrees are the most conservative. Social acientists and phys- 
ical scientists and Pb.D.’s-are practically-the same and midway 
between the two. extremes mentioned. 

This category is probably the most searching oné of the seven. 
Séme of the statements under it will be answered on ti liberal side 
only by those who have made a far-reaching effort to think through 
their position into some of our most intimate areas of conduct and 
practice. For instan¢e, it seems very natural to agree with statement 
no. 1 that edfication should seek primarily to prepare the child for 

" well-rounded adult life. Buf many who have thought through this 
, View in relation to usual practices find that it tends to defeat a proper 
respect for the individuality of the.child as a child. So long as the 
emphasis is primarily upon preparation for adult life the consequences 
are not good for the young. A careful study of the whole chtegory will 
reveal its penetration intg these more hidden but powerful points of 

view. Torbe “liberal” hére wouldmnean to be liberal indeed. . 

__B. Academic—Direct life—Here & a relatively liberal total vote. 
. The reader will recall the meaning of the issue as discussed above. It 
is significant, thérefore, that practically all of the groups except the 
teachers of education show something approximating a 50-50 vote on 
it. The teachers of education are so much higher in liberal vote here 
as to indicate some large significance. This will be discussed in the 
latter part of the present section. Those with no degree showed a 
sufficiently more libéyi\ vote to deserve remark. Their percentage 
was 58. The vercen of the teachers of education ‘was 71. 

U. Science—Philosophy.—The physical science and mathematics 
teachers are the only ones on the conservative side of this issue. ” 
This is to be explained without doubt by the disposition on the part 
of the teachers of science to uphold the claims of science. The cate- 
gory was established around the issue created by these claims. The 
method of exact science has achieved so much in our recent history 
that it’ as come to loom in bad perspective, This was discussed in 
the early part of the report. The teachers of science perhapg are, most 
Inclined to have their subject in this perspective. Atleast their vote’ ° 
on this category would seem so to indicate. 

The most marked deviation from the usual here is the pronounced - 
‘liberal’, vote of the arts and languages teachers. Although one 
might be ready to read too much into this fact, the suggestion does . 
emerge that gerhaps to the laifguage and art people science is viewed 
*- a8 good which becomes an evil whenever it tends to dampen the spirit 
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w 
and to deaden appreciation and creative literary and other artistig | 
effort. The reader can make his own judgement. 7 

D. Traditional individualism—Socialization.—As indicated in pre- 
vious pages ? this category received the most liberal vote of all. Fen 
the physical scientists believe that education must have something to 
do with intelligent promotion of social reconstruction, that education 
should be centralized and unified in the Nation. ‘ But even when all 
the classes of teachers were high on this category the teachers of edu- 
cation stil] maintained their relative position. They are higher than 
ever. 

E. Heredity—Environment.—Here the teachers of education vote 

less “liberal” than on any one of the other categories except Statie— 
Dynamic. They havea very small “liberal” majority. The teachers 
of arts and languages and the Ph.D.’s go strongly conservative on this 
issue. ‘ : 

F, Passive—Active.—Here again fs shown the extreme conservatism 
of the Ph. D.’s and the languages and arts teachers. On no other cate- 
gory did views,go to such extremes. Beliefs are evidently quite strong 

: and pronounced on this issue. The Ph.D.’s were the most conserva- 
tive, the teachers of education again the most “‘liberal.”’ There is a 
difference of 22 points between the two. The remaining groupg were 
very near to the Ph.D.’s. , 

G. Separate mind—Naturalistic view.—The unusual thing hore was a 

* definitely “liberal” vote of the Ph.D.’s. The teachers of education ; 
and the social science teachers are about equally “liberal.” The - 

‘no-degrees people are qui conservative. 3 

The most significant point in the votes of the different classes of 
instructors is the uniformly more liberal position of the teachers of 
education. What is the meaning of this? Are approximately three 
fourths of the instructors in the institutions f[@@the education of teach- 
ers carrying on without having thought through the serious educa 
tional social issues of thé times? Certainly it makes a difference 
what they think on these issues, for constantly they are taking posi- 
tions on them in matters of educational practice, as an examination of 
the instrument will indicate. The issues are rife and the conflicts in 
practice and thought in this country and in the educational world are 
producing constant confusion. Is it wholesome, if it is true, that — 
three fourths or more of the teachers of teachers in the country should 
be largely insensitive to many or most of these issues and conflicts? 

They all inflfience the student teachers, They all introduce their 

assumptions with regard to these questions into their modes of teaching 

and practice. They dominate in numBers and often in influence the 

schools of education and their policies. ‘Apparently only the teachers 

of education show a significant group tendency tobe aware of and to be ' 
asap las ) cee? 
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advised with regard to the bearings of these issues in education. Is it 
enough in schools of education to have but one department thus 
advised? | 

This does not mean, of course, that there are not many very well- 


- equipped and “liberal” teachers in the other groups. But as groups 


the others have thought far less adequately with’ reference to these 
important matters, | | | 
What does this rating of a group of education teachers mean when 
it is considered that more and more today the subject-matter and 
technical courses are encroaching upon the time of faculty and students 
in the schdols for the education of teachers? The courses in education 
tend to be reduced in time and in importance assigned them. There 
is no doubt that the problem here isa serious one. The courses in 


_general education have not been and are not what they should be. 


But the “liberal” vote of their instructors is not therefore less signif- 
icant. Is it possible that the shrinking of these courses In education 
is shutting the window which today admits most light into our schools 
of education and upon the problems with-which they deal? Is the chief 
avenue to liberation, adaptation, and growth, being cut off by this 
means? ‘The tendency to place increased emphasis upon the subject 
matter and technical lines and to reject the theoretical study of educa- 
tion does not promise well in this connection, if the findings here 
reported are correctly interpreted. . 

The administrators are the next most “liberal” group. On only 
two categories, Static—Dynamic, and Heredity—Environmen t, are 


_ they more conservative than liberal. The group stands half way 


between the teachers of education and the average of the other five 
groups. Or, again, they are 4 points above the average of all 7 groups, ~ 


_ While the teachers of education are 10 points above the same total 


average. 


V. How each type of institution compares unth the average vote of the 
total of the educators on the seven categories 19 y 


Normal schools.—This group of schools is above the averageon three 
categories—Academic—Direct life, Heredity—Environment, Active— 
ye. See chart 3.) Te econ the average on Individualism— 
Socifilization and is w the average from 4 to 8 points on the i- 
maining three categcfies. In jts own exclusive field this group-tends 
thus to be more “liberal” than the average, that is, in the field lof 
educational curriculum and method. J ’ ‘ ) 
Inberal arte colleges. —This group equaled the average on the Science” 
Philosophy category, was above the average on the Static—Dynamio 
category and\between 6 and+15 points below the average on the re- 
maining categories, Perhaps the most significant observation here 
is that this group is extremely conservative on matters pertaining to 
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the more or less exclusive business ofjeducation itself, that is, matters. 
of curriculum, content, and method. The libéral arts colleges tend 
to be very conservative on the’conceptionfof the relation of man and 
nature, the Separate mind—Naturalistic view. ; 
Uniwersities.—This group equals the average on Heredity—Envi- 
ronment and on Pgssive—Active. Itis above the average on Static— 
Dynamic and Science—Philosophy. It is below the average on ono 
issue as much as 27 points, namely Individualism—Socialization. 
Teachers colleges.—As has been pointed out above, there is a striking 
correspondence of this group with the total average. There is no 
deviation extreme enough to make a significant difference. ) s 
Negro colleges.—The colored schools equal the average on Individual- 
ism—Socialization.. They are from 8 to 20 points below the average 
_ on all other categories. They are lowest on Academic—Direct lifo 
| " The fact that the averages of so many of these institutions are just 
below the average line of the whole group is indicative that there must 
have been many in each institution well above the line. This becomes 
clear’ upon inspection of tables ahd charts. There are ind many 
outstanding ‘‘liberals’”’ in all of the groups. ! , 



























VI. How the different institutions stand upon particular stat 

-, Lhe charts have been inspected with,a*view to picking out those states: 
| 8 upon which there was extreme: deviation by cach type of institu 
tion fromthe average vote of all the institutions 


Normal schools—On the following 3-dtatements the normal 
schools are ffom 14 to.25 points below the average in “liberal” vote, 
80. The increasing use of scientific methodvin the study ‘of education 

will ultimately lead the abandonment of philosophy of 
education. —- a 7 a | , 

65. In man’s experience there are two realms: One an inner, charac- 
terized by mind; the other an outer, characterized by mere 
physical activity. ° 

19. Thé best way to deal with such doctrines as,communism is to 
teach positively the soundness of our own economic system. 

On 3 other statements the normal schools stand from.16 to 20 
points more “‘liberal’* than the average# ’ 


> 64, In teaching sych subjects as geography and ‘history, I favor the 
: following procedure; pretest,. teach, test the result, adapt the 
procedure, téach and test again to the point of actual learning, 
79. The dominance of the white race in the world. today bespeaks a 
mental capacity superior to that of other races. ~ . 
52. The scholastic attainments of pupils as revealed by standardized 
achievement testa constitute a reliable basis upon which to 
» rate the teachers of those pupils. . 


* In each qnse where “average” Is used, it means average “‘libsral”’ vote, 
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Negro colleges.—Theaé" schools gé extremely high and extremely 
low from the avetage. On 3 statements they are from 52 to 70 
points above the average. | 

48. With the nsfon of knowledge and the. development of 

science, the element o uncertainty in life is being progressively 


decreased. ! 
79. The dominance of the whjté race in the world. today’ bespeaks a 
mental capacity superior to that of other races. - w 


69. As far as capficity for ediication is concerned, one race is practi- 
cally as capable-of higher civilization asanother, | 

On 8 statements they are from 30 to 46 points below the average. 

16. Education ‘should work toward the goai of teaching and learning 
things when thegneed for them arises in life experiencés. , 

6. The movements to substitute _ activities” for “subjects” in the 
“school ‘curriculum’ will opérategagainst the best. interests: of 
‘American education, .©§ Yor e . 5 

12. Courses in the classics and in mathematics still remain among 
the most effective agencies: of mental development in the 
‘student. be a 

29. The pupil profits largely in the degree that there is loo; 

zation of the materials of dnstructjon presented to 

- Man’s inborn tendency to fight makes it highly improb 

war can ever be entirely abolished. § ° ; > 
2. For the'elefnentary school, I, favor @ curriculum which in large 
_ part represents an organization in terms of separate subjacts. 

35. In putting so much emphasis ‘upon the psychology of habkt and 
learning, we are failing to cultivate the human will which 
gives expression to the real self of the individual. 

65. In man’s experience there are two realms: One an inner, character- 
ized by mind; the other an outer, characterized by mere physi- 
cal activity, »» ~. 

Inberal arts colleges—Here is a general tendency to be below the 
average. On 3 statements these institutions are from 18 to 20 
points above the average. =~ 

: 26. The time will probably come, when’ the major objectives of educa- 
tion will be determined by Persons recognized as experts in the 
science of education. ©. ~~~ + in 

23. Upon the public schools of America must rest, as their dominant 

.. task, the guardianship and transmission of the race heritage. 
52. The scholastic attainments of pupils as revefled by standardized 

achievement tests constitute a reliable asis upon which to 
- Tate the teachers of those pupils. | 

On 6 statements they are from 20 to 30 points below average. 

32. By means of a system of Nation-wide planning commissions, the 
Wnited States should undertake-deliberately to shape and give 

~ direction to. the course of its social development, ° 
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12. Courses in the classics and in mathematics still remain among the _ 
_ Inost effective agencies of mental development in the student. - 
_. ° 24, Telling children about the good behavior that is expected of them ° 
and urging them to-follow such precepts is a Papcedure justified 
by the results which it produces in conduct. 
71. To say that an individual. has a soul is only to call attention to 
certain characteristics of his ways of feeling and acting as 4 
| - human organism. : 
| 63. The people of some nations possess, on the average, a greater 
native capacity for leatning languages than do the people of 
some other nations. eM ps | ‘ie Py 
47. Jptile of value can be achieved in the education of children until 
they have learned obedience to those in authority. 
Universities.—On 7 statements ‘tha universities are from 16 to 
’ 35 points above the average.’ These aret 
61. To.bélieve that the spirit of man, like his body, is simply a part 
_. |, of nature is to deny him the possibility of enjoying the finer 
| things in life. © 
- . 77. Moral principles come from a sdyrce outside ourselves, and as 
such ‘should be the determiners of changing social conditions 
_* rather than detérmined by them. 3 
44. Seeing that “natural philosophy” has been superseded by the 
exact sdiqnces, we may @&pect that philosophy of education 
will eventually be superseded by the science of education. Ps 
~ 71, To say that an individual has a soul is only to call attentiot 
to certain characteristics of his ways of feeling and ‘acting 
as a human orgagiism. | x , 
20. Some children who are fully-normal mentally:are quite incapable 
of creative endeavor. —- | + Ys 
62. Mind is individual; that is, each. person’ has his own mind which 
‘is not only distinct from the minds ofall other persons, but 
is also set apart fromthe world to be known, =~ 
47. Little of value can be achjeved in tlie education of children uniil 
they have learned obedience to those in authority, | 
On‘ one statement the universities are 54 points below average, 
_ That is: : ser tween WARS 
.' 64: It is misleading to believerthat anyone is a “born teacher.” 
# * Teachers ‘colleyes.—The close correspondence of these institutions 
with the total leaves very few statementgvpf‘ontstandizig deviation. 
There are two statements 8 pointe hove Sverage, oe hee mg 6 
70. Children, from the first school yagexn, sinuld be given a genuine 
+ dbtermining part in selégel veh activities of their school 
wt curriculum. ae ga 2% by) o . | 
« 65. In:man’s experience there are-two re : One ansinmer, charao- 
4 . «terized by mind, the other an outer, charagterized by. mere 
9 : ee | physical activity. ‘ 4 BY ERATE She le goer, : “ Hi 2 Haver 
ERIC inom ana -Tp + Sr . ‘ : i. | en ot hese 
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On two statements they are 8 and 24 points below average. 
- 69. As far as capacity for education is concerned, one race is prac- 
| tically as capable of higher civiliza@n as another, _ 
29. The pupil profits largely- in the degree that there is logical © 
‘organization of the materials of instruction presented to him. 





' VII, Comparison of the positions of the 80 professors’ group with the - 
average position of the total group on several statements 


+ Note first the statements on which the total vote and the vote 
of the group of 30 professors agree. line) - : 
' Strong agreement on the liberal side’ _ 
26. With increasing interdependence within our national life, there - 
is need for some type of central agency.to effect a correspond- 
ing increase in unification of educational effoft. ‘hu 
39. The first concern of the-teaching profession in America should be | 
with the understanding and control of the forces that are mak- 
ing & new society. . ~.' at 
41. The finer phases of culture are best pursued for their own sake, 
and should, on the whole, be kept separate from matters of 
-practical and vocational development. — - i 


‘ ®: 


> 


, Strong agreement on the conservative side 





1. The purpose of education should be essentially to prepare boys 
-and girls for thé activities which maké up, or which ought tg > es 
make-up; well-rounded adult life. © a: 

#5. General theory frequently fails to become operative in the 
. ,° teacher’s practice because it ts by nature so abstract as to , 
2° prove functionally effective for only. a few af the gifted students. 
69. The individual is Born with a mind which serves him throughout 
life as an agent for acquiring and retaining knowledge. 
60. Environmental influences, more than heredity,’ determine the © 
* differences in/mental ability which children show. ; | 
62. Mind is individual; that is, each-person has his own mind which 
‘+ is dot only, distinct from’ the minds of all other persons, but 
; is also Set apart from the.world to be known. : 
_ 78. Orphan infants adopted, desirable homes sometimes 
| turn, out disappointingly. “iifeohsider'that in most such cases 
original nature is probably ‘a more potent~ factor than - 
environment. — tape c 2 ae arr WE 
_ _ Following are statements on which the total vote and the vote of 
the 30 professors disagreed ‘strongly, the professors being in each 
case the moye “‘liberal,”*. ns ! ‘ 
pill," Dats ots wepetat anal there tsa diference of position on these statements of 
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21. We must come to rely chiefly. upon scientific metholl to five us ®, 
adequate educational objectives. » _ 
29. The pupil profits largely in the degree that there is logical prgan- 
- izatien of the materials of instruction presented to him. 
47. Little of value can be achieved’ in the education of children until, 
they have learned obedience to those in authority. ’ 
5. The most effective instruction results wher the teacher a¥hs 
_, primarily to prepare the child for successful adult age. 
7. If the curricula of our teacher-training institutions are” to be 
changed from their traditional academic basis, a survey of. 
. the school activities of teachers in the public schools should 
furnish us the basic materials for building the new curricula. - 
10. The,remedy for the overcrowded curriculum in the elementary 
school is a program of carefully selected minimum essentials 
in the various subjects calling for greater mastery. of fewer — 
details. | f ie 
13. ‘The school should instill obedience, for it is a condition of, the 
3 . highest: type of Jeadership that ‘“‘he who would command, must 
-  firstelearn to*obey.” , 
28. In any community where opinion is predominantly on one side 
of a certain question, the wise teacher will keep classroom 
discussion off that question. ae | . 
, 64. In teaching such subjects as geography and history, I favor the 
following’ procedure: Pretest, teach, test the result, adapt 
the procedure, teach and test again to the point of actual 
. learning. y : : 
| There are several statements on which the vote of the professors 
was lesg ‘‘liberal” than that of the total: “4 ; 
36. The need for courses in general educational theory in teacher- 
training institutions should gradually disappear as a growing 
.  sgience of education shal] continually improve our techniques 
. and objective tests and measures. : | 
_, 58. The success of exact science in achieving control and mastery of 
‘ mechanical things is an indication of what may be expected 
when the methods of thé exact sciences . are applied to the 
fields of human and social phenomena. - - | 
60. Environmental influences, more than heredity, determine the 
differences in mental ability which children show. 
61. To believe that the spirit of man, like his body, is simply a 
part of nature is to deny him the posaibility of enjoying the 
' finer things in life. are: i nw . 
78. Orphan infawts adopted into very desirable homes: sometimes 
turn-.out disappointingly. I -consider t th most such 
cases original nature is probably amore potent factor than 
environment. | + 35, 
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Yt has been discovered that, among all the categories, the one which 
most closely corresponds with the vote of the total group of educators 
on all the categories is G, separate mind—Naturalistic view. The 
correspondence here is marked. Moreover the difference in degree | 
of correspondence between this category and gthers is marked. 
Only one other approaches it at all closely, that 4s cagagory C, Sci- 
ence—Philosophy.. Making allowance for possible errors of judg- 
ment here, it still may be said with strong evidence that this means 

,that if this group the beliefs which persons hold with regard to the 
relation of manrand nature constitute the best index of how they will 
stand on all of the other issues raised. The degree'in which this is 
true should be cause for considgrable; thought with regard to our 
policies in the edycation of teachers. ) ‘ 

The close correspondence noted doeg not mean that if an instructor 
has a well-thought-through position/ with regard to the relation of 
man and nature, he has thereby a guarantee that all other things will 
take proper shape. A truer interpretation would be that if he has a 

_ well-thought-through position on the relation of man and nature, the . 
positions thus arrived at will; as he thinks through other situations 
and Jssues, tend to make for consistency. 


% 


" “WHIT, An Estimate of Cpnsistency 4 


By selecting several of the statements under each of the major : 
categories and submitting them to a competent group of judges, it has 
been possible to get a fairly dependable basis for judging the degree of 
consistency of vote. Each judge was asked independently to record 
what he would regafd a consistent vote on the seven sets of statements 

_ Submitted to him. In this way it was possible to get several sets of 

, statements which received practically a unanimous egreembnt of the 
judges as to what constituted a consistent vote-on them. Taking as a 
sampling every tenth individual of the total of more than 1,500 instrue- 
tors, it has been possrble to arrive at some findings regarding con- 
sistency which dre here ventured. After allowance has been made for 
the large chance of error, the following statdments seem justified. 
According to the sampling nearly half, or 45 percent of all, contradict 
themselves no more than on¢e in every fivé times they take a position | 
on the issués raised by the instrument. More than a third, 37 percent 
of all, contradict themselves at least once in every three \times they 
take a position on the issues raised, frequently more often than once 

“In three times. The remaining 18 percent fall betweeh( the two 
groups mentioned. kt ae, ae 

Lack of consistency, as thus revealed, is not held up as the ultimate 
intellectual crime. It: is viewed rather as a clue to the degree to. 


‘ 


which persons have t¢ date thought through positions taken until they 
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‘see them in connection with other related things of importance. To 
relations of what is thought and done is equivalent to being alive 

to the actual consequénces of conduct. To be insensilive to these 
consequences iS*8 be doing harm very often when the intention is to 
do good, and vice versa. In a word, there is a moral obligation to be 
sensitive to relationships. The ouly route to any adequate sensitive- 
ness of this kind is careful reflective thought upon what we think and 
_do and the consequences rt In this direction our best guide is 
the criterion of consistenéy. Lack of consistency is not a personal 
indictment, at least it is not so intended. It is rather a challenge to © 


' * -the profession to rise to its moral obligation and opportunity to see 


‘ 





the relations of Lbat i believes and does. 
IX. The “‘ Yes" Tendency 


ens the markings on the instrument led the investigators to 
pect # tendency to vote with the statement. If the statement is 
strongly positive, the person tends to mark it plus—“ Sales resistance ” 
is low. A study was made, therefore, on the basis that if there were 


‘ Ro more tendency to say “yes” (plus) than ‘no”’ (minus) there would 


be approximately the same percent of liberal vote on the statements 
where liberal is plus and on the statements where liberal.is minus. 
The calculation was so arranged that 100 would represent perfect 
resistance to the ‘‘yes’’ tendency. Anything over 100 reveals that 
much ‘‘yes’’ tendency. The findings follow: Professors, 106; univer- 
ities, 129; liberal,arts colleges, 139; teachers colleges, 142; nérmal 
schools, 144;.N schools, 157. ~-: a.” 

The Rat. which this tendency would modify the findings re- 
ported in the above sections has been studied. Due allowance for it, 
if such could be computed with accuracy, would probably make slight 
shifts in some relations, but not sufficient to change the broader differ- 
ences of view to which the report has been limited. _ 

The ‘‘yes’”’ tendenc}# bespeaks probably an absence of critical 
viewpoint, active and alert for significant differences. 
oe arena eee 

* For elaborate treatment of the validity of the instrument, see F. E. Peterson. Philosophies of Educa 


Gon Current in the Preparation of Teschers in the United States, ch. IV. New York, N.Y. Tesches 
College, Columbia University, 1033. (Contribution to Education No. $28.) 


Yn, 








i CHAPTER III 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES 


It has been possible by use of the Harper instrument? to find the 
positions of faculty membery on social, political, and economic ques- 
tions, and to compare them ‘with the educational views. On the scora 
sheet published with this instrument is the following statement: 

The study was scaled on the basis of the performance of graduate educators. 
The score is the number of Propositions of the study that are marked on the non- 


conservative side—the higher the score the greater the extent of the individual's 
nonconservatism or liberalism in relation to the social problems involved. The 





and attitudes as included in the trait conservatism—liberalism—radicalism. 
The statistical and other analyses have shown that the higher thgscore the greater 
the stability, the independence, the cobsistency, and the ntific attitude in 
thinking on issues such as those included in the atudy. 

From the responses made to this instrument by approximately 
3,000 educators from all kinds of positions in all parts of the country, | 
Harper discovered a range for the groups studied of from 39 to 68 
points on his scale of “liberalism.” i 

It should be suggestive to Iocate on the same scale the groups 
studied jn this survey, the instructors in schools for the professional 
education of teachers. The 530 instructors whose responses were 
secured by Peterson* made an ‘average score of 57. This will be 
seen to be well abgwe the “norm” for graduate educators in general 
and andeed fairly high on the scale. Reponses from the larger 
number of instructors in this survey show an average score of 56. 

What does it mean that the instructors rank as bigh as 57 on this 
instrument? Harper’s own words, which he believes: substantiated, 
may well be repeated here: “The higher the score the greater the 
stability, the independence, the consistency, and the scientific atti- 
tude in thinking on issues such as those included in the study.” It 
is pleasing to find the instructors of prospective teachers ranking 
thus well up on the scale. _ But, is it not to be expected, or indeed 
required? Should these faculty members not be superior, since they 
are the teachers of others? The question comes to be rather, How 

shall this score be raised? -The highest possible score is 79. ; 

Again it has been possible to get, by rank method, the correlation 
between the votes of about 1,500 instructors on the two instruments, 

oe ianly H. | social study, New York, N.Y. Teachers College, Columbia University. From 


the “Birections Sheet” which may be secured along with the instrument, 
" Peterson, Francis BE. Op. cit. a oe 





study has been found to give a highly valid and reliable measuge of social beliefs 













‘ é 
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Harper’s social study and the one concerning teachers’ views on 
some problems in general educational theory. This was found to 
be 0.69. Peterson had found a correlation of 0.70 for the group of 
530 instructors. Thére is evidently some very significant relation 
between “liberalism” in connection with social, economic, political} 
religious questions, and “‘lrberalism’’ on questions of educational 
‘theory. Although, as Peterson has clearly shown and as the findings 
of this study confirm, thqre are individual exceptions to this rule, 
they do indeed only prove|the rule. By and large, a ‘‘conservative” 
r ‘‘libaral’’ vote on the eee instrument justifies the expecta- 
tion of a corresponding ‘‘c tive” or }liberal” vote on the 
Harper instrument, and vice versa. 
The first'impulse is to be impressed at the rather high correlation, 
On second thought, however, it becomes even more significant that the 
relationship »is not nearer still to 1.00. Peterson has shown that the 
exceptions to the rule repay careful study. . The distinction between 
0.69 and 1.00 means considerable inconsistency. between thinking on 
education and.on social issues. So great an inconsistency tends to 
justify the inference that the instructors in sehools of education 
are far from seeing public education as correlative with deliberate 
reconstruction, as an agency whose mission lies along the frontiers of 
social change. Educators are short by:this large amount of being 
- aware of what it means in terms of present-day social relations for 
them to be ‘‘conservative” or “‘liberal’’ on questions in their own 
special field. If anyone in American society, is more responsible ban 
others for avoiding “compartmertalization ” of thought and in rest, 
is it not the public educator and especially the teacher of ? 
While, therefore, the relation that 4 revealed in the figure 0.69-is 
encouraging, the fact that it is not higher shows a great task still 
ahead. For to divorce social from educational beliefs and interests 
is to misjudge present-day society and to overlook education’s great- 
est opportunity.- There must be a new education suited to new 
social conditions. 
“Phe following comment was recently 2 made by Bishop Francis J. 
_ McConnell: 


The majority of people up to ene present have lived the sort of life determined 










for them, mostly from hand to mouth and from day to day, and to the great . 


credit of the world this drudgery has been Te up and carried with so little 
com plaimt. 

This has. been done notevith an idea to a final great outcome but merely to get 
through life as easily as possible. 

We may- well be thankful for the men in the religious, educational, and social 
spheres, who. will not let things go. 

Call them what you will, but these men keep alive the ee which otherwise 
, would be dead.* p 


' Bishop J. wc watt bia oT 





June 14, 


a 
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| 
What the bishop notes ag true of the few has by tance of circum- 
stances become the mission of the:many. Educators have come to . 
realize that they cannot just “let things go.” Social process must 
be planned, and unless the coursé of American society is to be resigned: 
to dictators, education has the supreme task of bringing up genera- 
‘tions, critical and planning, informed and aggressive in and for this | 
this day and age. The educational interest must become more 
nearly identical wigh public.interest, if the teachers of teachers are | 
to 1 rise to their opportunity. o+% 
: 
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I. General Versus Specialized Work 
1.4 considerable number of general courses in 
curricula. 


Il. The inclusion of orientation courses in all 
curricula. 


14 General rather than specialized education for 
teachers of various subjects and levals. 





60. More in courses and fewer specialized 
courses in for teachers. 


Il. Prescription 
2, High prescription in 4-year curricula. 


8. Practically total prescription in 2-year curricula. 


10. The inclusion of electives in all curricula. 
ITI. Professional Work : 

4 ee education and psychology presocrip- 
on. 

8. Introduction to various theories of school organ- 
ization. 

’ 16. Teachers made critical of new osophies of 
organization, curridulum and Pathos 
* 25. The emphasis, at the undergraduate level, u 

accepted theories and practices rather than 
upon research findings. 


27. Comprehensive preservice education for all 
types of teaching situations and difficulties. 


82. The provision for practice teaching in situations 
typical of the surrounding region. 


57, Control of education of teachers by professors of 
education and paychology. . ; 


&. Minimum of 90 clock-boura of student teaching. 


- IV. Professional Treatment 
9. The profeesionaliration of practically all subject- 
matter courses. ‘ 


‘88. The elimination of all special methods courses 
and the inclusion of special thethods in subject- 
z matter courses. 

8]. The of special methods by sub 
matter rather. that De serbuaee at 
education. ., 

42. The uent teaching of 
in pet 06 schools by college 





sub Matter courses. 
48%. Frequent opportunity for students in all 
courses to observe in the practice school. 


44. The superiority of demonstration to 
tos teaching in the proparstion af amen” 


47. vision for separate special methods 
"Gena in the major eabioot 
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‘ Differentiation beyond saan major and educa- 

“> tional requirements secondary teachers. 

2 Sone dfn i cares hr eras ad 
Yural teachers. 

33. The of: Wacthtna: dash Weaie®icestbn: 
tion to types of teacher preparation. 
ae eee of centralized State control of 
all 6 SoD tee ee 
VI. Oriteris of Curricalum Making 

6. Better public-school practices the criterion for 

4-year curricula. 


7. Better public-school practices the criterion for 
2-year curriculs, 


@ 


0 eel oman ee oe 


» "phleseps y of sacathig hee 


17. Daa! empha on feel culture and techni- 


’ 98. Provision for the development of latent abilities. 


Preparation of secondary teacher to teach 
several subjects. 


45. The destrabili of leadershi by teacher-prep- 
aration tnatitrtioon in the femwanisetin of 
pu curricula. 


44. The use of jo analysis in the development of 
teacher-preparation curriculs. 


. 4&8 Neéd of a definitely vos 
etd of 2 definitely prescribed sequen 


62 As much emphasis on techniques of creative 
Seats taee 


‘ 


16. achievement in previous work prerequisite _ 
High schlevament in previo work pra 


aoe eee ae teachers of 
profesional activity 


2. The desirability of of continuing the education of 
teachers after the preservice period, 


3 % Growth in teach ng skills developed 


24, ca tlon Or taken, tbe fist covential in 
Soares 
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© tion of elementary teachers than for secondary 


87. Limited of correspondence or extext- 

sion credit in teacher-preparation curricula, 

88. No college credit for review courses of elamen- 
tary or secondary subject matter. 

80. Elimination of deficiencies, in slementard 
soondary, content of @ prospective 


_ 41, The limitation of certificates to aither the ele- 
' mentary or secondary field. 


49. All higher edneationsl institutions permitted te | 
50. OTe of US TenY concerned with subject 
H cmp cote et in 9 
Seer ale As ceeition ee re 


@2. Health certificate prerequisite for teaching. 





68. One-year curriculum, chiefly professional 


VIII. Values : 
™ Apron fGiecttecicntofsowicee ai foe [tT | 


os 
19. Insight into both social and individual bea Wor 
important. . 


20. The cultivation of social, and esthetic 
capacities aan et a innate capacities. 


61. Emphasis on knowledge and skills required for 
f senctitg goblin sainal taint coe tice 


58. Ability to de personality traits in pupils 
2g iuipectant ea Ghee lates ond teaching abil. 


68. Provision for development of social and indi- 


vidual traits of 
86. Education modified sccording to social and 
economies background of prospective. teachers. 
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| 
Taste A (appendix).—Summary ‘of -institutional policies in teachers colleges and * 
: normal echools ! 
A. ENROLLMENT DATA AND PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
Enrollment ‘ 
Item 2 Undergraduate Graduate . 
Medan | mange Medan | mange Moston | Range Range ee [aa Range 
| Maa I coed ape] gee] gles] oe : 
» WORM, co reec wenn nen canesasenesss 15-1, 908 
eect cae] seal a] se] eel aoe 
Bummer term: 
MOD. ..-secne------0-- 00-2 ------- 736 108. 28 1- 002 
eee casi nm[ os] ce] gal ee, 


Btn am wt nfl me] 


; B. LENGTH OF TERMS ¥# 
é Number of 
institutions | Percent 
Term (143 returns, Inquiry 12): 
Ree Sollnwed 5 soe ewedecotlensaes Stab eboney nnage chek eekea eit 73 ' 61 





] « 

. 7 

* Bummer work. (See sec. B, summer terms). 

ponreS ; oats ol Lite tone 20 teachers co sapary er 

. fields almost all it Gaubeniee nein is one ieee teen oct ie salma 
~ In17 subject fields 47 percent take from of one semester to a year’s work. 


| Comparative date from other inquiries are inserted in this summary. 
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| Tanun A (appendix).—Summary of institutional policies in teachera: colleges and . 
As “4 normal echoolk—Continued | 


C. HOW WORE I8 TAKEN—Continned 













; Semester credits 
: Median | Range 
psoas haneridgub op aa aberancan: 18 instita- om es 
Correspondence work acospted.............2....---------------2 ode 
| ' ; Group work accepted... ........................... sqeetesgsnsednaaces awaeie 21. 11 0-04 


Total extension work OE so on hak enc eneneanedltincn a tec | saa 0-04 


In 17 subject fields leas than 15 stadents (1.8 percent took dence work to the extent of 3 to 8 
semester-credits. . Of these same 17 major groups of students, only 1b pervest tod Boo donee 
group extension work. 


Ck tone eae uotors on extension work in 17 subject fields: oe a 
e total or 74 peroan those responding, would accept a median Percent of correspand- ° 
eek uk or eleet Lee 


1B ooree tn Of O73, OF 78 percent, would sccept a median of 13.86 percent of group extension work or about 
3g 
(¢) A total of 577, or 73 percen would sccept a median of 19.78 percant of exjension work (both type 
oom or ebout 36 peruestonevetinn . 
Ona t k most 
ef the instructors two thirds without qualification. 
In 17 fields than of students (ee ) took the sayin ar Pete: 
more 0 & percent 
| 5 Saat ef ellen in other institutions. ~_ . “ 
| D. SOHOLARSHIP REGULATION§ - 





[ standards (138 returns, Inquiry 12); 97 percent have sobolarship rule] 

| Average required: Percent 
| B OPPS POSS COTE ETRE OSS ESSE SSCS SC aSe mn Eases scare naeseseseoioe Seer es eteeseeeracseececsesscuse secees as 9 

| } : A ee. ee ee Ae oO OE CRN Om © EISELE CSO SOdmawewamsccesesooust wousee cecesoue oo a6 

| RP a at de ee ecu Catlond sea cdha Mineo Fest tere as Udevanaawavsveselpsuancuuawennyecperacadcumscy 9.8 

oO Se ET Ee Re EEE ee ae Oe RS wes in ane Sethi pater wor tadack mms apace mesh elammleresnen ep erect oe torte'eecnecl os 6.6 

C— ERAS Be eee wae RS RSL SEERA Cn ese RES a RbeeeNs Sembutenaaccbaenesadoleunson coe 1L4 

No avetaah on neeenoe Tee Se 

0 everage.._..--.....-2- 22... COTO SC CSS SSSR SSR OHSS SESS es eSeeseaaeseseeeececcesecesa ss 

scholarship required in major............--.....-.----s-sssseseceeeee se aciccous » SKM 

Ont quality (excess Grophed Lauberior grades) permitted atawnegtmienie Buadevanadcdesoten acon 15,38 

Median t for poor ip: 3 ' 

universities and Co . ere eee Fee ees eeecese spaken SSCS SSS SSS SSS FSS Se eeeereecrsee eedeoeseeseo 1L 6 

ceem and gollepems. scsd2 ks a eet eat Ske desetnewn ab 

Public teachers colleges and normal scboods ooo eee roe ae 

E. RESTRIOTION ON BANK OF COURSES 8 


(inquiry 13} 





; No 
enroll in credit courses-2 yeors shead of their class? | 

take senior CONDI ae Lie nO sO er bw dee Sco ny 
Snlce opajer Gomtemnts i ue 81 

take sophomore courses? icetamacne weitantican 3 
take freshmen courses? . LEAS TELS BOMEL RTI SVE a 57 

take freshmen WOT sen cass tap iadelatude cine tee ye @ | 

college students get credit toward bachelor’s degree for senior collage N 
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Tass A (a dix).— Summary of enn policies in teachera colleges and 
deg normal ontinued 
BE. RESTRIOTION ON RANK OF Couns ES ial Gas 


Percent a Reply 4 Percent 





(«) Amount of “offevel” work per . 
mitted: 





Data dn restricted Restricted to: 
~ (a) Year level (2,300 courses, Inquiry 15) omante Scouteine 1) Junior-college students... 14.6 
) Benior-college students. _. 34,6 
With cee er a 
(6) Prerequisites (1,708 courses, Inquiry 18) ........2..2. Nowe vt pncentetndssenansgneies =e 
Skt ie ee ay 
Bie eats ee Been ee e ‘ 
: Lf, Se aes TA 1a , 
Position in sequence: 
(¢) Position tn major sequence (1,719 courses). ......... pe ELA Ee 10,6 
= ON Snooker ecaek tock 144 
w ' oo we eeeen ee we nn een anne. a“ 
| Fin LITT 43 : 
Not belonging in sequence...| 41.4 
- ¥. SPEOLAL FEATURES.OF CONTENT ANDIMETHOD 
Signrrg coke tet =| sty sat os ener 
COUrss in in 
oan oaiees eee o a baa] of ~ “ 
Bietel e ck Mee Fe wer ti wneE pron: ser ace meee semngeensneencrceeenn a1 
eso Puquiucaien ting umsml beta <3 Genera] lienanoo 3% 
Oe. Te ee mete a ee subinoraskecescanmbleneel Tim sce eerste » 
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. APPENDIX D 


TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON SOME PROBLEMS IN GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY ! 


Before you begin to mark the statements, be sure to read carefully the following.— 
These statements involve controversial issues in education on which outstanding 
educators disagree widely. And on both sides are educational leaders whose 
opinions we must respect. - 

Consequently, you should think of the statements as being neither absolutely 
true nor absolutely false. , , 

Consider your mark as an expression of your own personal opinion. Perhaps 


_ there is no “correct answer”, for our best authorities hold widely differing views. 


We wish to know what you think about these matters. 
Your reactions will not be scored as right or wrong; they will be taken to indi- 
cate whether you declare yourself more for one side than for the other of these 


- educational issues. ‘ 


Directions for marking —Be sure to mark each statement/in one of the following 
ways: 


(+) ( 9 ) If you feel you are in full agreement with the view eet forth in 
the statement. rm, 
( of ) If you agree with the view, but with a few reservations. fe 
+) If you agree, but only with many reservations. 


) If you are altogether opposed to the view. 

) If you are opposed, but with a few reservations. < 
—) If you are opposed, but with many reservations. 
) 


‘) ( 
) ( 
a Jf 
)(- 
) ( 
) ( 


‘ boys ‘and girls for the activities which make up, or which 
ought to make up, well-rounded adult life. s 


()(C )C ) 2. For the elementary school, I favor a curriculum which in large. ° 


part represents an organization in terms of separate subjects. 
( )(€ )( ) 8. Systems of uniform examinations given by boards of education 
in some States should be eljminated fgom the American 


public school. . 

( )( )¢( ) 4. (In educating the yout Sou country we have indeed put 
emphasis upon ir.dividual success, but we have done 
with due consideration for social good. 

( )( )( ) & The most effective instruction resulta when the teacher a 
primarily to prepare the child for successful adult life. 

( )( )( ) 6. The movement to substitute ‘activities’ for’ “subjects”’ in 
the school curriculum will operate against the best interests 

. of American education. 

Cee ye > y%: If the curricula of our teacher-training institutions are to be 
changed from their traditional academic basis, a survey of 
the school activities of teachers in the public schools should 
furnish us the basic materials for building the new curricula. 


' Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colambis University, New York. * 
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A )( )(€ ) 8. Each State should be free to order its own education without 


( )¢ 


( )¢ 


( )¢ 


( )¢ 


( )¢ 
( )¢ 
()¢ 
()( 
C )¢ 
( ( 
( )¢ 
( )¢ 


) ¢ 
) ¢ 
) ( 
) ¢ 
) ( 
) ( 


( 
»( 
) ( 


) ( 
) ¢ 





being obliged to heed the decisions of any system of national] 
planning commissions. 

Nots.—You are reminded not to think of these statements as 
definitely true or false on somebody’s authority. You are 
merely registering your personal opinion on the controversial 
issues involved. : 

) 9. The place given to specific technics and measurements in the 
professional edfication of teachers today should be reduced 
rather than increased. 

) 10. The remedy for the overcrowded curriculum in the elementary 
school is a program of carefully selected minimum essentials 
‘in the various subjects calling for greater mastery of fewer 
details. 

) 11. We should 4 







to put emphasis upon education in childhood 

erred values of later life. 

the classics and in mathematics still remain among 

ost effective agencies of mental development in the 
student. 

) 18. The school should instill obedience, for it is a condition of the 
highest type of leadership that “he who would command 

, must first learn to obey.” ‘ | 

) 14. It is sound practice to apportion State school funds'to local 
gommunities according to the amounts those communities 
are already spending for their schools. 


) 12. Courses 


s 


a period of preparation for adult life. . 
) 16. Education should work toward the goal of teaching and learn- 
ing things when the need for them arises in life experiences. 
) 17. College entrance requirements are too academio in character 
for the good of our secondary schools. . 


) 15. The years of childhood should be thought of as being primarily 


- ) 18. For some types of problems in education, the philosophic and 


not the ecientific method must remain permanently the guide 
to a solution. Ps 5 | 

) 19. The best way to deal with such doctrines as Communism is to 
teach positively the soundness of our own economic system. 


.) 20. Some children who are fully normal mentally are quite incapa- 


ble of creative endeavor. 
Nors.—Again we wish to remind you not to think of these state- 
ments as definitely true or false. Even our best authorities 
disagree on many of the issues involved. : 
) 21. We must come to rely chiefly upon scientific method to give 
us adequate educational objectives. ; 
) 22. The achool should strive to develop in its pupils that hardy and: 
: rugged individualism which characterized early American ' 
life. - 
) 28. Upon the public echools of America must rest, ay their domi- 
nant task, the guardianshis and } 
heritage. . 4 |_-——s~ 
),24. ‘Telling children about the good behavior that is expected of © 
them and urging them to follow such precep 
justified by the results which it produces jn co 
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) 25. The time will probably come when the major objectives of 
education will be determined by persons recognised as experta 
in the science of education. 

) 26. With increasing interdependence within our national life, there 
is need for some type of central agency to effect a correspond- 
ing increase in unification of educational effort. 

) 27. In this period of rapid change, it is highly important that 

| education be charged with the task of preserving the long 
established and enduring educati@nal aims and objectives. 

) 28. In any community where opinion is predominantly on one side 
of a certain question, the wise teacher will keep classroom 

discussion off that question. ay 

The pupil profits largely in the degree that there is logical 

organisation of the materials of instruction presented to him. 

) 30. The increasing use of ati ete in the study of educa- ~ 

6 


) 29, 


tion will ultimately lead to abandonment of philosophy 
of edication. 

) 31. A course in general educational theory can be as close to the 
vital and immediate needs of the prospective teacher as is 
the provision for his technical training and supervised 

, practice. ’ 

$32. By means of a system of Nation-wide planning commissions, 

_ the United States should undertake deliberately to shape 
and give direction to the course of ita social development. - 

) 38. In the interest of social stability, the members of the new 
generation must be brought into conformity with the endur- 
ing beliefs and institutions of our national civilization. 

) 34. As acience develops, it will eome day be able to predict to a 

_ very high degree of accuracy what a given individual will 
‘do in almost any particular situation. 

) 35. In putting so much emphasis upon the psychology of habit’ 
and learning, we are failing to cultivate the human will 
which gives expression to the real self of the individual. 

) 86. The need for courses in general educational theory: in teacher- 

_ training institutions should gradually disappear as a growing 
science of education shall continually improve our techniques 

. nd objective tests and measures. . | 
) 37. It is the influence and pressure of the social group which brings 
. the individual to feel personally responsible, and there is 
| no other source of such feeling of responsibility. Nar 

)'88. It is impossible to predict the adult needa of the contemporary 
school population with sufficient accuracy to justify an edu- 
cational program based on thinimum essentials of subject 

) 89. The first concern of the teaching profession in America should 
be with the understanding and control of the forces that are 
making a new society. es 

) 40. Job analysis is a highly reliable technique for determining 
principles and objectives for the elementary-school cur- 
riculum, 

) 41. The finer phases of culture are best pursued for their own sake, 
and should, on the whole, be kept separate from matters of 
practical and vocational development. ° | 

















« training and no course in general principles of education. 
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»( )( ) 4 The effectiveness of education should be determined more by 
general social conditions (such, for instance, as revealed 
through crime statistics) than by any apparent effect upon 
particular individuals. | | 

Nors—Please bear in mind that your reactions will not be scored nt 
as right or wrong, but will be interpreted as placing you on one 
or the other side of the educational issues involved. 

»C ) (.) 48. Adult life changes eo rapidly that it cannot safely be used to 
set the standards for the education of children. 

dC) ( ) 44. Seeing that “‘natural philosophy’ has been superseded by the 
exact sciences, we may expect that philosophy of education 
will eventually be superseded by the science of education. 

)( )( ) 45. General theory frequently fails to become operative in the 
teacher’s practice because it is by nature so abstract as to 
prove functionally effective for only a few of the gifted 

2 students. 

»¢.)¢€ ) 46. Without passing upon the merite of communism, we might 

find a valuable suggestion for us in Russia’s current use of 
ber public schools in carrying out a deliberately planned 
social program in the Nation. y 

»( )C€ ) 47. Little of value can be achieved in the education of children 
‘until they have learned obedience to those in authority. 

)( )( ) 48 With the extension of knowledge and the development of 
science, the element of uncertainty in life is being pro- 
gressively decreased. 

( )( )C ) 40 For the prospective teacher to have a good course in general 
principles of education and no specific training, would be 
_ better than for him to have only the technical specific 




























(Supposing he could have only one or the other, not both.) 

( )(€ )( ) 50. Asa rule, drill should be introduced only in situations where 

the pupils feel a genuine need for it. 

( )¢( »( ) Sl. Any organisation of education of higher official standing than 

r that now represented by the-Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D.C., would tend unduly to jeopardize the rightful ' 
control by Btates and local communities over their own 
education. — 

( )¢€ )¢ ) 82. The scholastic attainments of pupils as revealed- by stand- 

+ a ardized achievement tests constitute a reliable basis upon 

which to rate the teachers of those pupils. ' 

( )¢ )¢ ) 88. The success of exact science in achieving control and mastery 
. of mechanical things is an- indication of what may be ex- 
speed wben Seaweeds of the erase selenide are: applist X60 
s’ the fields of human and social phenomena. 

{ ) 54 ‘Th ty aalalohding Go believe that naycce a'itcen techie.” 

(*) 55. I believe that it is often desirable to subordinate the good in 

the child’s present living to the greater good of his future 

adult life. 

( )C°)C€ ) &. To think of motive as a part of the act performed is truer than 

| to think of motive as back of and impelling the act per- 
formed. 

( )¢ re ) 8. Education may well be conceived as the unfolding of what is 

latent in the child. 
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)¢ ) 58. The school will fail to measure up to its responsibilities in 
. reducing crime in the degree that it gives up ite well-estab- 
lished principles of discipline to make way for greater pupil 
freedom. 7% . 

) ( ) 59. The individual is born with a mind which serves him through- 
; | out life as an agent for acquiring and retaining knowledge. 
) ( ) 60. Environmental influences, more than heredity, determine the 

differences in mental ability which children show, 


‘)( ) 61. To believe that*the spirit of man, like his body, is simply a 


part of nature is to deny him the possibility of enjoying the 
- finer things ‘in life. 

)}( > 62. Mind is individual; that is,, each person has his own mind 

which is not only distinct from the minds of all other per- 
_ sons, but is also set apart from the world'to be. known. 

) ( ) 68. The people of some nations possess, on the average, a greater 
native capacity for learning languages than do the people 
of some other nations. 

)( ) 64 In teaching such éubjecte as geography and history, I favor the 

: _ following procedure: Pretest, teach, test the result, adapt 
the procedure, teach and test again to the point of actual 

Be learning. — " . 

) ( ) 66. In man’s experience there are two realms: Orte an inner, chare 

: acterized by mind; the other an outer, ‘characterised by 
mere physical activity. 

) ( ) 66. Man’s inborn tendency to fight makes it highly improbable 

war can ever be entirely abolished. 


Ah that 
) ¢ f. 67. Educational experta rather than classroom teachers should 


: make the curriculum. ‘ 

»)¢( ) 68. reece eet magn has a twofold nature, consisting of body 
and soul. Rend 

)( ) 69. As far as capacity for education is concerned, one. race Is 

he practically as capable of higher civilization as another. 

)( ) 70. Children, from the first echool yeare on, should be given a 
oo eer runing Part in seledking the sotivities of thelr 
school curriculum. 

Ly Th To say that an individual has a soul is only to call attention to 
certain characteristics of his ways of feeling and acting as a 
human organism. : r 

»( ) 72. Classes in society are determined largely by conditions which 
aré biologically inherent, hence social stratification must be 

* gocepted in any social order. 


eh ) 78. Coercion is necessary in echools because a good curriculum 


must call for the learning of many things whose value 
young pupil cannot yet appreciate. we: 
)( )s74& It is more true to say that the self is the habits acquired by the 
as individual in the course of his life than to say that the self 
: ‘ "must be there to acquire the habits. 
)( ) 76. The source of economic competition is found in the trait of 
|. @equisitiveness in man’s original nature. : 
)( ) 76. Man’s faculty of reason is complete in itself apart from the 
subject matter upon which man applies his reason. 
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( d( de ) 77. Moral principles come from @ source outside ourselves, and as 
such should be the determiners of changing social conditions 
rather than determined by them. . ~ 

( )C¢ )¢ ) 78. Orphan infants adopted into very desirable homes sometimes 
turn out disappointingly. I consider that in most such 
cases original nature is probably s more potent factor than 
environment. 

“() Get ) 79. The dominance of the white race in the world today bespeaks a 

mental capacity superior to that of other races. 
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APPENDIX £ . 
A SOCIAL STUDY '! . 
' By Manny H. Hanzpse, Ph.D. 
: Dmscrions 


4. FILLING THE BLANES BELOW 


Fill only such blanks as the director of the study instructs you to fill 
A Menor rs are nbetsdnmia. faba tanner ees Patt Ronee eet 


NOUS iki Seo ctin node eet. uh Giada ica tetas hb tt ee 
6.. If you are now a student in an educational institution give: 
a. Name of institution you are REID Sos pened ue teek ro rent 
oi: Asien Of the irintitation us mo tuo. sp asian aEiLe 
7. If you are now or were previously employed in educational work give: 
a. Latest grade or subject taught, or other work done................. | 
Py Maa 0 teat batlon Ay sists at esa Neeles ACS ONE Sane 


8. Extent of your educational preparation: 
a, Number of years of work completed on the high school level._....._____ 
b. Number of years of work completed above the high school level....______ 
c. Degree or degrees held, if BY ob amon eee seh i denne teed os ene 


B. MARKING THE PROPOSITIONS OF THE STUDY 


Before turning to mark the following three pages of propositions please read 
these directions carefully. 

In plans for the development of good citisenship full weight and proper con- 
sideration should be given to the opinions and ideals of teachers and other educa- 
tors. Your sincere cooperation is desired, therefore, in marking the propoaitions 


be able to complete the marking in 85 or, at most, 45 minutes. 

1] you agree with @ proposition more fully than you disagree, mark it by placing a 
plus sign (+-) im the parentheses at the left of the number. | 

If you disagree more fully than you agree, mark the proposition by placing a minus 
nign (—) én the parentheses at the left of the nu ; 

“ease mark each proposition esen % in some cases you feel that you are merely 

ing. 4 « ns 
Make sure that you understand the gbove directions in italic type. 


Tus Proposrrions 


ownership of railroads would be for the best interests of the country. 


| : 
aii Polis copyrighted, 1897, by Bureau of Publlestions, Teachers Collegs, Columbia Univer 
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544 NATIOWAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


( ) 8. The practice of democracy, as developed in the United States, Baa no 

( ) 4. Asa rule, the laborer in this country has as favorable an oppottunity to | 

obtain a fair price for his labor as his employer has to obtain a faly | 

a price for the goods which the laborer produces. mre es 

(-) 6. One should never allow his own experience and reason to lead him in 
ways that he knows are contrary to the teachings of the Bible. 

( ) 6. The Government should provide to all classes of people opportunity for 

insurance at cost against accident, sickness, premature death, and old 


( ) 7. For the improvement ef patriotism’our laws should forbid much of the 
radical criticiam that we often’hear and read concerning the injustices 
of our country and Government. ne : : 

( ) 8. If any facts should be found favorable to socialism they should bs 

omitted from histories written for high school use. 

(23>-o. Among the poor, many more individuals fall short of highest satisfaction | 
on account of too many desires than on account of lack of income. 

( ) 10. The United States should exercise a wider and firmer in Latin 

























America. 
( ) 41. Very large fortunes gained in this country have, in almost all cases, 
been obtained by prbportionately large service to the common welfare. 
( ) 12. The United States is justified in refusing to join the League of Nations 
( ) 18. Licenses to teach in the public schools should be refused to persons be- 
ieving in socialism. ; ° 
( )14 The measure’ of right or wrong in human action is in direct proportioh 
to the measure in which the action enriches or-impoverishes human ~ 


experience. 
( ) 18. On the whole in this country, the reward given manual laborers, as com- 
pared with the share taken by their employers, has been in just pro- 
; ' portion to the services they have 
cu ( ) 16. The United States should avoid any extensive program of Government 
t Ownership and operation in the generation, transmisyon, and distd- 
1 : bution of hydroelectric power. 
ne ( ) 17. The present curricula of our schools are well suited to the development 
. of broad and sympathetic understanding among our various economic 
| ‘groupe—farmers, miners, manufacturers, bte. 


i ( )18 During the dangers of impending war our Government should prevent: : 
; any groups of citisens from opposing, through public discussions of 
b through publications, the Government's most thorough preparation 
b. for the possible corflict. : - 


( ) 19. Without directly teaching religion a teacher's influence in the public 

, schools should always be definitely and positively favorable to the 

F purposes and activities of our generally recognised. religions organi- 
‘ zations. 

( ) 20. The wage system of industry operates with desirable efficiency in pro- 

' meting the interest of laborers in the work they are employed to do. 

(2) 28. Some events in the history of the United States during the past 40 years 

show that influential groups among our people have at times swaytd 

our Government into imperia}ism, the pelfish policy of controlling dnd 





exploiting the people of another nation. = ee 
( ) 22. Because of conditions developed by science and invention, nations that, _ 
continue to grow in strength and justice will inevitably become les 
- « interdependent. a < i a 
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( ) 24. Our generally recognised religious organisations retafd progress by con- 
tinuing to operate as the dead hand of the past, hindering, through 
subservience to mythical superhuman authority, efficient search for 
truth and justice. 

( ) 25. No normally healthy individual can justly appropriate and-enjoy more 
property than he has earned by service to the common good. 

( ) 2%. The developnent of the highest welfare of the country will require Govern- 
ment ownership of important minerals. 

iG 4)-29: World conditions seem now to insure enduring peace among the nations. 

( ) 2. In the industries of this country proper opportunity and encoaragement 

, are usually given to laborers to progress from lower to higher positions 

. of all grades of responsibility and reward. hh : 

( ) 20. The methods and curricula now commonly employed -in teaching citisen- 
ship insure our country’s efficient progress in democracy. 

( ) 30. Our educational forces should be directed toward a more thoroughly 

(—) ai: For the sake of our continued prosperity teachers should endeavor to 
give students of suitable age a firm understanding of and belief in the 

protective tariff policy. 

( -} 82: Many more industries and parts of industries should be owned and 

, ated cooperatively by the producers (all the workers) themselves. | 

( ) 83., The power of huge fortunes in this country endangers ocracy. . °: 

( ) 34. In the elementary schools a direct study of the Constitution of the 
United States has greater possibilities for building citisenship than 
has any study or work that can be properly undertaken in the practical 

e arte—such as homemaking, agriculture, mining, manufacturing, etc. ” 
( ) 35. Events sinc the World War have shown clearly that the permanent 
! | policy the United States should be to let Europe settle its political 

. without our Government’s participation. a 

( ) 36. Considering the present lack of respect for authority, teachers should 
‘ rise to the occasion by depending less on the self-direction of students 
. and more on the firmly enforced plans and directions given by the 

( ) 87. As a rile, the time spent on Latin by the girls in our high schools could 
much better be spent on such subjects as music, fine arte, homemaking, | 

: literature, or studies. int 

( ) 88. Some form of regulation of business or some form of taxation 
should be used that would make impossible the accumulation or hold- 
ing of ~ fortune as large as some fortunes now held. - ey. 

( ) 89. Reproduction should be made impossible, by segregation or by surgical 
operation, for all those below certain low standards of physical and 

( ) #0. ‘Teachers can get no practical help from psychology that cannot be better 
obtained from mere common-sense experience,« | 

( ) 41..0n the whole, we have had too much of Government interferente or 

regulation in private business. Ls | 

( ) 42. The history of protective tariff legislation in this country is s worthy 
record of our Governmegt’s ithpartig!' hnd efficient devotion to the 


" 


{ ) 48, It should beoome common practice for owners of capital to share profits 44 
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546 NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS | 
' "9 a - . | | 
( .) 4@. A large majority of those who usually vote the Republican ticket are 
_ influenced in their voting more by ignorance and prejudice than by 
| rational thought. (No comparison. with other parties is implied.) 
-1  € ) 48. Every boy and girl in American schools should be taught to give un- 
' questioning and unlimited respect and support to the American flag. 
( .) 46. History shows no development to encourage the hope that there can 
_ ever be a practical international or world government to deal with 
: international or world affairs. - ~ - 
( ) 47. Our radical papers exaggerate greatly when they say that & percent of 
3 - our population owns 95 percent of ee the property in this country. 

( ) 48. The development of the highest wélfare of the country will require 
Government ownership of the land. 

( ) 49. The Members of Congress from the agricultural sections should cooperate 

to make the.laws of greatest possible advantage to the farmers. 
“ ( ) 50. There is no probability that the means of forming public opinion (espe- 
| cially the schools and the prees) will be unfairly influenced or controlled | 
by the wealthy interests. a ; . 

( ) 61. Any self-direction by students of the elementary school should be limited 
to routine matters and special frojecta, leaving the regular work 
be planned and directed entirely e teacher. ca 

( ) 52. We should attempt to give students in our public schools an abiding 

faith in the Constitution of the United States in all ita parts and 
principles. : 

( ) 58. No school, college, or university should teach anything that is found 
to result in its students doubting or questioning the Bible as containing 

. the word of God. 4 
(. ) 54. If every nation were as wise and just as the United States there would 
- . be no danger of more great’ wars. 
( ) 55, In these days of lack of thoroughness, elementary teachers should give 
oe Pe more singly and directly to teaching the fundamentals— 
. in ng, handwriting, arithmetic, ete. . 

( ) 56. The only god we should serve is truth revealed through the interpre- 

tation of experience by clear, unselfish, rational. thought. 

( ) 57. In matters of citieenship the student’s interesta, mental attitudes, and 

_ methods Of work are not #0 vital as his desire to remember the con- 
* ,clusions emphasized by the teacher and other qualified authorities. 
( ) 68. Our laws should prohibit giving information; even to adults, concérnifg * 
t # ‘birth control, through public meetings or through the mails. 

( ) 59. By legislative and executive action, Government in this country has 
often given manufacturing and commercial interests special advan- 
tages seriously detrimental to other important interests. 

( ) 60. The man whose vacant lota in a thriving city increase many fold in value 
because the city’s homes and business grow up around those lots, - 
should, in justice, be required to repay in taxes a large part of the 
unearned profits to the city that created the increased values. 

( ) 61. A league or association of nations, including the United States, is the 

' only kind gf organization sufficiently inclusive to deal adequately 
(with international affairs. ' \ 

( ) 62. The oppo ties for education offered to the young of ‘eountry 

* dhow that ots people are properly sensitive and loyal to the principle 
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( ) 64. If it were true that 1 percent of the citizens of the United States owned 
more property than the other 99 percent, it would be of great impor- 
rence in our high schools to seek to interest the students in a atudy of 
the causes opetating to produce this unequal distribution of wealth. 

{ ) 66. Citizens should desire our elementary and high schools to give un. 

~ prejudiced, and vigorous study and discuasion to important social and 
political issues upon which community opinion is divided. 

(" ) 66. It would be undemoecratio for the United States to surrender any of its’ 
aovereign power to an international supergovernment in order to 
become a member of such an organisation. , - 

( ) 67. Taxes on very large inheritances should be high enough to prevent any 
heirs receiving huge fortunes. as ) 

(* ) 68. The classroom teacher should be given a larger and more responsible 
share in o the curriculum of the school and in determining 

the subject matter and method of her own teaching. « 

( ) 69. Ht would be well to give a larger Proportion of the time in our elementary | 


concerning ‘ 

( ) 71. The life and work of the school cahhot properly be like the activities of 
life outside of school because the school has its own work to do in > 
preparing young people for later life. . 
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